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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
TRADES UNIONS. 


Tue late William Rathbone Greg, in one of his most recent articles 
contributed to this Review, said :—‘ We have no reliable means of 
knowing the aggregate amount of the funds collected by these 
unions, nor the mode of their expenditure.’ Similar complaints had 
been made by others before, and yet no adequate attempt has 
hitherto been made to supply the information required. The chief 
reason perhaps why it has not been done is that the documents 
necessary for compiling such a statement, and for instituting the 
comparison indicated, are not published, in the ordinary sense of that 
term; that is to say, they are not usually procurable by persons 
not members of the several societies, for they cannot be obtained 
through the agency of booksellers, and it is only by the courtesy of 
the officers of the unions that non-members can be supplied with 
copies of the various reports issued from time to time. Possibly 
another reason is to be found in the fact that a certain amount of 
preliminary knowledge is indispensable on the part of the investi- 
gator to enable him to deal successfully with the mass of figures and 
sundry matters contained in those elaborate reports, inasmuch as 
each society has its own technical terms and expressions and its own 
peculiar methods of arrangement. These shades of difference might 
mislead the general reader and mar whatever criticisms he may be 
disposed to offer upon the facts and figures brought under his notice 
or submitted to him for review. 
Voi. XII.—No. 68. TI 
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In order fully to comprehend the exact working of these unions 

it must be borne in mind that each society has its own distinctive 
modus operandi, according to its scope, its policy, and the specific 
line of conduct it is intended to pursue. In all cases they are 
governed by a printed constitution and code of laws, and every man 
on being admitted as a member is required to give his assent to 
the rules and regulations for the time being in force before he 
is formally accepted and ‘initiated.’ Whenever these are revised, 
amended, or modified, properly authorised delegates are elected to 
discuss their bearings and decide as to their form and language, 
But the entire body of the members have to agree upon such 
amended rules before they become law. The mode in which this is done 
differs. In some cases the amendments are severally submitted to the 
members by the council ; in other cases a delegate meeting has to decide 
upon them. But in all essential particulars the result is the same, 
general assent or concurrence being always a condition antecedent to 
their enactment in the sense of being binding upon the whole body. 

Latterly there has been a growing tendency towards a kind of 
uniformity in certain directions ; especially is this so in all societies 
modelled after the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Unions of 
this sort are called amalgamated societies, although the term is 
now often used in a sense altogether different to that which was and 
is attached to it by the engineers. As employed by them, it meant 
the amalgamation of the separate branches of a single trade into 
one consolidated union, forming a compact body of what formerly 
were several distinct associations, representing various sections 
engaged in one industry. The term amalgamation as a prefix is 
now used indiscriminately in the sense of a federation of numerous 
lodges or bodies belonging to one trade only, and the bringing of 
such under the authority of one executive or governing council; ~ 
or the incorporation of friendly society benefits with trade objects; 
or the centralisation of all the departments of a particular industry 
under one management and with a common fund. In some cases all 
three purposes are included and combined. The societies whose 
annual reports and balance-sheets are herein set forth—for example, 
the engineers, ironfounders, boiler-makers and iron shipbuilders, 
steam-engine-makers, carpenters and joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, cabinet-makers, tailors, compositors, and the like—may be 
taken as typical of the several forms of association known by the 
generic name of trades unions. 

There is one important fact which must be distinctly stated and 
recognised, and should be at all times remembered by the public, 
namely, that the primary object of a trade union is the protection of 
the trade interests and privileges of its members. Mr. Greg, in the 
article referred to, says: ‘The original intention of these (trade 
union) funds was to lay up resources for interrupted employment, or 
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“ bad times,” or failure of earnings during sickness or accident.’ He 
felt so sure of the accuracy of this statement that he printed the 
word ‘ original’ in italics, in order to emphasise it. In this par- 
ticular, however, he is absolutely wrong in his facts. Indeed, the 
very reverse of what he states is the actual truth in regard to this 
matter. The original intention of trades societies was ‘ trade pro- 
tection’ to its members, as every historical student ought to know. 
And even when, as, for example, in the earlier part of the present 
century, the craftsmen of the towns combined under the cloak of 
friendly societies, it was because combination in any other form was 
forbidden by law. The motive which prompted workmen to com- 
bine was the same everywhere ; the intention and purpose being to 
collect levies for the support of those who were involved in ‘ trade 
disputes’ or ‘ strikes.’! The earlier form of associative effort was 
by voluntary subscriptions, when needed; the practice of regular 
periodical payments or contributions marks a newer epoch in their 
history. The incorporation of friendly society benefits with those 
for the protection of ‘trade privileges’ is comparatively of modern 
date. Forty years ago such provision was only to be found in the 
rules of a few societies; and even now a very large percentage of 
them make no such provision for their members beyond the usual 
funeral allowance. The latter has always formed part and parcel of 
the constitution of trade societies from their earliest foundation. It 
is the one vital principle inherited from the guilds of the Middle 
Ages—masses for the dead being generally included or provided for 
in the religious and social guilds. The first real impetus that was 
given to the policy of adding provident benefits to those for the 
protection of trade interests was the concession granted under the 
Friendly Societies’ Act, during the Registrarship of Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
by a clause in which nominal security was accorded to the funds of 
trades unions upon depositing their rules with the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. In point of law it was, however, an illusory 
security, and the idea of safety was rudely dispelled by the decision 
of the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in the case of Hornby v. 
Close, in the year 1867. Nevertheless, even the fancied security 
helped to develop the provident side of trade union organisation and 
effort. 

From an analysis of the accounts of the twenty societies specially 


1 Ample evidence in support of this view is to be found in the Parliamentary 
Blue Books and Reports—‘Artizans and Machinery, and Combinations of Workmen to 
Raise Wages,’ 1824; and on ‘ Labourers’ Wages,’ 1825. Alsaoin the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the ‘ Combination Laws,’ 1825. See also report of Mr. Nassau Senior and 
Mr. Tomlinson to Lord Melbourne, 1832; ‘Combinations and Extent of Trades 
Unions,’ Report of Committee, 1838 ; and the Eleven Reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion, 1867-8, and 9. For further information, see Dr. Brentano’s Essay on English 
Guilds and Trades Unions, Early English Text Society ; Trades Societies and Strikes, 
Report of the Social Science Association, 1861; and The Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour. Chatto and Windus, 1878. 
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included in this review, it appears that at the date of their reports 
they had 2,226 branches, distributed mostly throughout the United 
Kingdom ; but some few of them were situate in the colonies, in 
America, and in some other countries. In addition, however, to 
those enumerated, there are in Scotland several unions corresponding 
to those given in the list, and having branches in all the chief 
Scottish towns. Many of these are identical, or nearly so, in con- 
stitution, aims, and benefits; as, for example, the Scottish iron- 
moulders, masons, carpenters and joiners, and some others having 
extended ramifications. Besides all these, 177 societies are men- 
tioned in the Chief Registrar’s Returns, most of which have branches 
in those districts where the special trade is carried on. There are 
also numerous local societies that are not registered, many of whom 
do not issue annual reports, but confine themselves to the old practice 
of issuing monthly or quarterly ‘returns.’ The total number of 
independent societies in Great Britain alone, registered and un- 
registered, cannot be fewer than 600; and, including the local 
branches belonging to them, the number would reach a total of 
about 8,000. In 1861, when the first Zrades Union Directory was 
compiled, there were nearly 2,000 societies enumerated as being 
then in existence ; but since that date many of these have been 
consolidated or amalgamated. The effect of this fusion, so to speak, 
has been to diminish the number of isolated societies; but, at the 
same time, the number of branches and the aggregate number of 
members have vastly increased. Moreover, a great many societies 
have sprung into existence since that date in trades which, prior to 
1861, had never formed a union; and in all trades the growth of 
these unions has been approximately proportionate to the expansion 
of the vast industries of the nation. 

There is now scarcely a town in the United Kingdom—certainly 
no important town—in which a union or branch of a union does not 
exist. If we take the parliamentary constituencies for comparison 
it would be difficult, we might say impossible, to find one in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, without its trades society or 
lodge. In the larger centres of industry each trade has its union, 
or a branch connected with it; and in many of them there are 
several branches belonging to one and the same association. In the 
Directory alluded to 465 towns are enumerated, mostly in England, 
as having more than one such society located in their midst. 
London had at that date 290; Manchester, 97; Liverpool, 57; 
Sheffield, 60; Birmingham, 42; Glasgow, 50; Dublin, 45; Bristol, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Leeds, Bradford, Cardiff, Belfast, Cork, and 
other large towns having a proportionate number. Of late years, 
particularly since 1867, there has been a tendency to concentration 
and centralisation; but certainly there has not been less activity in 
organisation. On the contrary, the last fifteen years has been an 
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epoch of consolidation and development. During this period a 
much wider system of organisation has developed itself in the shape 
of trades councils, representing all the chief trades in a district or town ; 
and annual congresses have been inaugurated and have succeeded. 

The total number of members ‘in limits,’ that is, not out of 
benefit by reason of arrears, was for the twenty societies enumerated, 
190,969 ; but there would be many thousands more who consider 
themselves to be, and who really are, members although not in 
benefit. These out of limit members may be taken to be about 
10 per cent. of the whole on an average; the total strength numeri- 
cally of the twenty societies would therefore be 192,967. The time 
limited by the rules for benefit members varies in the several 
societies ; in some it is eight weeks only, in others thirteen, but 
generally the ‘quarter ’"—thirteen weeks—is now the usual fixed 
time. At the end of sixteen weeks the member’s name is posted as 
out of limits. The societies specified are in point of actual numbers 
only a few out of many among the larger unions. Of those who 
approach numerically the chief of those named the following may 
be mentioned :—Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 11,516; 
Durham Miners’ Association, 35,000; Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, 9,443; North Yorkshire Miners, 8,000; West Yorkshire 
Miners, 3,000; South Yorkshire Miners, 1,200; Miners of the 
Rhondda Valley District, 4,500; National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, 20,000; Kent and Sussex Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
15,500 ; The Coachmakers’ Society, 8,040; Bakers, three societies, 
2,907 ; Boot and Shoemakers, four societies, 12,300 ; Brass-workers’ 
National Society, 5,000; Brassfounders, 2,043; Brush-makers, 
1,700; Carpenters and Joiners of Scotland, 4,446; General Union 
of Carpenters, 10,085; Power-Loom Weavers of North-East Lan- 
cashire, 16,000; Stockport Power-Loom Weavers, 1,800; Amalga- 
mated Society of Lacemakers, 3,130; Colliery Enginemen, 1,057 ; 
Colliery Mechanics’ Association, 1,800; Cokemen and Labourers’ 
Association, 1,500 ; Iron-workers’ National Association, 2,000; and 
the Cigar-makers, 1,020. These figures are based upon the Returns 
in the last Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 1880, and 
upon the Returns given in at the Fourteenth Annual Trades Union 
Congress, held in London in September 1881. The thirty societies 
enumerated have a total of 183,087 members; these added to the 
192,967 members of the twenty societies already referred to, give an 
aggregate membership of 376,054 for fifty societies only. There is 
no absolutely authentic record as to the actual number of workmen 
in union, but the most trustworthy authorities agree in the estimate 
of there being over a million of bond fide trades unionists. 

At the Sheffield Congress, in 1873, the total number represented, 
according to the credentials given in, was 1,191,922; at the Liver- 
pool Congress, in 1874, the total number returned was 818,032; at 
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the Leicester Congress, in 1877, they were put down at 691,089; at 
the Bristol Congress, in 1878, at 621,767; and at the Edinburgh 
Congress, in September 1879, the total number reported was 530,702, 
The total number given in the Registrar’s Returns, for 278 unions, 
was 260,222. Neither the Registrar’s Report, nor the Reports of 
Congress, taken by themselves, adequately represent the numerical 
strength of the unions, for only a small proportion are registered, and 
a very large number of societies have never sent delegates to the 
Annual Congresses. 

If we take the estimated number of independent societies at 
600, and of branches or local lodges at 8,000, this being at the 
rate of a little over thirteen to each association, and then strike 
an average of 150 members to each such branch, we shall find 
that the gross total of members of the aggregate societies will be 
about 1,170,000 adult males in all the unions. Several purely local 
‘societies have over 1,000 members each; many more have from 500 
to 1,000. The largeness of numbers in the one case will compensate 
for the smallness in other cases. Now, whatever differences of 
opinion may be entertained with regard to the particular objects 
which these men may have in view, or as to the policy of unionism in 
general, one fact cannot be ignored, namely, that the workmen who con- 
stitute this vast industrial army are as a rule the picked men of their 
several handicrafts, and represent the flower and skill of the various 
trades to whichthey belong, and of the industries at which they work. 

The test of fitness applied to each candidate seeking admission to 
the society, when he is proposed, is, to some extent, a guarantee for 
the accuracy of the above description. He has to undergo an ex- 
amination as to character and ability as a workman, and as to his 
capability of earning the current wages of the town or district in 
which he is employed, when seeking to be admitted as a member. 
His proposer and seconder have to speak of and for him from personal 
knowledge, not from mere hearsay; they, or one of them, must have 
worked with him, and be able to vouch for his competency, if not his 
expertness, as a working handicraftsman, and of his being able to 
command the full wages paid in the locality. This circumstance has 
doubtless given rise to the notion that uniform wages is insisted on 
in all cases; but such is not a fact in the way usually stated. Not 
only have candidates to submit to inquiries, more or less searching, 
of the kind mentioned, but in all the better class of unions they 
have to undergo and pass a medical examination as to physical 
fitness, because of the sick, funeral, and superannuation benefits 
attached to the society, and to which as members they become entitled. 
The result of all this is that in regard to ability as workmen, 
health and physical capacity as individuals, and personal character 
and conduct as men, they lay claim to be considered as the cream 
of the several handicrafts with which they are specifically identified. 
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Of course it is not contended that all the good and able men ina 
trade are members of the union, and that all outside its pale are 
muffs and incapables; such an assumption would be perfectly 
gratuitous and insulting. On the contrary, there are large numbers 
of excellent craftsmen who for one reason or another do not belong to 
the trade society of their craft; some are opposed to such combina- 
tions on principle, others dislike the discipline, modes of procedure, 
or the means employed in order to secure the ends aimed at. There 
are plenty of reasons why some men prefer to be untrammelled in 
matters industrial as well as in those that are political, social, or 
religious. The full recognition of this fact is important, because the 
right of independent action and of personal freedom is dependent 
thereupon, and these rights must be maintained. This is the one 
great lesson which is as yet imperfectly understood even by those 
who professedly are the most tolerant. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, that the more uneducated of the trades unionists of the 
country have failed to appreciate the principle of toleration to its fullest 
extent, and to carry it out in policy on all occasions. Still it is 
hardly correct to say, as is often asserted, that those in union constitute 
a tyrannical majority who rule the minority with an iron hand. 
Such a description is scarcely accurate in any case, in most cases the 
very reverse is the fact. In a few instances the proportion of society 
to non-society men reach as high as two-thirds, or it may be even to 
three-fourths in the trade; in others the numbers are pretty evenly 
balanced; but in general the ratio is about one-third society men, 
and two-thirds non-unionists. As a matter of fact, a trade must be 
exceedingly well organised to be able to command the proportion 
of one-third all over the country. The reason, perhaps, why the 
unionists are in so great a majority is because whenever a dispute 
arises those out of union usually co-operate with those belonging to 
the society. If coercion is exercised at all, it is brought to bear upon 
individual dissentients by the combined pressure of both parties ; 
and generally the excessive pressure comes from the non-society 
portion, whose zeal, like that of new converts, is less under control 
than that of the more disciplined unionists. 

One of the greatest popular delusions with regard to trade unions 
is the notion that they are secret societies. The supposition as applied 
to them is as‘erroneous as it would be if applied to Friendly So- 
cities, Building Societies, or any similar associations, where the publi- 
cation of accounts is not madecompulsory. Those registered have to 
send an abstract of accounts to the Registrar’s Office; but, as regis- 
tration itself is purely voluntary, no penalty follows abstention or 
refusal. To those, however, who are directly interested in the society’s 
doings, that is, the members, the financial accounts are open for in- 
spection. It is true, as regards some unions, that they have a 
prejudice against making known their financial condition to ‘out- 
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siders,’ lest their employers should get to know; but this feeling is 
dying out. The reports of many of the larger unions are absolutely 
public documents, for copies are sent annually to the newspapers, and 
private individuals known to take an interest in their proceedings 
can have them for the asking. 

In addition to the annual reports, to a copy of which every mem- 
ber is entitled on payment of a fee of twopence or fourpence, and 
in some cases free, a large proportion of the unions issue either 
fortnightly, monthly, or quarterly ‘returns’ or reports; in these all 
matters of importance to the society and members are recorded, and 
occasionally debated. In them are inserted the minutes of the 
council, the resolutions of the branches, the votes of the members on 
the several propositions submitted to them for their approval or 
rejection ; proposals to strike, and the votes thereupon, the latter 
being taken by means of voting papers. A perusal of these periodical 
trade organs would afford much amusement to those who imagine that 
the members are ‘ruled,’ or overridden, by their officials and the 
executive. The duty of editing these reports devolves upon the 
Secretary under the supervision of the council, and they often con- 
tain, not merely criticisms upon matters of policy, but attacks 
and sharp censures upon the conduct and decisions of the officers and 
council; and however annoying or even unjust these may often be to 
the individuals thus attacked, they are obliged to insert them, if they 
come in the form of a resolution from a branch. And the ingenuity 
of the concoctors and writers of some of the so-called resolutions is 
perfectly wonderful ; they manage to crowd into them sometimes— 
a preamble, a bill of indictment of tolerable fulness, not a little 
special pleading, a summing up and a sentence on the ex parte evi- 
dence adduced. In one society’s monthly not long since there was a 
string of resolutions calling the executive to account for paying the 
charwoman two shillings more per week for keeping the offices clean ; 
but the council on this occasion stood manfully to the woman, sup- 
porting her claim against all opposition, and in the end silencing it. 
Fair criticism on matters of policy, strictures on accounts, suggestions 
for alterations in rules, and subjects of a like nature are freely can- 
vassed and debated in the pages of these reports; sometimes other 
questions are permitted to be debated when they appertain to the 
objects of the society, or tend to promote its material progress and 
advance the welfare of its members, whether the comments be favour- 
able or otherwise to the views held by the general council. 

Some idea as to the quantity of such reports and publications 
issued yearly by trades societies may be gathered from the following 
figures quoted from their own returns: the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners sent out during one year, 100,500 ; the Iron- 
founders issued 97,875, and the Boiler-makers and Shipbuilders, 
83,390. The numbers are not stated by some societies, but that they 
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are almost equally numerous in proportion to their members is proven 
by the fact of the cost of printing and postage and parcels being about 
proportionate in most instances. As an educational force, constant in 
its operation, the value of this undercurrent, if we may so describe it, 
as a stimulus to thought and reflection, cannot be over-estimated. 

The total nett income for the year of the twenty societies enumerated 
was 395,375/. 14s. 4d., the gross expenditure being 351,197/. 13s. 5d. ; 
and at the same date, the aggregate balances amounted to 
368,864/. 19s. l1ld. In addition to which various assets, such as 
arrears, property, stock, &c., were held, making the total worth 
432,3351. 4s. 6d. It must be remembered that for five years the dis- 
bursements were abnormally heavy, caused by depression in trade, 
and also by a few great and rather disastrous strikes—such as the 
masons’ strike in London, the carpenters’ and joiners’ strike in Man- 
chester, the strike of the boiler-makers and iron-shipbuilders in the 
Clyde, and some others, of lesser consequence, elsewhere. 

With respect to the details of income little need be said. It is made 
up chiefly of contributions—the engineers, ironfounders, boiler-makers, 
and carpenters, pay ls. weekly; the steam-engine-makers, 9d.; the 
masons, 1ld.; the cabinet-makers, 8d.; the tailors, 7d.; the plas- 
terers, 6d., and others similarly. In addition to the regular weekly 
contributions, there is usually a small quarterly payment of some kind 
for local purposes. The other sources of revenue are: entrance fees, 
fines, payments for reports, rules, cards, and emblems; bank interest, 
and occasionally special or general levies. 

No accurate return of the aggregate annual income of all the 
unions has ever yet been made; nor is such a return possible, unless 
the whole of the societies could be induced to register ; and even then 
it seems as though it were not practicable, for out of 174 registered 
unions only 130 made a return according to the schedule, and even 
some of them were defective. The proportions for Scotland and Ire- 
land are relatively about the same. These returns do not, therefore, 
help us very much. The amount stated as the annual income of 
those whose returns were sent in was 257,439/. The most that can 
be done is to estimate approximately the total yearly income of the 
entire number of such societies. This estimate is based upon an 
examination of a very large number of actual reports, and upon infor- 
mation gleaned direct from official sources. Taking the estimated 
number of members as before given as the basis of computation, the 
aggregate annual income of the whole of the unions from all sources 
cannot be far short of two millions sterling. 

The revenue of the unions is derived from sources so nearly 
identical that further comment on this point is scarcely needed, for 
the only variation of any note is in the amount of contribution and 
the entrance fees. The feature of all others which is perhaps of the 
greatest interest to the general public is the mode in which the vast 
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sum contributed is expended. In order to understand this side of 
the balance-sheet it is necessary to remark that the members are 
entitled to all benefits named in the rules, according to the scale 
therein laid down, with very slight exceptions, there being no elabo- 
rate division into classes as in many societies of another kind. In 
the societies whose reports are under review, the sick pay varies from 
9s. in one society to 12s. in another per week ; superannuation from 
5s. 6d. to 8s. per week; funeral allowance—member’s death, 7/. to 
12/.; wife’s death, 51. to 6/.; accident benefit from 50/. to 1501.; 
out-of-work pay, usually called donation, from 8s. to 11s. weekly ; 
emigration grants from 5/. to 6/.; strike pay from 10s. to 21s. 
weekly ; in some societies this amount is increased by payments to 
wife and children. Benevolent grants to distressed members, and 
to the widows and children of deceased members, are also given in 
some societies, but not in the form of pensions as in the Foresters 
and many other friendly societies. From what has been said it will 
be seen that in the better class of trade unions are combined trade 
protection, mutual insurance, provident benefits, and charitable bene- 
factions, and other advantages in one and the same society; they are 
therefore associations for mutual self-help, on an extended scale, in 
the best sense of that term. 

The payments made during a single year on account of the 
various benefits provided for in the rules of the several societies enu- 
merated were :—Sick pay, 79,2701. 1s.; funerals, 27,6631. 12s. 9d. ; 
superannuation, 41,9227. 8s. 2d.; accidents, 9,4871. 14s. 9d.; 
benevolent grants, 4,419/. 13s. 8d.; out-of-work allowance, 
116,956/. 9s. 1d. ; grants to other trades, 1,340/. 16s. 11d.; and for 
strike-pay, 27,2951. 5s. 1d. 

The first four items, embracing sick, funeral, superannuation, and 
accident benefits, including medical attendance, examination, and 
certificates, are exactly the same as in friendly societies pure and 
simple. The aggregate amount paid in one year was 158,343/. 16s. 8d., 
and that year was by no means the heaviest, but rather lightest, in 
so far as the demands upon the funds were concerned, for several 
years past. The portion of their expenditure herein set forth requires 
no explanation and no defence. . There can be no real difference of 
opinion with regard to the value of those provident provisions for 
sickness, accidents, or old age, or as to the beneficent effects which 
they necessarily have upon the families and in the homes of those 
who are the recipients of such relief, when needed. The sums paid 
under the head of benevolent grants belong to the same category, for 
they represent gifts to distressed members, and to their widows and 
orphans ; in the case of the masons, cabinet-makers, and compositors 
they also include annual contributions in aid of local hospitals or 
medical charities. The total amount expended in benevolent grants 
of all kinds was, 4419/. 13s. 8d. during one year. 
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What is called donation benefit—that is, out-of-work allowance— 
needs a word or two of explanation, because in one instance, that of 
the engineers, it sometimes includes payments which in other socie- 
ties would be called strike pay, that is to say, it includes the weekly 
allowance of men who may be discharged in consequence of some 
dispute or other in the shop. This, however, is, as far as practicable, 
deducted from the total amount. When these two items were first 
lumped together, the rules of the society were deposited with the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, at which time it was considered 
that all payments under the head of strikes, if not absolutely in 
contravention of law, at least were sufficient to disqualify the society 
from receiving the quasi protection of its funds which was intended 
to be given thereto by the deposit of the rules with the Registrar, on 
the ground that all such payments were in restraint of trade. At 
the present time, thanks to the Labour Laws of 1875, the doctrine of 
restraint of trade is practically abolished ; and under the Trade Union 
Act 1871, and the excellent Amending Act of 1876, such legal 
disability no longer exists, ample protection being accorded to the 
funds of trades societies. 

The totat-payments to members out of work, inclusive of bene- 
volent grants to distressed members, by the societies named, during 
1877, amounted to 115,888/. 8s. 6d.; this sum being altogether ex- 
clusive of strike pay, or the cost of labour disputes of any and every 
kind. During the year 1878 there was an enormous increase of pay 
under the heads of donation and travelling, in all societies. In the 
Engineers’ it rose from 54,478/. 18s. to 75,552/. 9s. 10d.; in the 
Ironfounders’ from 25,3371. 108. 5d. to 38,4861. 14s. 7d.; in the 
Steam-Engine-makers’ from 2,964/. 8s. 5d. to 5,573l. 10s. 8d.; in 
the Boiler-makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ from 14,818/. 48. 5d. 
to 21,388/. 14s. 9d.; and in the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ from 
4,2971. 10s. 8d. to 10,7267. 19s. 9d.; being an increase in those 
five societies alone of 49,8011. 17s. 9d. in one year. The year 1879 
was still more disastrous to the societies which provide out-of-work 
benefit for their members, the drain on their funds having been 
enormous through the long-continued depression in trade. The 
amounts expended in relief of this kind by the same five socie- 
ties was, for 1879, as follows:—Engineers, 131,101/. 3s. 10d. ; 
Boiler-makers and Iron Shipbuilders, 32,0387. 6s.; Ironfounders, 
57,5101. 18s.; Steam-Engine-makers, 8,447]. 9s.; Carpenters and 
Joiners, 28,1891. 14s. 3d.; or a total, in five societies alone, of 
257,2871. 11s. 1d. The accounts for the year 1880 showed that the 
tide has turned, and that there was a gradual but sure return toa 
normal condition of trade. In that year the same five societies 
expended in relief to the unemployed the following sums :—Engineers, 
56,5801. 13s. 1ld.; Ironfounders, 24,3441. 10s. 6d.; Boiler-makers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, 7,228]. 3s. 6d.; Steam-Engine-makers, 
3,5721. 5s. 3d.; Carpenters and Joiners, 22,132/. 16s. 2d. 
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The system of out-of-work relief, or donation benefit, is altogether 
unique ; it is to be found only in connection with trades unions, and 
as yet only in the best of these. Indeed, as a working scheme, it is 
scarcely practicable in connection with any other form of associa- 
tion, society, or insurance corporation; it can only be maintained 
with efficiency and its principles be successfully carried out in a 
society where the members belong to the same trade and are subject 
to the same fluctuations in the labour market; and where also the 
wages paid are, on the average, pretty much alike. The weekly pay- 
ments made to those out of work vary from 8s. to 10s. each member— 
a sum just sufficient to ‘keep the wolf from the door,’ but not enough 
to superinduce or encourage idleness to any extent; or to cause the 
recipients to be content with so meagre an allowance if by any possi- 
bility employment can be procured at their trade. Trades unions in 
conducting this branch of their financial operations have an immense 
advantage over every other form of association, forasmuch as each 
member is known to his fellows, and the cause of dismissal from work 
cannot, for any length of time, in any case, be easily kept secret. If 
the dismissal be through misbehaviour or drunkenness, the member 
so discharged forfeits his out-of-work allowance ; if, on the contrary, it 
was through no fault of his own, he not only gets the benefit of the 
weekly allowance for the time being, but the other members of his 
branch are on the alert with a view to assist him in obtaining work 
elsewhere at the earliest moment. Besides which it is no uncommon 
thing for employers to send direct to the nearest lodge-house for 
hands when he requires them—a mode of mutual co-operation which 
is increasing, and is likely to increase, as time rolls on. 

The vast sums expended in this one benefit alone, year by year, 
by societies composed of workmen belonging to the skilled trades of 
the country, and especially during the recurring periods of depression 
in trade, tell a terrible tale of suffering to which the artizan classes are 
periodically exposed ; albeit that the suffering is mitigated scmewhat 
by the sensible provision made in better times to meet such an 
emergency by the forethought of the members. In the Iron- 
founders’ Society 9 per cent. on an average were out of work all 
the year through in 1877. In the year 1878 the average number on 
the books week by week was 1,842; all through 1879 the average 
was 12 per cent. in each week, and in 1880 the number was 10 per 
cent. The expenditure of the same society, for the same years, was, 
for this benefit alone: 1877, 25,3371.; 1878, 38,486/.; 1879, 57,5101.; 
and in 1880, 24,243/.—an enormous annual rate for an average 
membership of about 11,000 men. The proportion similarly 
expended by the Engineers, Boiler-makers and Iron Shipbuilders’, 
and other societies, during the same period was equally great, and 
one might add alarming. The immensity of the service thus 
rendered to the community generally, as well as to the workmen 
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themselves, and to their families, by this timely provision for bad 
trade is undeniable; by this means the Poor Rates are relieved, 
homes are preserved, children are fed—although it might be spar- 
ingly—and the terrors of the Workhouse, often more terrible than 
death to the artizan classes, are minimised, if not utterly forgotten. 

The cost of strikes during the last few years, in some trades 
particularly, has been unusually heavy ; the total amount so expended 
by a dozen societies in 1877 was 46,6951. 18s. 8d.; of which amount 
40,7881. 11s. 2d. was expended by three societies alone. These sums 
included the payments made by the Masons’ Society towards the cost of 
the London strike; by the Carpenters and Joiners’ Society towards 
the strike in Manchester ; and by the Boiler-makers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Society towards the expenses of the strike and lock-out on 
the Clyde—three strikes of large proportions and very costly. In 
nearly all other societies the expenditure on account of strikes was 
comparatively trifling, though labour disputes were supposed to be 
frequent ; and even in those specifically referred to the expenditure 
on strikes formed but a small portion of the total outlay. Notwith- 
standing the outcry at the time as to the number of strikes in 1878, 
the sum expended for strike purposes by the trades enumerated in 
that year did not exceed that of the previous year. In some trades 
there was an increase, in others a decrease, but in the aggregate the 
amount was not much larger than in 1877. 

The cost of management in a few societies is somewhat heavy ; 
in others it is extremely moderate when all things are fairly taken 
into account. In most of them it is as economical as it well can be 
considering the extent of the organisation, and the numerous officials 
concerned in its administration. If a comparison were ever instituted 
between the cost of management in trades unions and that of public 
companies, insurance societies, and corporations, and even of charit- 
able institutions, it would be found that, in nearly every instance, the 
unions would come out of the ordeal with flying colours as regards 
the proportion which the management charges bear to the annual 
income or expenditure. 

The numerous council meetings which are held from time to time 
in nearly all cases weekly, in some instances three or four times a 
week, are inexpensive looked at singly, for the payments to council- 
men only amount to from ls. to 1s. 6d. per night each man, plus 
his ’bus fares to and from the meeting, if the man’s residence is 
three miles distant from the council room. Delegates or general 
council meetings are more costly, as they bring together a number of 
duly appointed delegates from all parts of the country, numbering 
oftentimes from one hundred to a hundred and fifty representatives 
atatime. Their sittings too sometimes extend to a month; usually 
they last a full week ; so that what with railway fares, hotel expenses, 
time and incidental expenses of the delegates, rent of place of 
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meeting, printing, postages, and other unavoidable charges, a con- 
siderable sum is generally absorbed in each such gathering. 

There is one item in the cost of management which of late years 
has enormously increased, namely, the rent of club-rooms for lodge 
meetings ; especially has this been the case during the last twelve or 
fifteen years. Formerly it was no unusual thing for publicans to give 
the use of their large rooms in public houses rent free, or on payment 
of a very small quarterly fee for gas and fuel only; now a weekly or 
quarterly rental is charged generally. The chief reason alleged for 
this change is that the men using the club-rooms do not spend in 
drink so much as they did formerly on their lodge nights; and, 
therefore, so the landlords assert, they cannot afford to allow the use 
of their rooms free of charge. A stipulated fee for each meeting 
night, or a periodical rent charge, is now exactedin most instances, 
No one will regret this, for the principle is a sound one, both for the 
landlord and for the men; the latter are assuredly the better for the 
change, inasmuch as they can either take their glass of ale or go 
without it, as they please, and not feel beholden to any one for the 
accommodation. In days gone by the value of a licensed house was 
very much enhanced by the fact of its being a ‘society house’; now 
it is regarded as of doubtful advantage, except in certain poor 
neighbourhoods. These facts have a moral and social value peculiarly 
theirown, for they indicate a growing disposition in favour of sobriety, 
drink being now often excluded from the lodge-rooms during business 
hours. This change almost wholly dates from about 1867, a short 
period of some fifteen years. 

Printing, stationery, postages, and parcels are extremely heavy 
items in the management of trades unions. Besides the annual 
reports, circulars, returns, or reports are issued fortnightly, monthly, 
or quarterly; the contribution cards are changed quarterly as a rule, 
the fines and arrears being entered thereon, as well as the payments 
made; forms for filling in the several periodical returns, state of 
trade in the district, notices of various kinds, summonses to meet- 
ings, voting papers, and numerous other printed papers and circulars, 
all of which have first to be sent to the officers of the various branches 
from the central office, and by them to the members. An enormous 
quantity of printing entails a correspondingly heavy expenditure for 
its distribution, either in the shape of postages or payments for the 
carriage of parcels. For example, the Carpenters and Joiners’ printed 
and distributed in one year 100,500 reports—monthly, quarterly, and 
annual, besides all the other printed matter issued by the society. 

It is generally supposed that the enormous income of these socie- 
ties is squandered away in high salaries to officials. A greater mistake 
was never committed than that involved in such a supposition as the 
following quotations will show. The chief officer in all trades unions is 
the general secretary; in the Engineers’ his salary is 280/. per annum; 
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in the Boiler-makers’, Carpenters and Joiners’, Masons’, London Brick- 
layers’, Plasterers’, and Tailors’ it is 156l. per annum; in the Steam- 
Engine-makers’, Ironfounders’, Typographical Printers’,and some others 
it is 1301. a year ; and in the Manchester Order of Bricklayers, through 
the division of the trade from the friendly society fund, the secretary 
was allowed 104/. from each, the amounts being kept distinct as 
though they were two separate societies—total, 208/. In a very large 
proportion of the unions the salaries of the general secretaries is 
under 130/. a year. It is evident, therefore, that the expression, 
‘highly paid officials,’ isa misnomer. The office of general secretary 
to a trade society is no sinecure; the duties are onerous and heavy, 
and necessitate constant and regular correspondence with the officials 
of the whole of the society’s branches, and not unfrequently with a 
number of individual members also; the correspondence alone in- 
volves a great deal of labour. They have to prepare the matter for 
and edit all reports, returns, balance-sheets, and other printed docu- 
ments issued by the society; they must attend all meetings of the 
executive and general council, and keep a correct record of the deci- 
sions arrived at; enter up all minutes, and see that all rules, regula- 
tions, and resolutions are faithfully carried out. They have to draft 
all resolutions and documents, compile and tabulate all returns, and 
arrange the whole of the miscellaneous matters which from time to 
time have to be laid before the committees or the general body of the 
members. They have also to keep a watchful eye upon the doings of 
all branch officers, and see that they perform their various duties pro- 
perly and punctually according to rule. The work of a general secre- 
tary is laborious, multifarious, and onerous, and any neglect on his 
part is instantly noticed and censured ; and the censures have to be 
and are published in the papers edited by himself. 

Presidents are not, as a rule, ‘salaried officers ;’ an exception is 
to be found in the Tailors’ Society, whose president is paid 75/. per 
annum; but in this case his duties are exceptional, for he has to 
devote a very considerable portion of his time to the society’s affairs, 
often being away from his home for weeks together on business con- 
nected with the union. In the majority of instances the president 
for the time being is paid very little more than an ordinary council- 
man, unless by virtue of his position he is called away from his work 
during the day-time, when for such service he is paid for the time 
lost. Otherwise trade union presidents are not salaried officers. 

Treasurers are usually remunerated for the loss of time and ex- 
penses only while transacting the business of the society ; in one case 
the expenditure for the year was 15/., in another 10/., in a third 
8/., and in a fourth 2/. for services rendered during the entire year. 
Auditors are simply paid for loss of time if engaged during the day ; 
if at night only they get from 1s. to 2s. 6d. per night for each sit- 
ting—two to three hours. Branch secretaries are paid according to 
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a scale; the highest salary paid for 300 members does not exceed 20]. a 
year. In the Engineers’ the remuneration for 300 members does not 
exceed 12/. a year; and taking the majority of the unions the latter 
sum would fairly represent the average yearly salary paid to lodge or 
branch secretaries. Other branch officers, such as presidents, trea- 
surers, stewards, auditors, &c., &c., are paid at rates ranging from 6d. 
to 1s. per meeting night; it is very seldom that the pay in any case 
exceeds ls. per night. Ifthe branch is a large one, and the accounts 
are somewhat heavy, the auditors may be allowed a little extra, from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d., perhaps, for each sitting. When, therefore, a large 
sum is quoted as having been swallowed up in salaries, in a particular 
union, the total amount must be divided by (1) the number of 
branches belonging to such union, and (2) by the number of officials 
which participated in the ‘ plunder’—the average being six or seven 
officers to each branch. 

The rent of central offices is equally moderate; the highest, that 
of the Engineers’, with 46,101 members, and an annual income of 
132,506/., is 1001. The Carpenters and Joiners’, and the Plasterers’ 
have each their own freeholds, the rental value being put down at 
1007. and 80. respectively, computed at 5 per cent. on the outlay. 
The Bricklayers’ have just embarked on a similar undertaking, the 
ground for offices having been purchased, and the offices are to be 
built under the immediate supervision of the council. The Iron- 
founders’ pay 46/. a year, the Boiler-makers’ 50/., the Masons’ 401., 
the Steam-Engine-makers’ 40/., and the Tailors’ 30/. In many socie- 
ties the rent is even less than in the cases given. Generally speaking 
the offices serve as residences for the general secretary, as well as for 
the official place for the transaction of business. 

The cost of delegations in some societies is a serious item, and 
consequently it is one that demands a word or two of explanation, 
especially as it is often referred to in a tone of depreciation. Under 
this head is included railway fares, lost time, and hotel and personal 
expenses of the delegates whenever they have to travel from home on 
the society’s business, and all incidental charges appertaining to such 
journeys and affairs. If, therefore, the lump sum appears to be exces- 
sive, the number of such delegations must be taken into uccount. The 
charges in all societies are according to a fixed scale—so much a day 
for time and hotel expenses, and second-class fares ; the latter is nearly 
an invariable rule, but the amount allowed for time and expenses 
differs; as a rule, however, the current wages paid in the trade is 
generally taken as the basis of computation. It might safely be 
said that the chances are that tvo little, not too much, will be paid in 
most cases. 

The entire cost of management in the societies whose accounts 
have been subjected to critical examination does not exceed on the 
average 121} per cent. of the gross expenditure. The total amaunt 
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expended by a dozen of the largest typical societies in one year was 
329,9581.; of this amount 286,300/. was directly applied to the relief 
of the members in the shape of benefits of one kind or another; 
leaving a balance of 43,6571. to be accounted for. Of this latter sum 
over 2,000/. was refunded as income, being the proceeds of payments 
for reports, emblems, rules, and the like, so that the net cost of 
management was about 41,650/. The percentage varies of course in 
various unions ; in some it approaches to 14 per cent., in others it is 
below 10 per cent. In estimating the cost of management the number 
of officers must be borne in mind. Usually there are six officers to 
each lodge—a president, secretary, treasurer, steward, and trustees 
and auditors, apart from general officers and councilmen at the 
central office. The sum mentioned, 41,650l., seems a large sum in 
the aggregate; but it should be remembered that the dozen societies 
selected had 2,024 branches, so that the amount had to be divided 
between 12,144 officials of one sort and another; each man’s share, 
for a year’s services, would therefore be about 3/. 10s. for the year. 
Economy cannot well be carried further than this. 

One noteworthy circumstance in connection with those associations 
is the general honesty of the officials ; the number and amount of the 
annual defalcations are comparatively insignificant items, considering 
the extent of the organisations, the large sums of money passing and 
repassing through the hands of the officers, and the numerous officials 
who have directly and indirectly to deal with the funds. This aspect 
would not deserve notice except for the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. Honesty is the first and commonest duty of life; and no man 
deserves praise for being honest, except by comparison. In this in- 
stance it should be recollected that branch officers are, for the most 
part, illiterate men whose only education was obtained at the village, 
national, or small dame’s school of the past generation. Remembering 
this fact, even errors of account are trifling, and not numerous, all 
things considered. For many years the law offered a premium to 
fraud and dishonesty by refusing to punish offenders for embezzle- 
ment of the funds. Yet, during these years, misappropriations were 
rare, and the amounts so mis-used were inconsiderable. It speaks 
well for the unions, and for the men who conduct their affairs, that 
prosecutions for peculation are few and far between, even when 
poverty is the tempter. When hard things are sometimes said against 
trade union officials this trait in their character deserves to be recorded. 

The aggregate cash balance in hand is not large when averaged 
over the entire body of the members; but it is large when the heavy 
expenditure of the last six years is taken into account. If it were 
not for the fact that the societies enumerated have had a lengthened 
experience, extending over many eventful years, with all their fluctua- 
tions, drawbacks, depressions in trade, and labour conflicts—all of 
which seem to occur and recur at tolerably regular intervals—one’s 
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faith in the stability of the unions would be somewhat shaken; but 
the members generally feel the utmost confidence with regard to the 
future, believing as they do that the financial soundness of the several 
unions has been thoroughly tested, and that their solvency is beyond 
all question: The feeling of security was, however, by no means re- 
assuring towards the close of 1879; and even in 1880 the brighter 
prospects were only very partial. The excess of expenditure over 
income in seven large societies alone amounted in the course of six 
years to no less a sum than 199,592/. 2s. 2d.,—or, in round figures, 
to nearly 200,000/. sterling. The strain was at one time of such a 
character that nothing could have withstood it except the elastic 
nature of their constitution, especially with respect to levies and 
extra contributions. 

The Registrar’s Annual Returns do not give the yearly expendi- 
ture of the registered societies, so that it is not easy to compare it 
with the annual income; though why the expenditure, and other 
particulars, should not be given does not appear. But an examina- 
tion of their accounts shows that they have been tried similarly with 
those-selected by the long period of depression in trade. The combined 
balances of the 179 registered societies given in the last return 
amounted to 272,413/. ; the year previous they amounteci to 309,2231. ; 
a falling off of 36,810/. during the year. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of members had increased by nearly 20,000. A comparison of the 
accounts of registered and unregistered societies leads to the conclusion 
that the gross balances of all the unions may be put down as being equal 
to one-third more than the gross annual income; this would give 
them a total available balance of cash in hand of about three millions 
sterling—equivalent to eighteen months’ contributions, fees, and fines. 

The question as to the solvency of trades unions was much can- 
vassed during the sittings of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into their rules and organisation, in 1867 to 1869; and two 
experienced actuaries were examined with a view to show ‘ whether 
the subscriptions contributed by the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers’ and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners were 
sufficient to answer the several purposes, benevolent and other, for 
which they purport to be received.’ Mr. Robert Tucker and Mr. 
A. G. Finlayson gave it as their opinion that they were not sufficient, 
and predicted that these particular unions would come to grief. Since 
then similar opinions have been expressed over and over again by persons 
who thought themselves qualified to speak, and they have been as 
often answered by the officers and advocates of the unions. After a 
further experience of another fourteen years, those two societies stand 
at the head ofall the unions in the country in financial resources, and 
that too without having had to resort to extraordinary levies as a 
means of replenishing an exhausted exchequer. The answer would 
therefore seem to be complete. Recently, however, a circular was 
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issued by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in 
which this sentence occurs: ‘A provision has been inserted in our 
rules by which it is rendered utterly impossible for the society ever 
to become insolvent, —thus making assurance doubly sure. 

One of the drawbacks in connection with the financial condition 
and management of trades unions is the difficulty as to the invest- 
ment of their funds; almost the whole of their capital is on deposit 
at easy call either in Post-Office Savings Banks or in commercial and 
trading joint stock banks, the interest accruing in all cases being 
extremely low. There are some exceptions to this rule, but they are 
extremely rare. The boiler-makers have about 15,000/. invested in 
local corporations and Harbour Commissioners’ Bonds; but they had 
at the same time 35,000/. in post-office and mercantile banks. Mr. 
Gladstone gave increased facilities for depositing large amounts in 
the Post-Office Savings Banks some years since, which privilege has 
been widely taken advantage of all over the country. Before that 
time the major portion of such funds was held by publicans, brewers, 
and distillers—the former being in most cases the treasurers to the 
branches of the unions, and the two last the bankers. The chief 
reason for placing the money in the banks at call is the danger lest 
it should be suddenly required, in the event of a great strike or lock- 
out. If the relationship subsisting between employers and employed 
could be better adjusted, and the oft-recurring conflicts between capital 
and labour avoided, a large proportion of the funds might be invested 
in permanent securities at a higher rate of interest, and a portion 
could be employed in reproductive work, or in the purchase of real 
estate for the benefit of the members on the building society principle. 

The following tabular statement will show at a glance the rela- 
tive proportion of the expenditure for friendly society objects on the 
one hand, and for strike purposes on the other, over a period of about 
thirty years. 
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Comment on the preceding figures is scarcely needed, except 
perhaps to say, that in the two cases where the sums are not stated 
the proportion spent in strikes was even less than in some of the 
instances given. Some portion of the amount under the head of 
out-of-work, or donation, in the Engineers’ Society ought to be trans- 
ferred to the strike column; but the exact amount cannot be ascer- 
tained from the reports. The same remark applies to the blacksmiths. 
The highest in the list under the head of strikes is the masons, and 
it might safely be said that in no society of long standing has there 
been more strikes, and in no trade have they been more stubbornly 
contested ; and yet even this society has spent in benevolent purposes 
170,2611. more than they have in strikes, although under this head 
is included not only the strike pay proper, but 13,577/. for delega- 
tions, and 4,221/. grants to other trades during the thirty-one years, 
ending with the date of the report from which these figures are 
taken. The cost of the London strike, lasting from July 30, 1877, 
to May 4, 1878, as given in the final report of the strike committee, 
was 26,2061. 17s. 5d. ; of which amount 16,717/. 16s. 4d. was granted 
from the general fund, and 9,489/. 1s. was raised by local levies, 
voluntary subscriptions, and grants from other trades. Out of the 
total amount voted by the society, the sum of 13,815/. 12s. 6d. is 
included in the foregoing table. An exaggerated notion of the 
amount spent on this strike was prevalent at the time. In addition 
to the foregoing sums the carpenters spent 12,405/. in tool-benefit— 
replacing the tools lost by the members by fire or otherwise ; and 
emigration grants by several societies during many years. 

The rights or wrongs of strikes, general or particular, are not 
here discussed, nor the policy that leads to them ; the purpose of the 
present paper is rather to state facts and quote figures accurately, 
but briefly, than to draw conclusions. Each reader with the data ~ 
before him will be able to judge for himself and frame his own 
theories. Whatever differences of opinion men may entertain as to 
the economical value of these organisations, and to their effects upon 
the industrial, social, and political condition of the country, and 
especially with reference to the well-being of the working classes, it 
is obvious that their force and influence cannot be properly estimated 
until their constitution, laws, numerical strength, and financial 
resources are fully known and understood. With this object the 
preceding condensed view has been prepared and is here presented. 

In conclusion, trades unions are essentially voluntary, self- 
governing, self-supporting, and self-sustaining bodies ; the demands 
made upon the pockets of the members, however heavy at times, 
are promptly and cheerfully met, notwithstanding the fact that 
much personal inconvenience, and even self-sacrifice, is often en- 
tailed upon those who comply with the society’s requirements. If, on 
the occasion of a great strike or lock-out in any particular trade, the 
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resources of the union engaged in the struggle are found to be inade- 
quate to the strain, or are in danger of being exhausted, the appeal 
for help is not addressed to the outside public, but to members of 
other unions; and it is seldom that the appeal is in vain. The 
engineers have often voted 1,000/. at a time in aid of other bodies ; 
only in 1878 they voted 5001. to the Northumberland miners, although 
at the time of its being granted their own expenditure was in excess 
of the income. Individually unionists are not less selfish than other 
persons, but in their corporate capacity they are liberal even to 
magnanimity, and that too not with other people’s money, but with 
their own hard earnings. And not only do they vote supplies out of 
their accumulated funds, but they voluntarily levy themselves for 
the purpose of helping their brother craftsmen when in distress. At 
the time of the ‘Plimsoll movement,’ for the protection of our 
mercantile marine, many of the unions subscribed handsomely, some 
giving 1,000/., although it was outside the general scope of the 
unions. Their profession of fraternity is not, therefore, a mere empty 
sound, inasmuch as they strive to carry out in practice its fundamental 
principle of mutual aid in the hour of need. 


GEORGE HoweELL. 
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FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


In looking back to the beginning of any great schism of thought it is 
often difficult to understand why so vast importance attached to what 
now seem trifles; the parties which opposed each other with the 
utmost vehemence said much the same thing, ‘ only in slightly differ- 
ent words.’ The strifes of the schoolmen are held to be mere phrases; 
it is hard for one who is outside the pale of all churches to see wherein 
lies the essential variance between the Catholic and the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Eucharist ; a devout Churchman or Wesleyan of these 
days does not easily understand the grounds of separation in the last 
century, or, indeed, the precise point at which the ‘ Methodists’ 
ceased to be a stricter section within the Established Church. The 
currents of thought are like those of rivers rising in the same water- 
shed; no reason is evident why they should not take the same direc- 
tion, only when their later course is considered we see how wide was 
the ultimate distance involved in their earliest channels. 

The wish, on the one hand, to change, and, on the other, to refuse 
all change of that which has once been defined, is instinctive. There 
are in the one case the dim stirrings of life, such as take place in the 
spring long before the feelings are conscious of alteration in climatic 


conditions, or 
Even as the prisoned silver dead and dumb 


Shrinks at cold winter’s footfall ere he come; 


in the other the mind is no less sensitive. 

Without in any degree underestimating the great controversies 
in the early centuries of our era, while the rule of faith was forming, 
or those others when the scholastic philosophy issued from the shock 
of opposing forces, we may safely assert that from the time that the 
Church arose to develop the monotheism of Judza and supplant the 
religions of heathendom, no such event took place in the Western, or 
civilised world, as that which on its secular side is called the Renas- 
cence, and on the religious side the Reformation. To the movement the 
Church could not, and did not, as a whole, object. The new learning, 
if it were true, could not only not conflict with truth, but would throw 
many side lights on it. Sciolism and stupidity, the dark shadows 
which attend the light of knowledge, were alone to be disliked and 
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dreaded. The greatest and holiest minds recognised the need of 
reform in high places and in low ; in the luxury of popes and the laxity 
of friars much called for amendment, somewhat for radical change and 
destruction. Perhaps this could not have come wholly from within. 
Outside resistance and criticism are always good for the criticised, if not 
for the critic, just as now the very fact of living in the light of opposi- 
tion makes the Catholic Church in England show more fairly, morally 
and socially, than, let us say,in Madeira. But however this may be, the 
Renascence and the Reformation had hardly begun, when the Church 
instinctively felt that liberty would soon grow into license, and sepa- 
ration would become destruction. Erasmus made merry over 
pilgrimages, and Ulrich von Hutten over the meagre Latinity of 
certain monks; but though they fell out among themselves, and 
though no one would ever have attempted to justify much of what is 
told, not untruthfully, in the Peregrinatio religionis ergo, or the 
amazing ignorance of Pfefferkorn in the Epistole obscwrorum viro- 
yum, the Church looked askance on both reformers, and almost as 
much on him who remained within, as on him who definitely withdrew 
from, the pale of salvation. Assault on dogma was implicitly in- 
volved in opposition to abuses even when the assailants were unable to 
recognise that they doubted dogma at all. Each party soon called 
the other ‘anti-christian, but there was a difference in the meaning 
with which the term was used. The Protestants asserted that the 
pure teaching of Jesus had been overlaid by a multitude of useless 
ceremonies, and that, if these were stripped off, the underlying truth 
would again be manifest, while, as regarded the hierarchy, they 
thought they recognised the mystical opponent of Jesus of whom the 
Revelation had spoken. But they could not mean that Christ was 
nominally or implicitly assailed by a Church which had his image on 
every altar, claimed to preserve his body in every tabernacle, to con- 
secrate and consume it daily, whose whole ecclesiastical year was 
founded on the life of Christ, whose very saints, even if, as their 
enemies said, they had taken his place, were saints only in, and 
because of, their relation to him. But the Catholics meant far more 
than this; that the new spirit of revolt had implicitly in it the denial 
of Christ, and ultimately of God ; that if the premisses of the reformers 
were accepted, then logically followed the downfall of all faith in 
Christ, in God, and in the supernatural, and of course the utter 
abandonment of the name and office of a Church. In the material 
destruction of roods, in the denial of the doctrine of the Mass, this was, 
they thought, involved, and that which was to their enemies a figure 
of rhetoric was to them a very bald but terrible truth when they used 
the word anti-christian. 

Yet even then, and in the heat of controversy, it was scarce seen 
whereunto the difference would grow. The Protestant parties ex- 
pected to keep to the end large portions of faith and ritual which 
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gradually dropped off them; the Catholics scarce thought that the 
revolt would be of long duration. And many, while they held the 
dangerous and unrighteous nature of the new tenets, no doubt hoped 
that these would not issue in their logical consequences, just as now 
those who most assert the antinomian character of the utilitarian 
philosophy are among the most ready to admit that its adherents are 
moral, law-abiding, and excellent men. 

But now that we can regard the controversy with the cumula- 
tive experience of three hundred years, we see how wide is the diver- 
gence of those opinions which seemed parallel at their first separation ; 
that, while the Church is one and the same, Protestantism is not one: 
it has divided into a thousand parties, but the tendency in all is to 
get rid of such dogma as it once possessed, and more and more to de- 
nounce the outward semblance and the inward spirit of the organisa- 
tion from which it sprang. The Church of England alone stands as 
an apparent exception, all the more remarkable because a large por- 
tion, perhaps even a numerical majority, among its clergy have in the 
last fifty years gradually recurred to the outward likeness of many 
Catholic forms, and reasserted many long-neglected doctrines. But 
this reaction is far more apparent than real ; to render them a reality 
there must be authority and discipline. It is notorious that the men 
who carry reaction furthest scoff at discipline, since their bishops, as a 
rule, will have nothing to do with either their teaching or their prac- 
tice, nor is there any central authority to decide who goes right in the 
bewildering maze. The people at large, even those who attend the 
churches in which ritual is most carried out and dogma most asserted, 
regard the whole matter in the light of a pleasing imitation, and look 
on it as provisional, longing for the time when Christendom once more 
shall be united, by which they mean when they themselves can see 
their way to joining the Church of Rome. For noone seriously thinks 
that Rome will yield to them, recognise their orders, and allow 
married priests to officiate, nor would they make any concession 
whatever to the sects, who, without very large allowances, for which 
it is fair to say they do not ask, could play no part in a united 
Christendom. 

But if we take all the other Protestant sects, and the still large 
portion of the English Church which is not reactionary, we find as a 
fact that dogma has faded to a very few articles, and that these are 
always diminishing in number and importance. The creeds are 
recited in the English Church, but few doctrines are, save in the high 
churches, dwelt on with any insistence ; in the nonconformist churches 
the creeds are not even recited, and the very notion of a body of all- 
important doctrines, each one in close interdependence on the others, 
is rapidly vanishing. While in all, no doubt, the excellence of a moral 
life is studiously upheld, enforced by scriptural precept and example, 
supernatural aid is almost disregarded, or at least is vaguely described 
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as the help of the Holy Spirit. How that aid is given and applied is 
left to each believer. He is to discover in himself the workings of 
that which is never defined to him; an uncertain form of words of 
little meaning takes the place of elaborate sacraments which of old 
fortified the Christian at every turn. Grace has become a sound 
instead of a reality, whereof the channels were once so visible that the 
invisible current seemed almost apparent to the senses. In the broad 
church portion of the Church of England, and in some of the sects 
outside of it, there is an increasing tendency to approximate to the 
theology known as Unitarian. Almost all the chapels which belonged 
to the old Presbyterian Church in England, to those clergy which 
separated themselves on the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity, 
have become Unitarian by insensible gradations, and in America the 
gulf between the sects once known as orthodox and unorthodox is so 
little apparent that the interchange of pulpits between their ministers 
is not unusual. 

The Unitarian body is by no means stationary, and among the 
leaders of thought in that community the teaching grows less and less 
dogmatic, tending to restrict itself to the simple enunciation of 
theism, and the need of a life morally correct and intellectually grace- 
ful. There are next to no Unitarian poor. 

The disintegration of dogma has gone further than persons gene- 
rally suppose. The adherents of all sects would be startled at the 
vast number of those who hold no form of religion at all, or who, if 
they attend worship, do so as an act of compliance, or for a season 
of rest, and not on apy grounds of faith. There is no need to do more 
than assert that which is to some a commonplace, and which others 
ean easily verify for themselves if the inquiry is not too painful. 
None who have marked the swift change and abandonment of faith 
during the last quarter of a century, the tolerance extended to those 
who but a few years ago would have been ostracized, the acceptance, 
as commonplaces of criticism, of statements which would not long 
since have been counted as daring infidelity, can doubt that opinion 
is still changing with increasing swiftness. All that lies between the 
Catholic Church and extreme free-thought is whirling and surging, 
but gradually setting into two streams, the one recurrent, the other 
dashing rapidly to some unknown cataract, whose roar is heard by 
almost all, however smoothly glides their barque. 

Those who are called on to take part in the strifes between the 
Churches may for a while shut their eyes to the fact, but few thought- 
ful men whose attention is drawn to it will refuse to grant that ulti- 
mately, later or sooner, the great contest of thought must be fought, 
not between two varying forms of the Christian faith, nor between 
the Protestant sects and unbelief, but between that historic Church of 
which the sects are but children, however they may deny their parent- 
age, and the modern spirit, call it by what name we will. It is not 
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fairly to be called the spirit of unbelief or atheism, for it is not 
dogmatic, and atheism is dogma as much as theism, but it is a spirit 
of patient waiting, and content not to know. If pressed, and obliged 
to define itself, it says frankly that, whatever may be guessed or hoped, 
nothing can be concluded, accurately and positively, of which the 
senses cannot take cognizance, nothing beyond what is material and 
physical. Minds penetrated by this spirit have no desire to force the 
contest prematurely, which, indeed, none can hasten, which will come 
only, like all that is, when the time is ripe; yet none the less are they 
content to see the two lines distinctly forming themselves for the great 
battle of Armageddon, and think it well when one or another who has 
wavered decides to range himself under either banner. Such an one, 
though separated by a vast intellectual distance from the Roman 
position, may yet admire the pomp of that august army which comes 
on as of old, with banners flying and censers waving, chanting its olden 
hymns of faith ; nor refuse his sympathy, even if it be not entire, to the 
phalanx to which he intellectually rather belongs, of men who do not 
much strive nor cry, nor let their voices be heard in the streets, but 
prepare their way in the lecture-room, the laboratory, and the library ; 
yet who, when need is, their faces set like flints, advance without 
pomp, but with unshrinking steadiness, to the overthrow of.what they 
hold as superstition. 

Such an one may do more than this. He may attempt to clear 
the ground for others, if it seem to him that he has in any degree 
succeeded in doing so for himself. For it is a singular fact, in this 
controversy more than in any other, that the magnitude of the issues 
involved blinds men to the logical outcome of their own opinions. 
Many who deem themselves to be in an intermediate position are 
totally unaware that it is already carried, and that they are bound by 
all rules of reasoning to take one or the other side. They assail the 
historic Church with unmeasured vituperations, while their own prin- 
ciples, or what they take to be such, implicitly involve the admission 
of their adversaries’ dogmas; the extremest opinions of Rome are to 
be justified by, and deduced from, the premisses they themselves 
admit. Or, on the other hand, the orthodox will occasionally make 
liberal concessions which involve the denial of what they hold most 
dear, will reject this or that miracle, not on grounds of insufficient 
evidence, but for rationalistic reasons which may equally apply to 
those which they accept, and the like. 

I am of course aware that a vast number of persons do not think 
that a strict logical process is needful in matters of faith, who bear, 
like Canute, their chairs to the edge of the sea of theological change, 
tuck up their feet on the rail, and shut their eyes, and, because they feel 
dry, deny the fact that the water has passed them and is around them, 
believing that they have controlled the flood because it has not actually 
washed them away. And there are those also who can deliberately 
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shut their minds, and clasp them with a clasp, and, having once deter- 
mined on a rule of life which then seemed to them sufficient, have never 
again paid any attention to controversies which do not affect their prac- 
tical life. Happier they, perchance, than those whom an inner impulse 
drives ever to weigh, to sift, to accept or reject all that is presented to 
them, or to which they can reach, yet perchance also not happier, for 
it may be there is no real evil but stagnation, which is but another 









name for death. 

To aid in clearing my own mind, and, if it may be, to enable others 
in some degree to do so too, I wish to show that on Christian premisses, 
by which are here understood those accepted by the majority of 
Christian folk, the very dogmas of Rome which often give most 
offence, and are considered most extreme, are not only to be justified, 
but maintained, with even greater ease than those which find less 
opposition, and to ask whether it be not a logical necessity that whoso 
denies them should deny much more, or, accepting them, should at 
least not judge harshly those who go on to beliefs which are implicitly 
involved in them. Such an inquiry has at least the advantage of 
dealing with grave and momentous issues, and leaves on one side 
minor points, on which are often sharp wranglings by which 
nothing of profit can be decided. If, for instance, the subject-matter 
of difficulty or discussion be whether the Being who created heaven 
and earth can be localised in a wafer and consumed by the faithful ; 
or whether the same Being have given to men who stand in a certain 
relation to him the power of changing, or seeming to change, the 
usually unvarying course of nature ; if he have endowed fragments of 
their bodies, or relics of the Passion of Christ, with abnormal virtues 
of healing and restoration ; if from the merits of those who live holy 
lives there be laid up such an overplus of goodness as avails to cancel 
the temporal punishment of sinners unconnected with them save by 
the general bond of a common humanity, how mean and petty become 
the disputes about vestments, or jurisdiction, or the excellence of an 
Establishment! If it can be shown that the majority of religious 
persons assert that which involves much of what they most abhor, the 
strifes between the Churches are as naught ; the one Church for adhe- 
sion is that which carries out accepted premisses most fully, or the 
rejection of the conclusion necessitates rejection of all that involves it. 

There is perhaps no dogma which has calied forth more indignant 
remonstrance from its opponents than that of the Mass, and in this 
the one point that Christ, whole and entire, God, the Saviour of man- 
kind, is, so to speak, localised in the wafer or bread consecrated by 
the priest. This doctrine may be stated with refined metaphysical 
subtlety ; it may take the crude yet poetical form in which it appears 
in the legend of the Holy Grail, when the knights of Arthur’s Round 
Table saw the Fair Child who came ‘and smote himself into the 
bread,’ so that the onlookers saw the very act of transubstantiation 
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by which the wafer became the Flesh of God. Or, again, it may 
assume a form ghastly and grotesque, in the tale of those medieval 
Jews who, stealing the sacred particle to mock and insult the Christian 
faith, and lancing it with their knives, saw flow forth from the pierced 
wafer red streams of sacred blood. Nor can it be said that this mode 
of stating the doctrine is, even in these days, alien to the feeling of 
clergy or laity of the Catholic Church, since this very miracle and 
its consequences have been taken as the subject of a series of modern 
painted windows in the cathedral of St. Gudule at Brussels. But 
whether stated in subtler or grosser terms, the doctrine is one and 
the same, and it may not inaptly be stated as the localisation of the 
Infinite. 

Now we are not concerned to deny or to minimise the enormous 
difficulties involved, but simply assert that it is not more difficult 
than the ordinary admissions of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
believing Christians. We need not enter into Athanasian niceties of 
the distinction between the nature and offices of the Father and the 
Son. Enough that the Son is stated to be God, infinite and incom- 
prehensible. But if God be infinitely great, he is also infinitely little: 
size has nothing to do with the question, and in fact one of the 
commonplaces about Almighty God is his care for the smallest of 
his creatures, and the manifestation of his power in the minute finish- 


ings of his work. It is brought to our notice by a thousand writers 
from Job to our own day that he has made the firmament and the 
blade of grass, the behemoth and the gnat. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Fach little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings, 


runs the children’s hymn; and Pope, the Catholic poet, says precisely 
what every Christian would admit, that the power of God is ‘as perfect 
in a hair as in a heart.’ But unless a man be prepared to go much 
further than this he might be only a pantheist, and the charge of 
teaching pantheistic doctrine has been freely brought against Pope 
and others who, as Wordsworth, have seen God revealing himself in 
nature. To assert that he is everywhere would at first seem to be 
the very contradictory of such a dogma as that under consideration. 
Yet the mind of man has not felt the doctrines destructive the one 
of the other. The Bible, to which all appeal, asserts, from its first 
page to its last, that in some sense and in some modes God, who is 
everywhere, is present more particularly in certain places. The same 
notion has descended to, and become emphasized in, modern days. 
The majority of persons who go to church would certainly give as one 
of their reasons for doing so, that God is in a special manner there, 
and that his presence hallows the altar yet more. On what principle 
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do they decline to go a step further, and to admit that it may have 
pleased him to place himself, in a still more special mode, and under 
certain conditions, in the sacrament, in that which Christ gave as the 
express sign of his abiding with the Church? Once let it be granted 
that he is in any degree and under any conditions localized, the size of 
the particle is naught, and he who framed the exquisite meshes of the 
fly’s wing, or the microscopic fibres of the lichen, may choose the 
smallest spot in which to show his greatest and divinest power. 

And if any say that the localisation of the Deity may be granted, 
but not the change of the substance of bread into the substance of flesh, 
with which in this case it is intimately and to many minds inseparably 
linked, it lies with them in contradicting this to define what sub- 
stance is, since he who declares himself a believer in, fully admits with 
those who deny transubstantiation that the outward semblance, species, 
and accidents of bread and wine remain wholly unchanged. 

Or we may take the point of relics, whether of Christ or of the 
saints. When an eager controversialist laughed at Cardinal Newman 
because he did not at once refuse credence to the statement that a 
healing virtue still attaches to an oil said to have flowed from the 
bones of St. Walburga, his standing as a clergyman would scarce 
have permitted him categorically to deny the story in the Book of 
Kings that a dead man was raised to life so soon as his body touched 
the bones of Elisha, into whose sepulchre it had been lowered. If 
the new dispensation be, as all Christians maintain, superior to the 
old, a saint living under the graces and gifts of the Gospel might be 
expected to have more, not less, inherent virtue than a prophet-dervish 
of the former faith. If it be claimed for the holy coat at Tréves, for 
the sacred thorn of Paris, for fragments of the true cross, that miracles 
are wrought by their agency, objectors have scarce an obvious right 
still to believe the statement in the Acts of the Apostles that to the 
sick were borne handkerchiefs and aprons which had touched the 
body of Paul, that healing might and did result ; or that other, how 
folk too weak to walk were carried into the streets, that the 
shadow of Peter passing by might fall upon and invigorate them. 
The question in each case would be one of evidence, whether the relic 
were indeed what is asserted, and assuredly for some miraculous 
fragments the evidence that they are what they profess to be is over- 
whelming. ‘There is lessroom for doubt than in the case of many an 
authentic historical record at which to cavil would be the very 
wantonness of scepticism. If, then, there be likelihood that any relic 
associated with Jesus be indeed what is claimed, then from it might 
still flow the same virtue that healed the sick woman when she 
touched his garment’s hem; for surely it would be the extremest 
materialism to maintain that a kerchief or a robe had efficacy only 
while warm from the living bodies of those who wore them. Again, 
conversely, if miraculous agency be admitted at all, and evidence 
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show that any have been healed by such and such relics, the miracles 
would go far to prove the authenticity of the relics by placing them 
in the same category with those sacred garments which once were 
the channels of healing. If, it may be asked, the bones of Elisha 
have a sanative or even a life-giving power, why not the bones of St, 
Walburga; if the hem of Christ’s garment, why not the holy coat of 
Tréves; if the sacred spittle, why not the holy blood in the treasury at 
Reichenau, or that which was spilt on the sacred thorn? And if one 
of these relics, or a link said to be of Peter’s chain, have done as much as 
is claimed for Peter’s shadow, will not the admitted fact prove, or go 
far to prove, the asserted fact, at least to the same extent that the 
tyicpal miracles are proved? I admit the enormous difficulty; it is 
not my business to obtain credence for either, but to point out that 
the rejection or admission of one class may involve the admission or 
rejection of the other. 

The doubt may of course be pushed back yet further, to the point 
of asking whether there be such a thing as miraculous interposition 
at all. Though it is not easy to frame any satisfactory definition of 
miracle, that is fairly complete which is usually accepted—an inter- 
ruption or reversion of the ordinary laws of nature, whether this take 
place by the suspension of those laws, or by the interposition of a law 
that is higher and overrides the lower. Indeed, a God who never 
wrought miracle would seem to many in the position of a God who 
had deliberately abdicated his functions, or rather to be no God at 
all. For such is the imperfection of human intellect that we can 
only think of the sovereign ruler of all under the figure of an earthly 
monarch, and it would seem to us that one who set the affairs of his 
government in motion, to retire to an inner chamber, whence indeed 
he could see all that happened, but never interfered nor communicated 
with his subjects, would be but a poor ruler, a roi fainéant without 
even the semblance of an authority he had ceased to wield. We may 
go further, and assert, without danger of serious contradiction, that 
whoever has ceased to believe in miracle has lost all true faith in a 
personal God. He may keep, if he pleases, the name, but ‘a stream 
of tendency ’ or even an undefined ‘power which makes for righteous- 
ness’ can but be called God in a sense alien to that which has 
been put on it and analogous names since human consciousness first 
woke to the conception of a Being like to but greater than ourselves, 
Unless he were like us, he could not expect us to be like him, while 
the thought of one whose goodness is the explanation and model of 
human virtue is to many that which alone makes moral life possible. 
And if God be living and personal, and the Church a living body 
sanctioned, even framed by him—premisses taken for granted by the 
enormous majority of professing Christians—it is absurd to suppose 
that the organs, so to speak, of miracle became atrophied at some 
date not precisely fixed, and that the Being who once acted through 
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organs and agents, has now ceased to act at all in any true manner. 
Once more we are not here asserting nor denying a personal God, the 
ruler of the world, but if there be such he must act, and if he have 
not retired from governing must show that he governs. The differ- 
ence between the maker of a machine which continues to ply its 
appointed task mechanically and even brutally, and the intelligent 
upholder of a living organism such as the Church is usually assumed 
to be, is the gift of miracles. And this the Catholic Church claims as 
her constant birthright, potentially wherever there are relics of her 
Master and his followers, or traces of their special presence and 
interest, actually in the daily mystery of the Mass, and indeed in all 
sacramental graces. 

Two doctrines, closely connected one with the other, act on many 
persons as red rags on a bull—purgatory and indulgences. It is 
difficult to see what harm the first of these can do to any one. We 
all remember the facetious remark of the Catholic bishop in Ireland 
to his Protestant rival who declined to accept the doctrine of 
purgatory, ‘Faith, you may go further and fare worse ;’ and it isa 
curious fact that the stoutest opponents of the cleansing fire are 
those who earnestly uphold the doctrine of hell—of course for others 
and not for themselves. Unless, however, it be maintained that the 
mere pronunciation of a shibboleth is to free the soul from sin, and 
make it fit for the joys of heaven, the very conception of a penal, 
involves that of a purgatorial, fire. For there are surely those who, as 
the Scotch proverb has it, are ‘ ower bad for blessing and ower guid for 
banning,’ for whom there must needs be a time in which to purge 
themselves before they rise to the clear vision of eternal day, a place 
or state in which pardonable offences may be pardoned, and the 
earthly dross be burned away from the pure gold of the immortal soul. 
Purgatory is logically involved in the thought of hell and in the 
thought of heaven; the true alternative to it is not the immediate 
severance between the sinner and the saint, the transference of the 
one to eternal torment, the other to eternal delight, but the arépyova 
virypetov Urrvov of the Greek poet, the sleep that knows no waking. 
For who is fit for hell or heaven? Even of the evil, a Catholic 
theologian, who did not mince his words nor take a rose-coloured view 
of the future state, has said that Judas is the only soul of whose 
damnation we are quite certain, and surely there are many believers at 
least equally hopeful. 

On the other hand, it was no Catholic, but one of the strictest of 
Scotch Protestants, the great Edward Irving, who objected thus 
vehemently to that shibboleth of the saving power of Christ. In his 
‘Discourse on Judgment to Come’ he says :— 


Now what difference is it whether the active spirit of a man is laid asleep by 
the comfort of the holy wafer, and extreme unction to be his viaticum and his pass- 
port to heaven, or by the constant charm of a few words sounded and sounded, and 
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eternally sounded, about Christ's sufficiency to save? In the holy name of Christ 
and the three times holy name of God, have they declared aught to men, or are 
they capable of declaring aught to men, which should not work upon men the desire 
and the power of holiness? Why then do I hear the constant babbling about simple 
reliance and simple dependence upon Christ, instead of most scriptural and sound- 
minded calls to activity and perseverance after every perfection? And oh! they 
will die mantled in their vain delusion as the Catholic dies, and when the soothing 
voice of their consolatory teacher is passed into inaudible distance, Conscience will] 
arise with pensive Reflection and pale Fear, her two daughters, to take an account 
of the progress and exact advancement of their mind. 


By all means let those who please deny purgatorial fire and purgatory 
of any kind, but in consistency the joys of heaven must vanish at 
the same time, with the dismal hell appointed for those who sin in a 
different manner to the assertor of it, and for the holders of a different 
faith. Where in such a case would be the hope and comfort of 
many a Christian ? 

Ever since, and even before, Luther nailed his theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg, the very name of indulgences has been a by-word 
among men. Catholics themselves have often had to speak of them with 
bated breath, and in a Protestant country the word is little seen. 
Every Catholic is quite aware that his doctrine is capable of the most 
complete defence, or he would not profess to hold it, but he would 
fully admit that the traffic in indulgences, developed to so large an 
extent for financial reasons, to supply the money needed for St. Peter’s 
in Rome, and carried to an excess by vulgar monks who turned 
pedlars with these as their wares, has brought discredit on the 
doctrine itself, as well as on its abuses. But this, however natural, 
is unfair. What is really held by the Roman Church is briefly this: 
for the sake of good deeds, done either by a man himself or by some 
other person, certain penalties of misdeeds may be, under conditions, 
set aside; or to speak technically, an indulgence is a ‘ remission of 
the punishment still due to sin after sacramental absolution, this 
remission being valid in the court of conscience and before God, and 
being made by an application of the treasurer of the Church on the 
part of a lawful superior.’ As in the social so in the moral code, a 
transgression may be of the slightest or of the gravest character. We 
may offend against social law by neglecting to raise our hat to a lady, 
or by running away with our neighbour's wife. For the one transgres- 
sion the penalty may be that the lady forgets to ask us to her next 
evening party, for the graver offence are the law-courts, possibly a 
heavy money fine and exclusion from all decent society. So, in the 
same way, an offence against the moral law may vary from an indulged 
tendency to lie too long in bed; or to be drowsy in church, to the 
gravest sins of which poor human nature is capable; and the Church 
draws a very intelligible distinction between mortal and venial sin, 
making also a difference between two kinds of punishment which fall 
on the offender and the two kinds of forgiveness needed. The one 
punishment is temporal, and, if we may say so, trivial, the other 
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spiritual and eternal, and it is to the passing punishment, whether in 
this world or the next, that an indulgence can alone apply. 

Now if it be a shocking thing that for the remission of temporal 
punishment men should be entitled to draw on a store of merits not 
their own, or on their previous good deeds, the objector, if consistent, 
must refuse to accept any kind of vicarious merit, and apply his law 
of stern and unflinching morality to all cases in which aught is done 
for another’s sake, or in remembrance of the past. Some years ago 
there was an usage at Eton, which seemed to the present writer, when 
only a boy of thirteen, exactly, though perhaps unintentionally, framed 
on the lines of ecclesiastical indulgences. The ‘ Remove’ was a part 
of the school in which geography and history were especially studied, 
and the making of maps was a weekly exercise, to which an im- 
portance was attached beyond their real value as a means of teaching. 
The masters of this form, and, as far as I remember, of this form alone, 
were in the habit of giving what were termed ‘ exemptions’ for well- 
executed maps. A small piece of the corner of the map which deserved 
praise was torn off, signed with the master’s initials, and handed 
to the artist. Perhaps a day or two afterwards the same boy 
was accidentally late for school, and ordered to write out fifty lines 
of Virgil as a punishment. When the time came for producing 
the lines, he presented instead his ‘exemption,’ which was ac- 
cepted without a word; his previous merits had gained him an 
indulgence. I have some impression, though my memory in this 
serves me but imperfectly, that the transfer of exemptions was at least 
tacitly allowed, even if not directly sanctioned, but I speak under 
correction. If it so chanced that a graver fault had been committed 
than the mere venial offence of being late for school, talking in class, 
or the like, and that the offender then presented an exemption, uot 
only was it not received in lieu of punishment, but the very pleading 
the excuse was held to deepen the fault ; and here, on a lower ground, 
was all the distinction between mortal and venial sin. We read in the 
papers that the same school has lately been granted an extra week of 
holidays on account of the marriage, that is to say, the ‘ merits,’ of 
the Duke of Albany. If there be nothing immoral in giving hoys a 
holiday because some one else is married, or in forgiving a trivial mis- 
deed for the sake of previous good conduct, we fail to see the moral 
iniquity of remitting temporal punishment of sin on account of the 
merits of the saints, or of a devotion sedulously performed. And this 
is all that was ever claimed for indulgences, rightly understood. The 
acts are, it is true, on altogether different planes, but the principle is 
the same, and a principle is independent of magnitude, it ‘ shuns the 
lore of nicely calculated less or more.’ And if indeed there be no 
such thing as the application of the merits of one to the needs of 
another, a far larger fabric than was at first contemplated must 
crumble under the blast of displeasure, for surely the whole Christian 
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religion stands on no other foundation, and it must be remembered 
that objections to the intrinsic morality of the whole ‘ scheme of Re- 
velation,’ as it is called, have been based on the simple fact of its 
vicarious character. 

To pass to another subject. The elder Quakers, strict Jews, and 
Mohammedans are consistent in the objections they raise to the use 
of images, holding as literally binding on all the order to make no 
representation of any creature. But apart from such stern Puritans, 
it is hard to see how any possessor of a book of photographs, or who 
hangs in his room the portraits of relatives who tend him no 
longer on earth, or the great and wise who have helped to nur- 
ture his mind, can reasonably object to such aids to thought and 
devotion as hang and stand in the churches. If in rude and 
barbarous countries the symbol is now and then in danger of 
being mistaken for the thing signified, it may possibly be a question 
whether the authorities in that place or country would not do well to 
minimize, as far as in them lay, the devotion paid to such sacred 
objects. But it is difficult to see on what grounds they should be 
bound to do even so much as this, unless the whole theory that the 
divine power is exhibited through material symbols is to break down. 
So long as any graces and gifts are so given, there can be no reason 
why to this or that sacred emblem God may not have attached them 
in a special manner, and just as he is often understood to grant a 
large portion of his spirit to one marred and uncomely like St. Paul, 
so it were not unlike his usual dealings that the image or picture 
specially chosen by him should be not the work of a Michael Angelo 
or a Fra Angelico, but some rude doll or daubed canvas, into which 
the simple workman had put more piety than art. So long as in 
things of everyday life some special human interest may centre in 
this or that portrait quite apart from the artistic merits, a special 
sacred interest may be given to some particular portrait of Christ or 
his saints, and the same power which directs the affections, on the 
hypothesis that devotion and piety are the gifts of God, may grant in 
answer to that devotion corresponding benefits. The whole cultus of 
images seems a part of that sentiment which flows out in all por- 
traiture of those we love. It is absurd to deny to the deepest affec- 
tions that which is useful and praiseworthy when applied to the more 
shallow and fleeting. 

The whole claims and powers of the priesthood appear to be 
involved in the very conception of a Church, as a Church is involved 
in that of a living and ruling God. Of all the absurd notions which 
ever obtained large sway over the human mind, perhaps the most singu- 
lar is that a Supreme Being, who for ages had spoken to men by direct 
communication, or by ministers and prophets having a special gift of 
his own Spirit, who at the last sent his Son with a message, should, 
when he recalled that Son, have simply put the record of all these 
transactions in a book and given to none any authoritative power of 
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interpretation. Conceive a codification of the laws of the realm, 
without judges to declare, interpret, and administer, or a work on 
medicine which, without training, without study of physiology or 
anatomy, every one should understand as he pleased ; yet an uninter- 
preted Bible is more incoherent, more monstrous than either of these. 
It unfolds to the uninstructed eye contradictory statements, and 
upholds for admiration and pattern states of society and theories of 
morals wholly alien to our own, and to others approved by itself. 
But the claim of the Catholic Church, that in all points of faith it has 
divine guidance, and therefore speaks with authority, is intelligible, 
and it would seem involved in the very idea of a living, active, yet 
unseen and unheard ruler, that there should be some interpreter of 
his will to men. From another point of view the priesthood is the 
organized and orderly ministry of those powers which belong to the 
Church as a whole. If it should be maintained that the Church is 
another name for collective humanity considered on its religious side, 
in such a conception may lie the reconciliation of opinions which now 
are widely separated. Considered in this light, should the priest 
declare the forgiveness of the penitent, his absolution has in the first 
place its human side. He expresses the judgment of humanity that 
the sin is not one which should shut out the penitent from the 
fellowship or the kindly relations of men. If men are hard and 
merciless, unforgiving and unjust, Man is not so; the ultimate judg- 
ment is of the best of the race; humanity is the ideal man. And in 
this aspect—we do not forget that there is another—the absolution of 
God pronounced by the priest is the ratification of the absolution of 
man. ‘Hath no man condemned thee, neither do I condemn thee; 
go and sin no more.’ 

We may, it is true, take a wholly different view of the human 
race and of the world. We may assert that all we see and know is 
an assembly of men, how placed here we know not, from whom 
deriving their being we cannot tell, yet probably elaborated by the 
slow toil of the ages from creatures infinitely below our present state. 
We may trace their development from the first organic blastules, 
themselves resultant from chemical changes of which we know nothing 
in organic matter, till, after ages the very enumeration of which 
makes the brain reel, ‘at the last arose the man.’ Then dismissing 
all thoughts of their origin, we may see these beings gradually casting 
off habits which are called evil because they make fellow life and 
society impossible. We may see them striving ever upward, pressing 
forward to some absolutely unknown goal, forming to themselves 
visions of what it may be, bright and beautiful, or dark and hateful, 
to dismiss them with a sigh, and acquiesce in their ignorance once 
more. So far as any man dare to speculate on the days to come, he 
may foresee that this collective humanity of which he forms a part 
has in the future a grander outlook, grander possibilities, than have 
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ever yet been realised. If the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change, and no end comes within the ken of the 
wildest speculation, he may be content not to know. So also he may 
be ignorant of the destiny of each separate unit of the great whole, 
but think it most probable that each having fulfilled his term of years 
is resolved mentally and bodily into the elements from which he 
came, leaving his imperishable part, the few good deeds he has done, 
and the few noble thoughts which have been his, to be used up again, 
transmuted and carried forward by those who shall come. 

And such are conceptions which satisfy many. But those whom 
they do not satisfy, those who cling to the words of the old beliefs, 
‘Credo in unum Deum,’ will surely and increasingly find more 
than they thought enwrapped in the notion of a God, of a Church, 
of a priesthood. A larger number of men will constantly be con- 
strained to admit, at least in some metaphysical and transcendental 
sense, the very dogmas of the Church Catholic they have most spurned. 
If, admitting the postulates of Christianity, they admit also the spirit 
of criticism, they may find themselves denying such fundamental 
principles as omne majus continet in se minus, and that there is no 
escape of a logical conclusion from given premisses. He who begins to 
deny that a God who is infinitely great is also infinitely little, to scoff 
at the efficacy of relics, to scruple at the power of multiplication which 
may exist in portions of the true cross, as under sacred manipulation 
loaves and fishes multiplied by the lake of Galilee, may find that 
his criticism leads him far, first to the denial of biblical stories, then 
to that of the whole supernatural guidance of life and the universe. 

And if such be the case, the morality which is now based on the 
supernatural may fail him, and leave him stranded and wrecked on 
the rocks of his passions, unless he shall have replaced it by a 
morality founded on naturalism, not on supernaturalism ; on evolu- 
tion, and not on revelation. This scheme of morals is as yet hardly 
fermulated ; it is, perhaps, as yet too early to judge or to prophesy 
whether it will ever become a rule of life for the ignorant, the sorrow- 
‘ful, and the humble. 

No doubt for many years to come there will be those who walk on 
some middle way, accepting a portion, yet rejecting much of what 

ence was undoubted by all but a bold and eager minority. Men are 
not yet guided wholly by logic or by reason; their prejudices, their 
fancies, and their wills are equally to be considered in the calculation 
of what any may do. Yet the conflict is becoming more apparent, 
the issue is narrowing, and it has seemed not out of place that one 
who feels the enormous importance of the struggle of faith and un- 
faith, the difficulty of accepting either hypothesis, but mainly the 
impossibility of accepting the Catholic solution, should state in a few 
clear words what seems to him this great dilemma. 


C. Kegan Pavu. 









THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


Tue Bill for the limitation of the hours during which shops and ware- 
houses may be open for the sale of textile fabrics and articles of wear- 
ing apparel where young women and ‘ young persons’ are employed, 
and which was introduced by Earl Stanhope into the House of Lords 
this session, is a laudable attempt to alleviate the undoubted suffer- 
ings of thousands of young women who are at present the victims of 
the long hours of labour needlessly entailed on them by the action of 
trade competition, the mutual jealousy and love of greed of employers,. 
and the thoughtlessness of the public. 

The subject of long hours of labour is closely connected with 
another which has already found a place in the pages of this 
Review, namely, that of the ‘Health and Physique of our City 
Populations.’ The young woman who is kept continuously at work 
behind a counter for fourteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, with only twenty minutes interval for dinner and fifteen for tea, 
and who, under pain of dismissal, is forbidden to sit down during 
these long hours, can scarcely be expected to develop into the healthy 
mother of healthy children; and yet these are the conditions under 
which thousands of women, the future mothers of future Englishmen, 
are wasting young lives which, under more favourable circumstances, 
might have been productive of happiness and blessings to themselves 
and to their children. Close rooms, vitiated air, want of proper ex- 
ercise, and confinement, hurried and interrupted meals, often added 
to badly cooked food and unventilated sleeping rooms, will tell upon 
all but the strongest constitutions. It is no wonder, then, that they 
who go in and out amongst these young women have sad tales to tell 
of insanity, consumption, bronchial affections, chronic dyspepsia, and 
other maladies taking hold of constitutions which at their age should 
be free from such maladies, and would be, had these young women 
remained in their country homes, and not been tempted by the fas- 
cinating idea of becoming ‘ young ladies’ in some fashionable London 
shop. The fashionable shop idea is usually found to be not quite so 
easy of realisation as at first imagined, and the silly girl is thankful 
before long to accept service on any terms in some very unfashionable 
bar or tobacconists’ shop in some quarter of the town not particularly 
famous for its aristocratic connections. 
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Lord Stanhope quoted in the House of Lords extracts from a letter 
by a lady belonging to the ‘ Girls’ Friendly Society ’—an association 
of ladies and working girls established for the purpose of befriending 
and protecting the young of their own sex. This lady, who has taken 
an active interest in the class of young women which Lord Stanhope’s 
Bill was intended to benefit, gives the following interesting account 
of how the question of long hours of work was first forcibly brought 
to her notice :— 


On a hot night in the beginning of June, about 10.30 p.m., my servant came into 
the drawing-room, saying there was a young woman asking if she might speak to 
me. Going at once to see her, I found one of the members of the ‘ Girls’ Friendly 
Society,’ a bright stylish girl from one of the shops in the neighbourhood. Poor 
child! she looked ready to drop, and after my insisting on her sitting down, she 
said, ‘I made bold to come and see you to-night, for I knew you cared for us, and 
oh! do you think the Girls’ Friendly Society could do anything to get us shop- 
assistants shorter hours? It is not only for myself I care, but for the younger ones— 
these hours are ruining them, body and soul. We all went into business at a quarter 
to eight this morning, and it was exactly a quarter past ten when I came out— 
fourteen hours and a half on our feet! We may only sit down for twenty minutes 
for dinner, and fifteen minutes for tea, and to-day I was interrupted “ to go and 
serve customers” three times from dinner, and twice from tea!’ This interview, 
and all she told me of their life and ways—the expedients to which they are 
driven to keep themselves up, to brighten their eyes, and to do without food, 
‘ which is often so badly cooked and served we cannot eat it ’"—made a deep impres- 
sion on me, and I determined to verify if possible the statements. I found the shop 
in which she worked bears a high character. There are some twelve or fourteen 
young women, and the master seems a kind man. But ‘ we must keep open as late 
as the others, or we should lose our customers,’ is his plea. Since then it has been 
my lot to correspond and confer with ladies interested in this class in all parts of 
England, and all I have learnt has made me very anxious some Bill might be 
passed for the shop-assistants in the same way as the Factory Act, for though in 
our small provincial towns the hours are not very long, in many places, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol, they are quite as bad as in London. It is not 
in the West End or even City houses, but in such places as Islington, Newington, 
the Borough, Wandsworth, Walworth, Clapham Junction, in each of which 
places I know individual girls working in shops where the rule is from 8 A.M to 
10 p.m. every day, and on Saturdays, and when stock-taking (which they seem to 
do twice a year), to 11 and 11°30 p.m. In these places there are thousands of 
girls employed as shop-assistants. Only a month ago one of these was laid up at 
the ‘ Lodge ’ by an illness entirely brought on by over long standing, and when the 
doctor told her if she went back her health would be irrecoverably ruined, she 
said, ‘I must go back, for what else can Ido? Oh! I wish there could be a law 
to take care of us!’ Poor child! She was an orphan, and this work was her 
daily bread. Another who came on a Saturday to rest till Monday, suffered so 
much from her feet that the matron had to cut her boots off! Two, almost worn 
out, literally crawled into the ‘ Recreation Room’ about 10 o'clock from a shop 
close by, and on the matron asking them why they came out when so weary, 
answered, ‘ We knew you would give us a cup of hot tea and let us rest ; and we 
need not be in till twelve; the others are going for a walk.’ Does not this result 
of late hours seem all too terrible? The only time for a walk between 10 and 
12 p.m., and that too, when heated, excited, and overstrained! and some are very 
young, many but fourteen! Surely if the House of Lords do but realise the issues 
at stake, in the common cause of humanity they will support Lord Stanhope’s 
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Bill? Sometimes in talking to my girls I laughingly ask them why they do not 
strike—surely, if there are 300,000 shop-assistants in London, they could make 
themselves felt ; but they are far too frightened. If they show they are dissatis- 
fied, or even look anything but happy and smiling, they are dismissed. For alas! 
the supply is even greater than the demand. On Saturday night, my brother, who 
is a clergyman, and happened to be staying here, took me to see formyself how late 
the shops are open. We went about ten o'clock into one where some of my young 
people work, and he had some conversation with the master, who chanced to be 
standing about; he said how much he wished he could close earlier, for the 
expenses, gas, labour, all was more than his profit, only he dared not close when 
others were open! I heard on Sunday that shop closed at a quarter to twelve the 
night before ! 

Here is evidence of overwork, the truth of which, coming as it 
does from a lady intimately acquaiuted with the lives of these young 
women, is beyond all doubt. But, indeed, we do not require in this 
matter the evidence of experts; we have only to use our own eyes. 
The scandal is one which is open, acknowledged on all hands, univer- 
sally deplored. The very shopkeepers who keep these young women 
for so many hours in bondage, deplore the necessity of it, and usually 
respond in the affirmative when requested by such a society as the 
Early Closing Association to sign a memorial requesting their fellow 
shop-owners to close at a more reasonable hour than is customary ; but 
the competition between shop and shop is so sharp that, if but a small 
minority hold aloof and insist on a late trade, the majority feel 
themselves, rightly or wrongly, obliged to yield for fear of losing their 
customers. Whether this result would really follow a bolder and 
more independent line of action on the part of the majority may well 
be doubted ; but the fact remains that a small, sometimes infinitesi- 
mally small, minority is able in a given neighbourhood to checkmate 
the wishes of the vast majority of traders, and to doom thousands of 
young men and women to a bondage hurtful to mind and body. 

Lord Stanhope brought forward in support of his Bill the evidence 
of several Government inspectors, who, in their reports, had deplored 
the sufferings to which these young people were unnecessarily exposed, 
and who advocated legislative action as the only remedy likely to 
prove effective. In the debate which followed the introduction of 
the Bill, all the speakers (including Lord Rosebery on behalf of the 
Government), the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Duke of Somerset, and Earl Fortescue, spoke in favour of the principle 
of the Bill, and consequently in favour of legislation of some kind; 
but doubts were expressed whether the Bill as drafted would be prac- 
tically efficacious, and whether legislation exclusively for women and 
young persons might not have an injurious effect on their employ- 
ment. The absence also of provisions in the Bill for the prosecution 
and punishment of offenders excited just criticism, and the House 
was evidently relieved when Lord Stanhope, on the advice of Lord 
Shaftesbury, consented to withdraw the Bill, and to bring in next 
session a more complete and better considered measure. 
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The public, whilst grateful to Lord Stanhope for having brought 
to the notice of the House of Lords and the country the sufferings of 
a large class of useful members of society, will probably rejoice that 
no hasty legislation was attempted this year. Before next session 
there will be ample time to collect information, to gauge the opinion 
of those classes most directly interested in the matter, and to perfeet 
a scheme of legislation which may prove a real remedy for the present 
evils, and may meet with the hearty welcome and co-operation of 
both employers and employed. Without the good-will and support 
of both these important classes legislation would be most difficult, 
and would probably prove a failure. To the success, also, of any 
legislation for the closing of houses of business at an earlier hour in 
the evening than is usual at present, it is necessary that the general 
public should be taken into confidence, should be shown the hardships 
which the practice of late shopping entails upon both shop-owners 
and assistants, and that their sympathies should be enlisted in support 
of any contemplated legislation. 

The Early Closing Association, which has been at work for many 
years, and which, with the assistance of the Duchess of Sutherland 
and other influential ladies, was instrumental in establishing the much. 
appreciated Saturday half-holiday (which has now taken firm root 
in the land, and without which our volunteer army could scarcely 
exist), has also done good work in bringing about in the West End of 
London and in the City a much better state of things than existed 
not many years ago; but although the association can boast of 
success in the provinces, and in certain districts of London, the mass 
of the metropolis is still given over to late hours and all its attendant 
evils. This fact bas led many to believe that nothing short of legis- 
lation will ever effectually grapple with the difficulty, and has 
called into existence a new association, bearing the name of ‘ The 
Shop-Assistants’ Labour League.’ This organisation, which is only 
in its infancy, is composed of shop-owners and shop-assistants, who 
perceiving that their interests in the matter of early closing are 
identical, have wisely combined for the purpose of obtaining 
legislative prohibition of long hours of trade labour. Several 
crowded meetings have been held by this association and by 
similar organisations in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Dublin, 
and it was at the request of the Liverpool organisation that Lord 
Stanhope brought forward his Bill. Whilst Lord Stanhope is 
de sirous of legislating only on behalf of women and young per- 
sons, the shop-owners and shop-assistants themselves, as repre- 
sented by the Shop-Assistants’ Labour League, are content with 
no such restriction, but desire compulsory legislation in the in- 
terest of both sexes. The Early Closing Association, on the other 
hand, deprecates legislative interference with labour either female 
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or male, and notwithstanding past discouragements, is still willing 
to put its trust in the power ofa slowly growing public opinion. 
Although there are differences of opinion regarding the measures 
which would be most likely to lead to a general early closing ot 
shops and warehouses, all seem to be agreed that the hours during 
which shop-assistants are kept at work are excessive, injurious to 
health, destructive of spiritual and mental vigour, and should be 
shortened. Between these conflicting views the public will have 
ultimately to decide. It is well, therefore, that it should clearly 
understand the subject upon which it will shortly be called upon to 
give an opinion. The shop-assistant population is estimated at some 
320,000: about equal to the population of Leeds, and larger than 
that of Edinburgh and Newcastle. Notwithstanding all Factory and 
Workshop Acts, notwithstanding the active and benevolent exertions 
of the Early Closing Association for the last thirty years, according 
to the last report of this society ‘there are still in London alone 
no less than 30,000 shops, employing about 100,000 assistants, who 
work continually twelve, thirteen, and fourteen hours a day, without 
any opportunity for relaxation ; and the same state of things prevails 
in other towns. Thus very large numbers of persons are yet slaves 
to the system which has already slain its tens of thousands, and are 
debarred the opportunity of healthful exercise, of mental improve- 
ment, and of religious training. Behind unnumbered counters, and 
in countless workshops and workrooms secluded from public gaze, 
they toil through the midnight hours, and often, slaving through the 
whole week, are driven, by the assumed necessities of their avocation, 
to work far into the Sunday morning ere their week’s labour is 
closed.’ 

But some will say, How can this be the case: has not Parliament 
passed Factory Act on Factory Act, and Workshop Act on Workshop 
Act? We thought legislation, on behalf of women and children at 
all events, had been carried to such a point that it would be impossible 
for any employer to overwork them and yet escape being caught in the 
toils of one of the numerous Acts relating to employment of women. 
The answer to these remarks is that the Factory Act of 1878 limits 
the hours of labour to twelve hours on ordinary weekdays, from six 
in the morning to six at night, or from seven in the morning to 
seven at night, and to eight hours on Saturdays, with intervals for 
meals of one and a half hours on the former, and half an hour on 
the latter, only to children, ‘young persons,’ and women in non- 
textile factories and in workshops; it only refers to women in 
addition to children and ‘young persons,’ when the latter are em- 
ployed in them. In workshops where there are no children or 
young persons, women may be employed for fifteen hours though 
they may not be actually engaged in work for any longer number of 
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hours than eleven, the hour of closing on ordinary weekdays being 
at nine instead of six. The words of the Act are :— 


Ina workshop which is conducted on the system of not employing therein 


either children or young persons— 
(a) The period of employment fora woman shall, except on Saturday, begin at 


six o'clock in the morning, and end at nine o’clock in the evening, and shall on 


Saturday begin at six o’clock in the morning, and end at four o’clock in the after- 


noon; and 
(6) There shall be allowed to a woman for meals and absence from work during 


the employment, not less, except on Saturday, than four hours and a half; and on 
Saturday than two hours and a half. 


Thus both women and ‘ young persons’ may be legally employed 
for twelve hours a day, with one and a half hours for meals, and 
women alone may be employed for fifteen hours with four and a half 
hours for meals, whilst the workshops in which the latter are employed 
need not be closed before nine o’clock at night. Many persons 
will think that the law is too lenient in permitting the employment 
of women for so long a period as eleven hours of actual labour, but 
it should be widely known that even this limited amount of protec- 
tion is beyond the reach of the majority of female shop-assistants. 
Lord Stanhope’s clients are, as a rule, employed in neither factories 
nor ‘ workshops’ as defined by this Act, and are therefore entirely 


unprotected by law. The expression ‘ workshop’ in the Act of 1878 
is thus defined :— 


Any premises, room, or place, not being a factory within the meaning of this 
Act, in which premises, room, or place, or within the close, or curtilage, or pre- 
cincts of which premises, any manual labour is exercised by way of trade or for 
purposes of gain, in or incidental to the following purposes or any of them, that is 
to say: 

(a) in or incidental to the making of any article, or of part of any article ; 

(6) in or incidental to the altering, repairing, ornamenting, or finishing of any 
article ; or 

(ec) in or incidental to the adapting for sale of any article, and to which or over 
which premises, room, or place, the employer of the persons working therein has 
the right of access or control. 


The ordinary business of a female shop-assistant would therefore 
not come under this Act, for she is not engaged in the manufacture 
of any article, but only in retailing it; nor would the large class of 
barmaids and attendants at places of refreshment, whose hours are 
peculiarly long, come under the protection of this Act. With 
respect to this class the Early Closing Association state that ‘it has 
been ascertained from undoubted testimony that the female assist- 
ants serving at some of these bars are kept at work from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., or from 7 a.M. to 1 A.M. on alternate days, with very short 
intervals for meals,’ thus working one day fifteen hours and the next 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. These hours remind us of 
the long hours of labour of the journeymen bakers brought to light 
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by Dr. Guy in his ‘ contributions to sanitary science,’' where he gives 
a few of the answers to the questions he addressed to the operative 
bakers who sought his advice at the Hospital. Some of these poor 
men were actually worked sixty-two hours on the stretch, night and 
day, and after ten hours had to begin work again! Since Dr. Guy’s 
pamphlet was written, legislation has happily limited the hours of 
work of youths under eighteen years of age in this particular trade, 
and it is to be hoped that owing to the disclosures which were then 
made these excessive hours of labour, even for adult males, no longer 
exist, though in all probability they are still lengthy. But to return 
to the classes with which we are more immediately concerned, it will 
be apparent that their present situation is one which satisfies neither 
Lord Stanhope, the Early Closing Association, the Shop-Assistants’ 
Labour League, nor indeed, we may safely add, the British public. No 
doubt the case of the female attendants at bars and restaurants is an 
exceptional one: eighteen hours’ consecutive labour is not the rule in 
other trades, nor even, should we hope, in all bars; but that it should 
be possible for a young girl to be worked on alternate days for the 
entire week for fifteen and eighteen hours a day, and that from year’s 
end to year’s end, proves that some reform in these matters is 
needed. We have heard lately of very much longer hours than 
these, during which men are kept at a work which requires the 
coolest brain and the steadiest nerve, men upon whose vigilance and 
clear-headedness the lives of thousands are daily depending—namely, 
railway servants; we have also heard, and are daily hearing, what 
comes of overwork: and some of us have been made to pay dearly, by 
loss of life or limb, or of dear friends, for this wrong done to our 
fellow-men. There is no wrong without its retributive action, and 
we may be sure, that in the matter of the overworked, whether in the 
ease of railway servants, journeymen bakers, or barmaids, and indeed 
of all that class of the overdriven and the underpaid which Carlyle 
designates as ‘ poor slaves,’ we shall as a nation not escape unpunished. 
Our Nemesis may be halting in gait, and she may come in disguise ; 
but she will overtake us none the less, and every hour and every day 
that we allow this grievous wrong to continue we shall be running up 
ascore of reckoning against ourselves of which we little reck, and 
which will be presented for payment at a time we little imagine. But 
leaving these abnormally long hours, which even the most ultra dis- 
ciple of the doctrine of ‘ laissez faire’ would hardly attempt to justify, 
the very recital of which is apt to make us feel that Darwin is not 
far wrong, and that some of usare in nature nearer the jellyfish, with 
its cold conscienceless existence, than many of us believe—leaving 
these terribly long hours of labour, we have only to use our eyes in 
order to discover that the majority of shops in London do not close 
before nine or ten at night, and that thus the assistants are kept at 
1 The Case of the Journeymen Bakers, by Dr. Guy. Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 
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work for thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

This being the present situation (an eminently unsatisfactory 
one), let us hear what Lord Stanhope, the Early Closing Association, 
and the Shop-Assistants’ Labour League have to say on the subject. 

The peer, as is his due, shall have precedence. His speech having 
been duly delivered, reported in the newspapers, read, and criticised, 
need not be repeated here. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
read the text of his Bill, which, happily for us, is a short one—too 
short, said some of his critics in the House of Lords. Here it is :— 


Whereas by reason of the present labour in shops and warehouses for the sale 
of textile fabrics and articles of wearing apparel, many women and young persons 
are grievously injured in health: 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by, and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same as follows :— 

1, This Act may be cited as the Shop Hours Regulation Act, 1882. 

2. On and after the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three, it shall not be lawful for any shop or warehouse for the sale of textile fabrics 
and articles of wearing apparel, where women and young persons are employed, to 
be open for more than ten hours in each day. 

3. Women and young children shall have the same significance in the Act as 
in the Factory and Workshops Act, 1878. 

4, To meet the exigencies of the season trade, permission may be granted by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department for an extension of time to any 
establishment making an application therefor, but such extension shall not exceed 
sixty days in each year, nor be for more than two hours in each of said days, and 
the employers receiving permission for each extension must forward an intimation 
to the Home Office each night the extension is taken advantage of. 


The substance of the debate which followed the introduction of 
this Bill has already been given; and finally, as previously stated, 
the Bill was withdrawn, in deference to a very general expression of 
opinion that a more complete measure should be introduced next 
session. 

In contrast to the views held by Lord Stanhope, the Early Closing 
Association in 1874, on the last occasion that the subject of legis- 
lation on behalf of shop-assistants was brought to its notice, re- 


ported as follows :— 


Although the Board of Management are prepared to consider any well-devised 
project for legislating on the subject of early closing, thus far they see no reason to 
depart from their reliance on that mode of operation which has achieved such 
valuable results in the past—a method which has conferred inestimable benelits 
on multitudes, without giving any one reason to complain of coercion or injury. 


Whether the Bill which is to be introduced next year will be 
considered a sufficiently ‘ well-devised project’ to merit their con- 
sideration remains to be seen. But although they differ from 
Lord Stanhope and his friends as regards the best mode of dealing 
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with the question of late hours, they entirely corroborate all his 
statements relating to the facts of the case and the gravity of the 


evil. Ina circular issued to the ministers of religion in the metro- 


polis they say :— 

On the ordinary days of the week the shops are kept open, except in compara- 
tively few cases, till nine or ten o'clock, and on Saturdays till midnight, and thus 
the assistants are kept at work for thirteen, fourteen, or sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. The physical evils produced by this system are intensified by the 
vitiated atmosphere of the shops, the inadequate time allowed for meals, and by 
the cireumstance—which particularly affects young women—that no rest is obtain- 
able during the hours of business. 

These protracted hours of labour, and the attendant circumstances, produce 
weariness and exhaustion, impaired health, and in many cases premature death. 

The effect upon the moral and mental conditions of the assistants is equally 
disastrous. They have no time which they can apply to their own advantage and 
improvement, to intellectual pursuits, or to any benevolent or Christian work, and 
by the lengthened labour on Saturday nights the proper observance of the Sunday 
must be seriously interfered with. 

The state of things we have thus briefly described prevails in every part of 
London and the suburbs. 

The association has done much in alleviating the evil, but much remains to be 
done; and the growth of the metropolis, as well as the keen competition amongst 
tradesmen, place enormous obstacles in our path. 


Again, in a circular addressed to retail employers, the following 
words are used :-— 


As the winter season is again approaching, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
direct attention once more to the importance of securing, if possible, an earlier 
closing of the shops in your neighbourhood, and thus lessening the inconveniences 
and hardships inflicted upon both employers and assistants by the present system 
of late hours. 

We fully appreciate the difficulties which beset this question, but we feel 
assured, from past experience, that they are not insuperable, and that if we can 
secure the hearty co-operation of the employers, a great and beneficial change 
night very soon be brought about. 

From our communications with the firms in all parts of the metropolis, we find 
that all are agreed in denouncing the present protracted hours as both unreasonable 
and unnecessary. 

We feel sure also, that public opinion concurs in this, and that purchasers 
would willingly acquiesce in a better system, and would readily accommodate them- 
selves to earlier hours of shopping. 

The question is therefore really in the hands of the employers. Ifthe present 
unwillingness to co-operate as regards the hours of closing could be put aside, com- 
binations might be formed which would settle this matter to the satisfaction of all 


parties, 
The Association give the following interesting account of its 
origin, and of the work which it has set itself to accomplish :— 


The Early Closing Association has been in existence for more than thirty years, 
It originated in a very small beginning, having nothing in its aspect to foretell its 
future success. But it had its seat in a few earnest hearts, strong in their con- 
sciousness of right, and in their hatred of injustice and wrong, and ever content to 
oppose fortitude to defeat, perseverance to opposition, and to rise unsubdued from 
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every apparent overthrow to renewed exertions—well knowing that what they had 
resolved to accomplish was but a deed of righteousness towards God and their 
fellow-creatures. Experience has shown that they were right, in the objects they 
held in view, and the mode of action they adopted. Regarded at first as dreaming 
utopians or agitating malcontents, they overcame suspicion and distrust by the 
exercise of candour and conciliation. By degrees it became manifest that, while 
they laboured to free the servant from toils and exactions that enfeebled his body, 
crushed his spirit, and paralysed his mental faculties, they were also labouring, in 
an equal degree, to benefit the employers themselves. As might have been expected, 
some of the most intelligent employers in the metropolis were amongst the very 
first to appreciate the true philosophy of the movement, by the recognition of this 
fact; and it is very much to their countenance, and liberal support, and co-opera- 
tion, that the subsequent progress of the movement is due. 

Previous to the existence of this Society, the destructive and fatal effects of 
immoderately prolonged labour upon the bodily and mental constitution were 
practically known only to the victims of the system which enforced it. 
The evil, which was one of comparatively modern growth, had gone on un- 
checked, and increasing in oppressiveness, from the beginning of the second quarter 
of the present century. In 1800 the largest shop in London—a haberdasher’s— 
only employed sixteen persons on the premises. By the year 1825 the develop- 
ment of the present class of large houses had commenced. From causes connected 
with the gradual breaking down of the divisions of textile trade maintained by the 
ancient city guilds, the invention of improved machinery, and the opening up of 
the American cotton fields, the discovery of gas and of the motive power of steam, 
the hours of toil and the sharpness of competition had gradually increased. 

Formerly the apprentices and trade assistants of London were noted for their 
vigorous and healthy frames, independent bearing, and fondness for athletic exer- 
cises ; but the gradual substitution of a class of paid assistants for the more domestic 
relations of a past age inflicted untold hardships upon these employés. Twelve 
hours a day, including two hours for meals and relaxation—or ten hours of work 
is, by prescription and old custom, all that a master is entitled to in return for a 
day’s wages. Such was the law of labour for centuries, and it is still so with 
agricultural labourers and operatives. But, in ourcities, and more especially in the 
capital, this just custom had been gradually set aside, until its violation had become 
the rule, and its observance the exception. In 1800, nine o'clock, the ideal hour of 
closing recommended in Defoe’s Complete British Tradesman, had been exceeded. 
The twelve hours first became thirteen, then fourteen, and so on, until the only 
limit to labour was the power of endurance on the part of the servant; in fact, 
the custom fast changed into one decreeing the maximum of exertion as the 
minimum of service. Such, we are sorry to say, is still the law practically in oper- 
ation in numberless instances where men can be forced to submit to it. Fifteen, 
sixteen, and on Saturday even longer hours of unremitting toil became no uncommon 
lot for either shopman or journeyman—and often the entire Sunday had to be 
sacrificed as well. The results of this tyrannous sacrifice to the Moloch of business 
were mostly hideous and deadly. Multitudes fell victims to it, and no man heeded 
their fall. They languished on sick beds—they returned home, broken in constitu- 
tion and spirits, to be supported by parents and relatives—they died in hospitals, or, 
worse still, they lingered in madhouses and lunatic asylums. These facts, and 
others such as these, the Early Closing Association brought into the light of day. 
When their startling revelations were first made, the public could not credit them ; 
they shrank from the recognition of such a state of affairs, and needed corroborative 
testimony. That testimony the Society produced in overwhelming force—it was 
not the testimony of individuals, but of multitudes—not of the parties personally 
interested alone, but of philanthropists and men of science, ministers of religion 
and members of the faculty, who made rigid investigations in reference to the 
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startling facts alleged, and, finding them true, boldly published the truth to the 
world, It was against this system, thus fatal and ruinous in its effects, that the 
Society commenced its labours. For many years it has worked unweariedly, in 
behalf not only of those who fight the battle of life at odds against capital and 
circumstances, but in behalf of capitalists and employers themselves, whose true 
interests are, as the labours of the Society have proved, bound up with, and in- 
separable from, those of the employed. Amid much success, the managers of the 
Society feel that a large portion of the work has yet to be done. It has been 
estimated by eminent medical men that 1,000 livesare sacrificed annually, in London 
alone, to overwork, and that 3,000 or 4,000 more shop-assistants go back home 


to die, 


It will be seen, therefore, that the Early Closing Association and 
Lord Stanhope are equally impressed with the gravity of the evils 
attendant on long hours of labour. The Association also recognises 
the fact that none are more to blame than the working-classes in this 
matter of late shopping, and that it is most desirable that it should 
be explained to them how much unnecessary suffering they are thus 
entailing on their fellow-labourers; that although working-men, 
being employed all day, may be unable to make their purchases at 
an earlier hour, still their wives are at liberty to buy whenever they 
choose; and that late hours, in Working-class districts, are more 
owing to force of habit than necessity. 

It was considered that the best way to approach the working- 
classes would be through their clubs. A deputation from the Board 


therefore, we are informed, attended two meetings of working-class 
delegates at the offices of the ‘ Working-Men’s Club and Institute 
Union,’ and fully stated their case, obtaining the hearty approval of 
the delegates. The Early Closing Association complain that it is 
not adequately supported by the class it desires to benefit. 


The Early Closing Association, working for the whole metropolis, and giving 
advice and assistance to applicants in all parts of the kingdom, has, within a 
quarter of a century, brought about an enormous change in the condition of many 
thousands of shop-assistants, while supported by less than a tenth part of those 
whom it has benefited. In many provincial towns local associations have effected 
their purpose ; and it is a notorious fact that along the whole line the Early Closing 
Association is supported, not by the bulk of the assistants, but by the employers 
and the few assistants who form the exception to the rule that the majority of 
their fellows are sunk in senseless apathy in regard to the question of early closing, 
or if they do feel any interest in it move neither hand nor foot for themselves, but 
cry to others for help. 

Shop-assistants (grocers’, and others) have alike immense power to help them- 
selves if they would only use it. Let them grapple with their grievance as other 
classes have done. They have not to fight such a battle for shorter hours as the 
artisans fought. In their case there need be no antagonism whatever between 
employers and employed, for the vast majority of employers, and a sympathetic 
public, are on their side. The artisan paid his eightpence or shilling per week to 
the short-hours movement. The assistant need only pay one penny. This sum con- 
tributed by assistants in all trades would produce a sum (40,0007. per annum in 
London alone) sufficient to sweep the late closing system from every corner of the 


kingdom, 
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On the other hand, the employés, as represented by the ‘ Shop- 
Assistants’ Labour League,’ assert that their reason for holding aloof 
from the Early Closing Association is that they despair of reform 
being brought about by moral persuasion. They point to the com- 
paratively small result (as it appears in their eyes) which, after thirty 
years’ labour, the Association can show; and they claim for them- 
selves the liberty of agitating for what they believe to be, under the 
circumstances, the only effectual remedy—namely, legislative restric- 
tion. It is asserted that, taking into consideration the increase in 
the number of shops within the metropolitan area during the last 
fifty years, the number of victims to overwork and long hours are 
greater than they were at the commencement of that period; and, 
in their own words, that 


the moral suasion system has been tried over and over again, and has proved 
delusive and worthless. In fact it has signally failed time out of number. It has 
been tried, and found that in any given district the shops have been kept open to 
late hours by the stupidity of a factious minority or majority of traders. This 
proves the utter fallacy and abortiveness of moral suasion to cope with this evil. 
Three hundred thousand shopkeepers have a right to ask the Legislature to step in 
and protect those who are, from a variety of causes, unable to protect themselves. 
The evil can only be cured by Act of Parliament. Much of the social and moral 
evil and degradation which pervade London, is markedly due to the long hours of 
labour young men and ladies undergo in shops—coming as they do from quiet 
healthy country homes, and penned up in fetid atmospheres, they long for liberty, 
and very often grow weary of their bondage, and throw up in despair and disgust 
(especially the young ladies) their situations. Some of the greatest wrecks and 
waifs (male and female) in this great sink of London were once in shops, and, but for 
the want of healthier recreation of mind and body, might have been filling useful and 
lucrative and honourable positions. The Shop-Assistants’ Labour League have been 
entreated to act on the Trades Union plan, and have refused great offers of help, 
simply because we (sic) hold that Trades Unions may be a means to anend ; it (sic) 
has its few good points, but also very bad ones. . . . A strike of shop-assistants, 
even in London, would be a terrible calamity, and would almost, if not entirely, stop 
the trade of the world. 


Such are the arguments in favour of legislative action put for- 
ward by the League. It claims the support and sympathy expressed 
in writing of many eminent statesmen, philanthropists, and medical 
men, but it does not appear clear that these are more than simple 
declarations of sympathy, and need not necessarily imply in all cases 
approval of the course of legislation which the League advocates. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl 
Cairns, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, Mr. Fawcett, Sir William 
Gull, Dr. Richardson, Dr. Norman Kerr, and many other men of 
note. 

The Shop-Assistants’ Labour League, although only started in 
June of last year, and carried on without capital by men who are 
themselves the victims of these long hours, and have only one day 
in the week on which they can meet—namely, Sunday—and are 
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therefore forced to sacrifice their hard-earned Sunday’s rest for the 
purpose of endeavouring to emancipate themselves from this heavy 
bondage, numbers already 350, of whom sixty are employers of 
labour. It has held over twenty public meetings in different parts 
of London. Only on one occasion was there any opposition, and 
that proceeded from a single individual—an employer, whose men 
were found to be at work at the very hour—10.25 p.m.—-at which he 
was speaking in opposition to the movement. This incident, there- 
fore, only tended to strengthen the cause of the League. On all 
other occasions there was not even an attempt at opposition, and the 
following resolution was invariably carried nemine contradicente :— 


That the very long hours of labour from which shop-assistants suffer, twelve to 
seventeen hours a day, is highly detrimental to the moral, social, and physical 
welfare of those who are in shops, and that nothing short of Parliamentary relief 
can cure the evil. 


The League assert that the drapers and pawnbrokers employ 
their assistants for the shortest number of hours, usually from eight 
to eight, or eight to nine or half-past ; whilst the longest hours, from 
seven A.M. till nine, ten, eleven, twelve, and half: past twelve, are kept 
by grocers, cheesemongers, jewellers, clothiers, tailors, publicans, 
hatters, shoemakers, stationers, butchers, fruiterers, greengrocers, 
chemists (very long), coffee-palace and restaurant managers, and 
tobacconists. Finally they say that nine-tenths of the fallen women 
of the metropolis have at one time or another of their lives been 
shop-assistants, and have been driven to prostitution owing to the 
confinement, long hours, and monotony of their labour. 

We have now heard the statements of those who profess to have 
studied the subject, and it rests with the reader, after sifting the 
chaff from the wheat, and giving the subject his best consideration, 
to arrive at the justest conclusion of which he is capable. Having so 
decided, let him endeavour to give effect to this decision by influenc- 
ing his neighbours, and thus assist in some small degree to build up 
that public opinion which must ultimately influence the decision of 
Parliament. We should remember that the question which is sub- 
mitted to our decision is no light one. We are called upon to be 
jurymen in no insignificant cause. The health, the happiness, and 
the lives of some 300,000 of our fellow-creatures are at stake. The 
slaves of the West Indies were emancipated at a cost to the nation of 
20,000,000/. This large sum was considered as of no account when 
weighed in the balance against the freedom and happiness of the 
emancipated. The statesmen of those days did not say, We will leave 
the question to be settled by the progressive civilising force of public 
opinion some century hence ; or, We will liberate the children and 
‘young persons’; or, We will liberate the women and children, but we 
cannot so far violate the principles of political economy as to interfere 
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with the labour of man. And if some should answer, ‘ Yes, but these 
West Indian slaves were not free agents; they were compelled to 
labour, and could not escape from their masters!’ it may very 
fairly be asked in return, ‘Are these shop-assistants free agents? 
Are they not, by the pressure of competition and of want, driven to 
labour whether they will or no, on whatever terms their masters 
choose to impose; and have they any more chance of escape from 
their thraldom than the negroes had? The negro might have exer- 
cised his freewill and have refused to work, and he would probably 
have died under the lash ; the shop-assistant may refuse to labour, and 
he may if he choose die of starvation, or in the workhouse.’ 

It is useless to say he could change his employment. He can no 
more do so than the slave could. All trades similar to that of a 
shop-assistant are filled to repletion. It would be impossible for a 
clerk or shop-assistant suddenly to turn navvy, labourer, or artisan, 
even were he permitted to do so by the trades union societies, for 
he would lack the necessary strength, experience, and knowledge. A 
man or a woman once embarked on a career in this over-populated 
country can rarely change ; for better or for worse the choice of a trade 
or profession must be made in early life and adhered to. In new 
countries like America or the colonies it is otherwise. There the 
labour markets are not so overstocked, and the labourer can make 
terms, and advantageous ones too, with his employer. Here he 
must accept such terms as are offered to him and make the best of 
them. 

Since the passing of the Irish Land Act, Liberals at all events 
can no longer assert that their party principles necessitate a rigid 
adherence under all circumstances to the doctrine of freedom of con- 
tract. In dealing with Ireland they have not allowed politico- 
economic dogmas to interfere with the measures of reform which they 
considered necessary for the pacification of the country, although by 
violating these doctrines they have entailed severe loss and sufferings 
on large and influential classes. It is to be hoped that when the 
English shop-assistants come to plead in Parliament for shorter hours 
of labour, they will not be met with the old reply—that the principle 
of freedom of contract between man and man forbids the consideration 
of the subject. This argument can no longer with justice be em- 
ployed. The Irish Land Bill was framed on the supposition that the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland were not free agents, and that therefore 
they were not in a position to contend for their rights on equal terms 
with their landlords. It was asserted that contract could not be said 
to exist in their case. Whether this argument was or was not based 
on just premisses we will not here discuss. It will be enough for us 
to remark that the tenant-farmers of Ireland were sufficiently inde- 
pendent to make their influence felt both by Parliament and by their 
landlords. That whilst their representatives obstructed, and for a 
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whole session rendered nugatory ali legislation in Parliament, in 
Ireland these same helpless tenant-farmers were able to refuse suc- 
cessfully all payment of rent, to forbid their landlords the enjoyment 
of sport on their own lands, to ‘ boycott’ them, to make their lives a 
burden to them, and finally, in some instances, to shoot them. 

The shop-assistants have only lately learnt the art of organisation. 
They have not as yet attempted to return special representative 
members to Parliament; they have not struck work or attempted to 
intimidate or ‘ boycott’ their employers ; they have not adopted the 
practice of maiming animals or otherwise destroying the property of 
their masters; and it is not as yet necessary even for the most 
tyrannical of the latter to go about armed under police protection. 
Whether this difference in the action of the shop-assistants as com- 
pared with that of the practised organisers of the sister country will 
act detrimentally to the cause of the former, time alone will show. 
The shop-assistants are certainly as dependent on the good-will of their 
employers for their daily bread as any Irish tenant-farmer ever was. 
Freedom of contract can no more be said to exist in their case than 
in that of the clients of Mr. Parnell; for were the shop-assistants to 
be so foolish as to strike to-morrow, double their number would come 
forward the day after to fill their places; and yet Parliament devotes 
day after day, and session after session, to the consideration of the 
grievances of the latter, whilst the grievances of the former are 
scarcely heard of. If a rigid adherence to the supposed laws of 
political economy can be dispensed with in the one case, they certainly 
can, and ought to be, in the other. Seeing how successful agitation 
attended with violence has of late years proved itself to be in this 
country, we are tempted to inquire whether there can be any con- 
nection between violence and success in the attainment of political 
objects. We trust not. It would be a sad day for England if such 
an idea were ever to take possession of the minds of the people, and 
yet it would appear from recent events as if there were cause for 
such fear. 

She would be considered but a bad mother who, yielding to the 
every whim of the violent and unruly of her children, yet denied 
justice to the obedient and long-suffering. She would cease to deserve 
the title of mother, and would rather merit that of step-mother. 


The chief and almost the only business of the Government is to take care that 
no man live idle, but that every one may follow his trade diligently ; yet they do 
not wear themselves out with perpetual toil from morning till night, as if they 
were beasts of burden, which as it is indeed a heavy slavery, so it is everywhere 
the common course of life amongst all the mechanics, except the utopians; but 
they, dividing the day and night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of these for 
work, three of which are before dinner, and three after; they then sup, and at 
eight o’clock, counting from noon, go to bed, and sleep eight hours; the rest of 
their time besides that taken up in work, eating, and sleeping, is left to every man’s 
discretion ; yet they are not to abuse that interval to luxuryand idleness, but must 
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employ it in some proper exercise, according to their various inclinations, which is 
for the most part reading. 


Utopia! cries the reader. Yes, you are right, it is Utopia; and, 
perhaps, if the Government and Parliament of England were to endea- 
vour by wise legislation to enable her to approach in condition some- 
what nearer than at present to the ideal Commonwealth imagined 
by the great Sir Thomas, this fair land of ours might become a 
happier place to some few millions of its poorer, and possibly also to 
some not insignificant fraction of its richer, inhabitants. 

BraBAZzoNn. 





THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


An eminent man, gifted with exceptionally keen powers of observa- 
tion, whose loss is still deplored, not only in England, but throughout 
Europe, remarked two years ago, in a speech on agricultural topics, that 
the mission of France appeared to be one of experimentalising for the 
benefit of other nations. As, in the act of writing these lines, we note 
what is now taking place with regard to education, we feel tempted 
to apply the saying of the great English statesman above quoted, and 
to repeat that France seems to exist for the purpose of trying every 
conceivable experiment in her own person, in order that other coun- 
tries may reap the fruits of her experience. However, this is only a 
half-truth. France experimentalises, but not from any principle of 
disinterestedness or self-sacrifice. Neither the healthy progress of 
education, nor any other real advantage to be conferred on the bulk 
of the population, would necessitate the violent changes now set on 
foot. It is to gratify the passions and to appease the clamour of the 
advanced party in the State that this radical revolution in our edu- 
cational system has been brought about—a revolution which is the 
natural outcome of our present political situation, and which certainly 
does not exhibit France in any exalted point of view. We are of 
opinion that nothing could be better calculated to open the eyes 
of foreigners to the fundamental defects of our social system than 
the state in which the revolutions of the last hundred years have 
left it. 

Viewing the subject in this light, it may be said that philosophers, 
politicians, and thinkers in general owe a larger debt of gratitude to 
France than to almost any other country in the world; for in her 
they see exemplified the fate which awaits a great and gifted nation 
when it has been so unfortunate as to break with all the healthy tra- 
ditions of the past. With us, men are, comparatively, insignificant 
factors in public affairs. It matters little whether our rulers are called 
Gambetta, Grévy, Ferry, MacMahon, De Broglie, or Jules Simon: it 
is the system which is in fault, far more than those by whom it is 
worked. For this reason it will be easy for us to abstain from per- 
sonalities in commenting upon the defects of the educational scheme 
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now adopted in France. The system is radically bad; and if we 
appear to cast blame upon our present rulers, it is solely because they 
are bent upon pushing to a logical conclusion the theories upon which 
that system is built. 

Wherever State-supported education becomes, as in France, the 
law of the land, the same kind of harvest as that now being reaped 
by France will follow in due season. This is the prospect now 
looming before the whole of Europe, including even England herself. 
Everything throughout Great Britain tends daily more and more in 
the direction of State-supported education, and, before the twentieth 
century dawns upon the world, she will probably be weighed down 
by an educational burden as heavy as that under which France now 
groans. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable that the English people should derive 
some good from the experiments which the French are kind enough 
to try for the benefit of mankind at their own cost: and, with this 
object, we propose to give a brief outline of the drawbacks insepar- 
able from the French educational system. 


I. 


The radical defect of the French educational system—a defect of 
which all its other shortcomings are mere offshoots—is, that it is a 
wholly unnatural system, with a tendency to develop its weak points 
rather than to keep them in check. This is, in point of fact, the 
vulnerable spot in all centralised systems: and it is, of course, when 
centralisation is carried out in the education of youth that the re- 
sults are most disastrous. For here it is not with the material and 
worldly prosperity of our children that we are dealing, but with their 
moral and intellectual well-being, and with the future of their 
immortal souls; and a centralised power is little fitted to promote 
these interests, or to grapple with the problems which they involve. 

A centralised and centralising government is naturally inclined 
to concentrate all subordinate functions at headquarters, instead of 
allowing them to devolve upon local authorities; thus depriving of 
responsibility the persons most fitted for it by intimate and personal 
knowledge of their surroundings. To use a common phrase, the 
Government is bent upon having ‘a finger in every pie’; and for 
any one to act or to speak—almost, to think—without coming into 
collision with the ruling powers, becomes daily a more and more 
difficult feat to accomplish. 

Overwhelmed with work, a centralised government displays a 
feverish and fitful energy; it is constantly losing its balance; and, in 
its determination to attain a given end, is ready to overturn any- 
thing and everything rather than permit itself to be baffled ; whilst 
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whosoever attempts to cross its purpose must be crushed. A cen- 
tralised government does not approve of adverse criticism: it dislikes 
independence of mind, and cannot tolerate any opposition. 

But, although it is at times possessed by a spasmodic kind of 
activity, the display of energy is usually followed by a period of 
stagnation, during which it remains sluggishly inert, and leaves its 
underlings to follow their own devices without guidance, without 
control, and without encouragement. During the last hundred 
years the history of France offers constantly recurring instances of 
these cycles of restless and almost revolutionary efforts, alternating 
with seasons of torpor, during which national life becomes well-nigh 
extinct. 

If there is one department more than another of the State which 
suffers from this alternate restlessness and inertia, it is undoubtedly 
the educational, for on the wise direction of this department depends 
the future of the State no less than of the individual. Here, on the 
contrary, there should be constant progress; but such advance can 
only be guaranteed by the discretion and practical good sense which 
regulates it. 

Theoretically, of course, a centralised government is free from 
the defects which we have pointed out. It is supposed to be able to 
concentrate in one focus all thé scattered rays of intellect dispersed 
throughout its territories, and to apply its resources in aid of local 
enterprise and in the encouragement of individual efforts. Associa- 
tion is, undoubtedly, a great power in all social undertakings, and in 
the education of children it ought likewise to play a part. But it 
should not be carried to such a pitch as to extinguish individual 
enterprise: it should supplement, not supplant, private effort. 
Now in France, since the period of the Revolution, the general 
tendency of the State has been to usurp the functions of the in- 
dividual, and it has shown itself especially monopolising, intolerant, 
and narrow-minded as regards the education of youth: for, not satis- 
fied with having the chief voice in the matter, it claims to be absolute 
and unique master. Nothing can be done without the authority 
and approbation of the State. Its image and superscription must 
be stamped on the schools, the masters, and the pupils, on the 
prospectuses, the classical works, and the scientific or historical 
theories, and on the diplomas and degrees-—upon all alike. All 
consequently are placed on the same dead level of mediocrity. No 
one can teach except by permission of the State, and nothing can be 
taught but what the State sanctions. In short, it may be said that 
there is but one teacher in France, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, for all other teachers are merely instruments tuned to the 
official keynote and led by the official baton. 

A country in which centralisation holds sway from the top to the 
bottom of the scale must necessarily suffer many serious evils, simply 
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from the working of the system itself, quite irrespectively of those 
who administer it. As we observed before, the system is an un- 
natural one; and when nature is checked and fettered, she must 
suffer acutely until the development of the evil forces her to vindicate 
her rights. In the educational system adopted in France many 
social dangers lurk which threaten parents, teachers, children, and 
the State, without distinction. 

The chief danger—the shoal on which nearly all the best and 
most earnest minds are wrecked—is party spirit. Thanks to the 
influence of centralisation, education is saturated with party spirit. 
It has been so in France for the past century, and it continues to be 
so at the present moment. 


II. 


If there is one spot on earth from which party spirit should be 
excluded, it is surely the school. Schools ought to be perfectly 
neutral in a political sense: they should be neither monarchical nor 
republican, neither Legitimist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, nor Parlia- 
mentarian. Children should be taught to love their country, under 
whatever government their lot may be cast ; and to respect the law, 
by whomsvever it may be administered. So long as they are under 
instruction, this is all that they need know about politics. It will 
be time enough for them to rush into the political arena when they 
are of an age to take an active part in public life: there is no need 
to initiate them beforehand in the miserable party squabbles which 
are tearing the country to pieces. 

Unfortunately, centralised governments take a different view of 
the matter, at least as regards practice—for, theoretically, all school- 
masters are forbidden to touch upon politics; and this prohibition 
has been enforced with rigour by the most absolute ministers. It 
would be worth while to make a collection of all the circulars for- 
warded to their subordinates by the Ministers of Public Instruction, 
from M. Fontanes to M. Jules Ferry, all insisting upon abstention 
from politics. ‘ No politics!’ cry all the heads of the university. The 
Sorbonne repeats the very words addressed to the Educational Congress 
last year by M. Jules Ferry. It is as well to ask what is the true 
meaning of the phrase ‘ No politics ’ when addressed to school-teachers. 
The meaning is twofold. 1. Do not use politics as a weapon against 
the Government: do not support the opposition ; if you do, you will 
repent it before long. 2. Do not take up the cudgels too violently in 
favour of the ministerial candidate ; support him in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive way, but without compromising yourself, and act with tact and 
discretion, so as to avoid creating any public scandal. 

That such is the legitimate interpretation of the maxim ‘ No 
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politics’ is proved by the wholesale cashiering of school-teachers 
which takes place under each successive government. In this 
respect our present rulers do not shine in contrast with their pre- 
decessors. The republic has not displayed more toleration than the 
empire, the monarchy of July, or the restoration. The school- 
masters who were dismissed or transferred subsequently to May 16 
and the elections of 1877 may be counted by hundreds. 

Furthermore, it may be said that party spirit is not only the 
radical defect, but the inevitable peril, of centralisation. For 
instance, the educational system is under the control of a member 
of the Government, who may be, as he was lately, the head of the 
cabinet, and who has to direct the course of the elections, so as 
to secure, if possible, a majority for his party. Such a minister 
has at his disposal a body of several hundred thousand intelligent 
persons, who exercise an immense influence, and who can exert that 
influence simultaneously in hamlets, towns, and great manufacturing 
centres; a body of men which, if not all-powerful, can often turn 
the scale in an election contest. When we remember this fact we 
can well understand how all but irresistible is the temptation to 
make that body abandon the neutral position which, theoretically, it 
is bound to observe, and to send it to the front to win the day by 
one decisive blow. Hitherto, indeed, almost every Government in 
turn has yielded to the temptation of employing the school-teachers 
as electioneering agents. 

We should hardly be justified in expecting from any minister so 
heroic a degree of disinterestedness as would be requisite to make 
him rise superior to this temptation ; but, for the sake of argument, 
we will imagine a Minister of Public Instruction sufficiently high- 
minded to refrain from exercising the amount of pressure which his posi- 
tion enables him to employ. In such a case, we may say, surely the 
school would be preserved from the taint of politics? Not so; that 
which is a snare for the heads of the State is a snare for their 
subordinates also: prefects, academical rectors, inspectors, school- 
teachers, all fall into the net. When a man’s livelihood depends 
wholly upon the good-will of his superiors, he naturally watches every 
turn of the political weathercock, and tries by all means in his 
power to establish some claim upon the gratitude of the Government. 
He knows full well that a majority for the party in power, in his 
district, will be placed to the credit side of his account, whereas the 
defeat of the Government candidate would insure his name being 
inscribed in the black list. Here, then, is a wide field for hopes and 
fears, for small ambitions and petty interests, in which all are more 
or less engaged, from the heads of the department down to the 
youngest school-teacher. A few may be found, here and there, who 
are high-minded enough to resist temptation, and who know how to 
preserve their self-respect; but these are the exceptions to the rule, 
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and, in the greater number of cases, our statement will be found to be 


corroborated by facts. 

The events of the past year, and more especially the judgments 
given by the Academical Councils against the Directors of the Free 
Schools, show plainly how far even intelligent and well-meaning 
men may be influenced by official pressure. These unjust decisions 
have been reprobated throughout Europe; and a distinguished 
member of the university, who cannot be accused of clerical pro- 
clivities—M. Francisque Bouillier—has uttered his protest in a work 
which has had a large circulation, entitled ‘The University under 
M. Jules Ferry.’ He has also given his views as to the independence 
of the members of the Higher Council of Public Instruction in a 


newspaper article as follows :— 


From the time that this law was first projected, and long before it was passed, 
we repeated that the Council would be neither more nor less than a ministerial 
commission, presided over by the three directors, who are absolutely autocratic in 
the university, disposing everything at their will and pleasure. Our predictions 
have been fulfilled, not for the first time. But the approbation recently bestowed 
on the decision of the Academical Council at Toulouse shows only too plainly 
what the free schools which have survived the expulsion of the religious orders 
may expect from the higher council. The university herself has already had a 
proof of the utter subservience of the Council to ministerial wishes, in the ready 
acceptance of the wretched curriculum, drawn up by outsiders, and forced upon 
her by some of M. Ferry’s favoured satellites, and by the committees. Her eyes 
will be still further opened should any of her members be brought to trial on sus- 
picion of want of patriotism, or of too ardent an attachment to the good old 
course of studies. Perhaps she will then regret that the case is not to be tried 
by the judges of the Court of Cassation, or even by the bishops. 

A liberal amendment, for which thanks are due to the Senate, provides that 
a sentence can be annulled by the votes of a third of the members: thus the 
decision at Toulouse could have been quashed had this third been ready for action, 
as, apparently, was not the case. This, however,is not to be wondered at: we 
must not expect much from men who, respectable as they may be individually, 
belong to the lower ranks of the university hierarchy, and have their way to 
make in the world. One is anxious to get the inspectorship of the Academy of 
Paris; another wants to have his son’s name put down for the first vacant post 
a third aspires to one or other of the University distinctions which are still so 
prized, although M. Ferry has made them comparatively common by the profusion 
with which he bestowsthem. In point of fact, these distinctions have been scat- 
tered broadcast, and not a few of them have fallen to the lot of those who recited 
their political creed with the greatest amount of fervour at the time of the elec- 
tions last year. These may be mere coincidences ; yet we could probably add to 
the number if we had at hand a list of the members of all the provincial Academic 
Councils. We should then be able to account also for the extraordinary docility 
displayed by them, and which has only been surpassed by the submissiveness of 
the Higher Council. 
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III. 


It is by no means our intention to enter at length upon the 
various evils which ensue from the metamorphosis of school-teachers 
into electioneering agents: but we must single out one special blot 
which affects a vital point. The character of the schools depends upon 
the character of the teacher; therefore it behoves those who are at 
the head of the educational department, in the first instance, to 
make a careful selection from amongst the candidates for that office ; 
and, afterwards, to watch over their progress, and to raise their intel- 
lectual and moral level to the highest attainable standard. Now, it 
is self-evident that, once the school-teacher is turned into an elec- 
tioneering agent, the aims of his superiors will be of a far lower 
nature ; and instead of looking for the master who is best suited to 
such and such a district, they will seek rather for the canvasser who 
is most likely to secure the return of the Government candidate. 
When a schoolmaster has earned the gratitude of the ministerial 
party by his exertions on their behalf, it naturally follows that at the 
annual inspection his scholastic shortcomings are looked upon with 
an indulgent eye; and that his political activity is allowed to more 
than outweigh his neglect of his pupils’ interests, to whatever extent 
these, as well as the parents, may suffer. All this the teacher knows 
perfectly well; and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, if he devotes 
his energies to the study of politics rather than to subjects more inti- 
mately connected with his profession. 

This is one of the results of mingling politics with education ; 
but the evil of which we have just spoken only affects the teachers : 
we shall now proceed to discuss those evils which affect the pupils 
and the course of studies. 

It may be laid down as a principle that the education of youth 
should tend neither to Bonapartism nor Republicanism, neither to 
Legitimism nor Orleanism. There is no natural connection between 
the study of mathematics, astronomy, geography, or moral philosophy, 
and any one of these political systems, Truth and uprightness are 
the main supports on which the school must be reared ; and as these 
may exist in equal strength and perfection, whether under a republic 
or a monarchy, the education of the young should be perfectly un- 
trammelled by party prejudices. 

Such, however, is not the case in France at the present day, nor 
was it so in former times. Educational programmes of a marked 
political colouring have been drawn up at various dates. During the 
first revolution, many enthusiasts spent their time in devising educa- 
tional schemes, borrowed from Athenian, Spartan, and Roman 
sources. Time ought to have cured us of this passion for masquerad- 
ing in classic attire ; but the third republic seems bent on reviving 
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the worn-out fashion. Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Orleanists have 
shared with Republicans the mania for educational projects; the 
object in each case being not so much to make the rising generation 
enlightened and honest members of the community, as to impress 
their own political creed upon the ductile mind of youth. It is 
hardly possible to conceive anything more criminally absurd than 
such plans, and yet it is all but inevitable that they should be adopted 
in France, for where the Government has the entire control of schools 
and schoolmasters, these must necessarily take a decided political bias 
from headquarters; and consequently their pupils are forced to cheer 
alternately for the king or the emperor or the president, varied by 
- occasional interludes, as at present, of shouting the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
Such are the results of ce.utralised and State-supported education. 

If we go to the root of the matter it is by no means so difficult 
as it appears to be at the first glance to make education the hand- 
maid of politics. History exercises a potent spell over the mind in 
youth, nor is the influence shaken off in riper years. Now history 
changes her aspect with the political situation of the moment. 
Strictly speaking, of course, historical events can only with truth be 
recorded in one way; but, in point of fact, half-a-dozen different 
versions are given, each one of which is strongly coloured by the 
political views of the narrator. Whilst these lines are being printed 
the French people, or, at all events, their rulers, are celebrating the 
birthday of the nation, the chosen day being the anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille : in other words, the anniversary of a day of riot 
and bloodshed, the death-day of the great principle on which society 
is founded, the principle of authority. It is thus that the Repub- 
lican system of education is carried out, and in this way children 
learn history, to-day, as yesterday they were taught to venerate the 
Fourth of September, and, only a few years ago, to rejoice on the 
Second of December. Historical truth is sacrificed to State exigencies, 
masters and pupils alike are domineered over, intellects are dwarfed, 
consciences are paralysed, and even the ordinary instincts of good 
feeling are uprooted. We shall proceed to show how this state of 
things is brought about. 


IV. 


Religion is, unquestionably, the one foundation-stone essential to 
the educational fabric; and the religion of which we speak must be a 
dogmatic religion, having clear and well-defined articles of faith, 
easily taught and readily remembered. The vague generalities which 
pass under the name of natural religion may possibly exercise 
sufficient moral restraint over the best-disposed members of the 
highly-educated and prosperous classes, to preserve them from any 
serious losses from propriety, but they will never keep the mass of 
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children or of working men from sin. Children and the poor have 
no inclination for intellectual subtleties; intellectual and moral 
truths must be presented to them in a concrete form in order to 
penetrate their minds. Any one who has had experience with 
children, or who has worked much amongst the poor, especially in 
large towns, will at once admit this axiom, the truth of which has 
been of late so clearly recognised in England, and so often acknow- 
ledged by French speakers. It would, indeed, be but a waste of words 
to insist upon the indispensability of religion to education, or upon 
the fruitlessness of attempting to give any real training without it. 
Now, when once education is handed over to the State, religion, 
sooner or later, disappears. We do not say this merely in view of 
what is now taking place in France, and which we have always fore- 
seen : we speak from long observation of the state of society both in 
France and elsewhere. 

In those countries where education is under State control, the 
State, it may be said, is competent to give due precedence to religion 
in the school; but we see that there are few countries where the 
State is willing so to act; and it is clear, too, that the extension of 
the franchise, or the adoption of universal suffrage, makes religious 
unity daily more and more impossible. Europe has bid farewell to 
religious unity for many years to come, if not for ever. And such 
unity, if itis to be revived, can only be realised by the employment of 
the same means which established it in the first ages of Christianity. 

Where religious unity has given place to every variety of belief 
and unbelief, it is obvious that no middle course is open to State- 
supported schools between accepting all and rejecting all. To accept 
all is, manifestly, out of the question. The utmost that can be done 
is to leave each parent to instruct his children, or to procure 
instruction for them, in the religion which he himself prefers. The 
problem is a simple one, but the solution is accompanied by many 
practical difficulties. We see, therefore, that State schools, such as 
have existed in France during the last hundred years, must eventually 
become laicised, or, as the English term it, secularised. 

Schools do, undoubtedly, exist where the religion taught is that 
professed by the majority of the pupils, whilst those belonging to 
other creeds are allowed to absent themselves from the religious 
instructions, and are not interfered with in any way. This plan was 
generally adopted in France up to the present time. In the towns 
the Government built and maintained schools for every denomination. 
In the rural districts the religion of the majority was taught, but the 
consciences of the minority were respected. It would not have been 
worth while to build schools expressly for the few Jews or Protestants 
who might be scattered here or there amongst the population; but 
proselytism was discouraged, and, in the secular instruction afforded, 
all shared on equal terms. 
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This system had much to recommend it on the score of fairness 
and of common sense; nevertheless, we believe that its doom is sealed, 
and in France it has, in point of fact, already ceased to exist; and the 
reason is not far to seek. 

The one thing that the French people dread above measure is 
the existence of whatever savours of privilege. The one great passion 
that in them overrides all others is the love of equality, to which 
even their love of liberty is subservient. So morbidly sensitive are 
they on these points that they detect privileges where none exist, and 
discover sins against equality that are purely imaginary. They do 
not in the least desire to be placed on a par with those who are above 
them, but they would like to see their superiors reduced to their own 
level. Democracy has made enormous strides of late yearsin France, 
and whatever recalls the palmy days of the aristocracy of birth is an 
object of much detestation. 

It is, therefore, always easy to make the current of popular opinion 
run in favour of schools which are not avowedly irreligious, but which 
are euphemistically styled ‘ undenominational.’ These schools, dis- 
playing no religious label, are highly approved of by those who shrink 
from open hostility to religion, but who dislike fully as much the 
idea of one creed enjoying any privileges over another, even though 
the favoured faith be that of the great body of the nation. Singular 
though this mental attitude may. appear, it undoubtedly exists, and 
we can only deal with facts as we find them. Thus we shall continue 
to see Jews and Protestants band themselves, as they have done this 
year, with atheists, freethinkers, and Gallios, against Catholics, in 
order to secure the establishment of secular schools. Some do this 
on principle, some from spite, but all in the name of equality. A 
denominational school, say they, is opposed to the social interests of a 
State which admits all creeds without having a preference for any one 
of the number. This conviction will, sooner or later, efface the last 
traces of a religious character from the State-supported schools of 
France. It was this conviction which secured victory for M. Ferry 
in his anti-Catholic campaign. Any other result, indeed, could 
hardly have been looked for. A strong party exists in France bent 
on the destruction of Catholicism, and not of Catholicism only, but 
of every remnant of Christianity. Some amongst them proclaim 
their intentions without disguise. A senator said once in the 
Upper Chamber: ‘ We must snatch the children from the hands of 
their parents lest they should be given up by them to the priests. 
The great work of the Revolution is but half accomplished, nay, it 
is a failure, unless we can rescue the children from the clutches of 
the Catholic Church !’ 

These are the words of a fanatic of free-thought, revelling in 
intolerance and persecution. But there are many men whom we may 
term Gallios, men by no means ill-disposed, but who advocate 
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undenominational teaching because they think it more in accordance 
with the laws of equality and religious liberty. If a school teacher 
is rash enough to try his hand at a little proselytism, or if, without 
any attempt at proselytism on his part, a change of creed takes place 
amongst his pupils, great is the outery in all political circles, 
especially if the convert originally belonged to one of the religions of 
the minority. Possibly the Conservative party has not made suffi- 
cient allowance for this current of popular feeling. Many men, no 
doubt, have used the phrases of equality and freedom of conscience 
as stalking-horses to cover their enmity to the Catholic Church ; but 
others have held up the banner of these grand watchwords from 
nobler motives. 

Our readers will observe that we are anxious to do justice to what- 
ever elements of good may coexist with this desire for un- 
denominational teaching in the State schools. 

England is well acquainted with the cast of mind to which we 
have alluded. The men who, in 1870, voted for the Conscience 
Clause of the Education Act were certainly no enemies to the cause 
of religion and morality—they were far more favourably disposed 
towards religious teaching than are the French Chambers as at pre- 
sent constituted ; but they knew how extremely difficult it would be 
adequately to protect freedom of conscience for the minorities, and 
on this account they advocated undenominational schools. Whether 
they have succeeded to the extent of their hopes may be questioned, 
but to a certain degree they have been successful. In France the 
result would be widely different. The character of the French people, 
and their centralised system of government, make it practically im- 
possible for secular education to be otherwise than irreligious. A 
conspicuous proof of this was afforded lately, when M. Jules Simon, 
in the teeth of Ministerial opposition, caused a clause to be inserted 
in the Compulsory Education Act to the effect that the pupils should 
be taught ‘ their duty to God and to their country.’ It was difficult 
to see how so harmless a phrase could give offence; but the objectors 
did not like to be reminded that the idea of ‘duty to God’ had re- 
ceived the sanction of the State. For our own part, we regret that M. 
Simon carried his point against M. Ferry: the Education Act is no 
better than it was before—if anything, it is rather worse, since, now it 
is insincere, the sentence about duty to God only imposes upon simple- 
minded people, whilst in no way does it modify the law, which, in 
all essentials, remains as anti-religious as ever. We are only surprised 
that M. Jules Ferry should have objected to the clause, instead of 
welcoming it as a special piece of good fortune. 

Such is the Compulsory Primary Education Act, outwardly hypo- 
critical and inwardly irreligious. Several senators have assured us 
that they took the same view of the matter, and that they too re- 
gretted the insertion of M. Jules Simon’s clause ; and these senators 
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belonged to the Left Centre, that is to say, they were M. Simon’s 
political colleagues, and in some instances were his personal friends. 

The mere force of circumstances would give the teaching in State- 
‘supported schools an irreligious character, for the laws which are 
now passing through the French Chambers have been framed in a 
spirit of hostility to religion: there is no trace in them of any real 
desire to bring about a peaceful solution of a difficult problem. And, 
if we find this deeply rooted party bias extending over both laws and 
lawmakers, how far more widely will it spread through the schools, 
affecting masters, pupils, and parents alike! All will interpret the 
law in the most exaggerated sense. The masters especially will find 
it extremely difficult to maintain a perfectly neutral attitude. If 
they stray from the line, it will certainly not be towards Catholicism, 
but rather in the direction of freethought and atheism. Recent 
occurrences in almost every part of France testify to this more 
plainly than any words can do. 

It may be said that the present period is an exceptional one; that 
we are passing through a great crisis. True; but does the crisis 
show any signs of passing over? The situation may not always be 
equally critical, but some of the elements will remain permanently. 
Individual efforts may be made here and there by the well-disposed, 
but the great mass of our elementary State schools will assume the 
same character as our lycées, where religious practices meet with 
little favour, even when they are not forbidden and hunted down; 
where the whole atmosphere is irreligious ; where persecution is always 
latent ; and where the most trivial incident of daily life suffices to 
develop it in full force. 

By the laws of 1833 and 1850, and the supplementary regulations 
of 1834 and 1851, religious and moral instruction continued to be 
the basis of elementary education. All earnest men were agreed on 
this point, including such eminent university men as Guizot, Cousin, 
Salvandy, Thiers, St. Mare Girardin, &c. But great changes have 
taken place since those days, and nothing more clearly shows the 
length of the road we have travelled of late than the alterations 
effected by M. Ferry in the regulations of 1851. The whole of the 
first paragraph of these regulations—namely, that relating to the 
special duties of the teachers—has been cancelled. It formerly ran 
as follows :— 


The first duty of the teacher is to educate the pupils religiously, and to im- 
plant in their minds a strong sense of what they owe to God, to their neighbours, 
and to themselves. 

He must instruct them by example, not less than by precept. He must not be 
satisfied with telling them to practise their religion, but he must himself fulfil his 
religious obligations, He must not frequent taverns, nor must he be seen in any 
place or in any company unsuited to the gravity of his calling. 

He must show all due respect to constituted authorities, those particularly who 
are placed over the educational department. 
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He must be watchful over the minds, the dispositions, the morals, and the 
health of the pupils under his charge; he must avoid alike harshness and over- 
familiarity, and his manner must blend firmness with kindness. 


We do not ourselves go so far as to suppose that in M. Ferry’s 
opinion all school-teachers may with impunity be irreligious, intem- 
perate, and of lax morality: but in the minds of many simple people 
an impression has been produced that the suppression of the above- 
quoted paragraph gives a tacit sanction to such irregularities. 

State education is no longer as a matter of course religious and 
moral: it suffices that it should be moral and patriotic, as in 1793. 
As similar causes usually lead to much the same kind of results, our 
experience of the past shows us plainly enough what we must expect 
in the future. The State education of the rising generation will be, 
for the most part, indirectly irreligious, and occasionally it will be 
avowedly atheistic and immoral. This will continue until the growth 
of the evil brings about a reaction against our unnatural system of 
centralisation, and replaces the education of youth in the hands of 
those who are answerable for the little ones before God—we mean, in 
the hands of their fathers and mothers. 


¥ 

From our point of view, one of the most serious objections to the 
centralised system of State-supported schools, as at present existing 
in France, with all the attendant circumstances of gratuitous, com- 
pulsory, and secular education, is, that it takes all responsibility 
from the shoulders of those who are in duty bound to bear it, in order 
to place it in the hands of others who are little competent to sustain 
the burden. Nature herself points out that the highest degree of 
responsibility in the education of youth belongs to the parents; the 
next degree falls to the teachers whom the parents appoint as their 
delegates; and, after these, the local authorities are responsible. 
These have each and all an individual interest in the children, amidst 
whom they live, and whom they know thoroughly. The children are 
their debtors either for existence or for training; and they must be 
content, therefore, to add to their other cares the heaviest, but the 
most honourable of all—the care of education: a charge which, when 
accepted in a right spirit, becomes its own reward, and proves a source 
of happiness and pride to those who are intrusted with it. But for 
this, many joys and sorrows would remain a sealed book to parents 
and teachers alike ; and in these joys and sorrows lie the germs of 
moral progress which purify the hearts where they take root, and 
which will one day bear a rich harvest. Every fulfilled duty makes 
men hetter; and it is, therefore, in the interests of mankind at large 
that we would urge the State not to relieve parents of the responsi- 
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bilities which even the natural law allots to them. The parent has 
a personal interest in his child’s progress, and prizes it in proportion 
to what it has cost him: whilst the child, knowing that the parent 
has made certain sacrifices for his advantage, feels his love augmented 
by gratitude. The school-teachers are eager for the advancement of 
their pupils, and exert themselves to the utmost to secure it, because 
they feel themselves to be free agents, and because they know that 
the parents will appreciate their zeal and self-devotion. And, lastly, 
the local authorities take a pride in the efficiency of their schools : 
they make a point of engaging good teachers, and they do not shrink 
from some amount of self-denial on behalf of the schools and the 
teaching staff. When responsibilities are thus accepted and duties 
are thus fulfilled, a country may be deemed happy, and other nations 
may be proud to copy the example. 

The duty of the State is to refrain from rashly assuming these 
responsibilities, with which it is only concerned to the extent of facili- 
tating the task for those who are bound to accomplish it. When the 
State poaches on their ground, the results are, generally speaking, 
most disastrous to the nation at large. The Government begins by 
undertaking the inspection and supervision of the school, and ends 
by monopolising everything and turning out all the officials. The 
local authorities by turns cease to interest themselves in the school, 
or become meddlesome and prying, according as the breeze from 
headquarters blows in the direction of non-interference or of over- 
activity. The teachers gradually come to look upon their profession 
in a purely commercial spirit ; whilst the parents, forgetting that the 
training of their children ranks amongst the first and most sacred of 
their duties, think that, when they have despatched their boys and 
girls to school, they have done all that is needful. The situation is, 
then, as follows: on the one hand, the State cannot look very minutely 
into the management of the school; on the other, there is a general 
decline of personal interest amongst those who are on the spot. The 
teacher feels that he can depend on no one; neither on the great men 
at headquarters, because they are too far off, nor on the local 
magnates, because they are not allowed to interfere in the school 
management. Consequently, the poor man loses heart. He becomes 
a mere educational machine, and everything connected with the insti- 
tution droops and perishes by gradual decay. This is the history of 
many a school. Only last year we heard of a boys’ school, numbering 
between sixty and seventy pupils, where, in the space of twelve 
months, no less than 12,000 cases of absence without leave occurred: 
and this in the chief town of a district in which there are no villages! 
It is easy to conjecture how the case stands, therefore, in tbe rural 


districts, 
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VI. 


It is obvious that people cease to take interest in matters for 
which they are no longer answerable. They say to themselves that, 
if the State likes to manage everything, it is better to leave the State 
alone to do so. Individual enterprise, therefore, ceases; private 
benevolence diminishes ; and at last the State has to provide for all 
expenses. We all know that these are marked characteristics of 
modern France. In no country is there more reluctance to contri- 
bute to public charities, because in no other country is the action of 
private philanthropy so decidedly kept in check. And all this while 
the State is far from being energetic. The most trivial improvement 
takes so long to bring about that years may elapse before any great 
reformation, however essential, is effected. This has been the case in 
Paris with regard to middle-class education. For the last fifty years 
there have been complaints of the small number of the lycées, and 
petitions for the opening of fresh educational foundations ; yet nothing 
has been done. Private munificence, on the other hand, has within 
thirty years endowed Paris with ten scholastic institutions which may 
vie with any of the State establishments. We need only name the 
colleges of the Rue des Postes, the Rue de Madrid, of Vaugirard, 
Passy, Arcueil, and others, to show what the generosity of private 
individuals could and would do for France if the State permitted 
freedom of action. Unhappily, we are still far from so desirable a 
condition of affairs; and it is well known that it was the success 
achieved by these private foundations (due chiefly to the Catholic 
party) which stirred up the crusade against religious instruction in 
the school. 

The following incident is narrated to show the effect produced 
by the sense of responsibility in well-disposed fathers of families : 
About thirty years ago, in a small and remote village which did 
not even boast of a church, several worthy men were much perplexed 
as to the means of educating their numerous olive-branches. ‘ Sup- 
pose we found a school,’ said one of them; the rest agreed, and, no 
sooner said than done, a suitable house was leased and furnished, and 
an excellent teacher was engaged. The pupils, twelve in number, all 
brothers, or cousins, were under the master’s care from 5 A.M. to 
8 p.M.; only returning home at meal-times. This school was kept up 
for twelve or fifteen years, and became the parent of others, for it 
was soon thought advisable to give the girls also similar advantages ; 
and, at one time, as many as two hundred pupils attended the three 
schools established in this poor little village of ninety-six houses. Of 
the boys’ school the present writer can speak from personal experi- 
ence, having been there taught the rudiments of education. The 
greater number of his schoolfellows are still living, and some amongst 
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them have made their mark in the world, to the credit of their 
parents and of the master who trained them. Amongst his most 
pleasing recollections of school life he counts the monthly examina- 
tions, attended by the parish priest, the worthy doctor, and all the 
parents. The examinations were advantageous to the pupils, and he 
doubts not that the elders profited by them also. 

If similar circumstances were now to recur, we fear that the 
parents, instead of saying ‘Suppose we found a school,’ would say, 
‘ Let us petition Government to build us a school.’ We see thus how 
centralisation fosters indifference, and stifles enterprise, by assuming 
the responsibility which belongs, of right, to private individuals, 
Centralisation is the canker-worm which lies at the root of State-sup- 
ported education in France; and it is a disease which the new laws 
will cause to spread further and further. The school is handed over to 
political agitators, to speculators, and to all that numerous class of 
place-hunters who sigh for office because it gives them an opportunity 
of fingering the public funds. ‘These men do not concern themselves 
with the mental and moral improvement of the children, nor with 
the proper administration of the funds and the general management 
of the school. Political jobbery is their business; and if it proves 
expensive to the nation, what matter, so long as it is profitable to 
themselves ? We do not intend to enter upon the financial view of 
the subject. It is well known that the State is always a spendthrift, 
and that public funds are never managed with the strict frugality 
which rules the domestic exchequer. We are not indifferent to the 
waste of public money; but, still, we should not be disturbed by 
the expenditure of a few additional millions, if any commensurate 
improvement could be shown for it. The contrary is, however, the 
case, the intellectual and moral results being most melancholy. The 
increased expenditure which follows in the train of centralisation can- 
not be gainsaid, and no less certain is the fact that it is gradually 
lowering the mental and moral standard of the French nation. 

Three fatal defects are thus inherent in the system, and on these 
we now propose to offer a few remarks. They are, Ist, a dead level 
of uniformity, which brings about, 2nd, a decline of intellectual 
power, and, 3rd, a weakening of the moral fibre in the national 
character. 


VII. 


The first-named of these defects—uniformity—is the rock on 
which all centralised systems suffer shipwreck. It has characterised 
every department of French legislation since the epoch of the great 
revolution. Setting out from the principle that all men are equal, 

‘an attempt is made to impose the same duties and confer the same 
rights upon all without distinction. The children in the rural dis- 
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tricts, and those in the great towns, those who belong to the working 
classes, and those whose fathers are in trade or of independent means, 
must all be taught alike. The same rules are enforced on the in- 
habitants of Bayonne and of Dunkirk, of the fertile plains of Beauce 
and of the rugged mountains of the Auvergne. A rich specimen of 
this Procrustean system has been given to the world of late in the 
Compulsory Education Act. In one of the few clauses of the bill 
it is especially provided that all are to be taught the grammar of 
the French language and the elements of French literature, together 
with history, geography, geometry, agriculture, morality, and patri- 
otism. Our readers can picture for themselves an Auvergnat 
peasant, or a shepherd of the Givaudan, going up for an examination 
in the works of Racine, Corneille, and Moliére! Such fantastic 
schemes betray an utter ignorance of human nature and of children’s 
capacities, as well as of the practical working of good elementary 
schools. 

It is well that the educational standard of the primary schools 
should be raised, provided it be done by degrees and with discretion. 
But let it not be forgotten that far less harm is done to children by 
under-educating them than by over-forcing their little brains. If 
the children of peasants and of the artisan class are crammed with 
ologies, they become conceited and superficial, they learn to think 
hard work degrading, and to believe that money and good living are 
the chief objects of existence. The worst specimens enrol themselves 
in secret societies, and end by being the leaders of revolution. The 
better disposed try to obtain some tenth-rate clerkship, and hang on 
to the skirts of official life, ill-paid, out of their element, egotistical, 
and discontented. Whereas, if they had only been taught ‘ the three 
R’s’ and the elements of drawing, and had then been apprenticed 
to some good trade, they might easily have arrived at competence or 
even affluence. By far the larger proportion of our prosperous shop- 
keepers have only learned to read, write, and cipher; in not a few 
instances, their spelling is more or less phonetic. Even amongst the 
manufacturing classes, many wealthy employers of labour have not 
advanced beyond this stage. In all probability they would have been 
less successful in their different callings had their brains been over- 
loaded, in youth, with mere book learning. 

The maxim that ‘ too much of a good thing is good for nothing’ 
applies in a particular manner to education. There will always be a 
few chosen spirits who are well fitted to rise above the common herd 
of their fellows, and these should be carefully sought out and encou- 
raged. But it will be well both for individuals and for society at 
large when such cases are acknowledged to be exceptional, and-are 
treated as such. On this point our daily experience confirms what 
every person of common sense has long foreseen.' 
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French centralisation does not, however, concern itself with such 
matters, and the prudence and caution which experience and common 
sense would conjointly dictate are far from its councils. It is pledged, 
body and soul, to uniformity, and unhappily, where education is con- 
cerned, the poet’s line— 


L’ennui naquit un jour de luniformité, 
is not half strong enough: we might more truly say— 
Le malheur nait toujours de l'uniformité, 


Can anything be more absurd than the attempt to educate children 
of every class, and every degree of intelligence, on precisely the same 
plan? It would be almost as reasonable to insist upon their all 
wearing clothes of the same cut, or shoes of the same size. It is only 
in Utopia that such ideas can be carried out ; but under a centralised 
government, Utopianism is allowed to run riot. 


VIII. 


Having touched upon uniformity, we now come to the 
question of the decline of intellectual power. To this many causes 
have contributed. One thing, at all events, is certain: namely, that 
educational results have borne no due proportion to the efforts which 
have been made. Under a centralised system there is either per- 
petual change going on in the teaching staff, the course of studies, 
and the rules—as has been the case during past years in France— 
or else everything falls into a state of stagnation, and the school 
becomes a kind of Sleepy Hollow, where everything is at a standstill. 
During a reforming epoch, improvements may possibly be effected ; 
but they are presented in such a swathing of red tape, and usually 
prove so impracticable, that the best-intentioned subordinates lose 
heart, and, feeling that they themselves have no voice in the matter, 
they decline all responsibility, and lay the blame of non-success at the 
door of the Government. And then, little by little, the works of the 
educational machine grow rusty, till at last they can hardly be kept 
going at all. Besides, as all individuality is looked upon with dis- 
favour, even if it be not absolutely contraband, the genius of routine 
takes possession of the school, and everything is done coldly, 
mechanically, and lifelessly, because that spirit of self-devotion, of 
enthusiastic zeal, which is the very soul of education, has fled beyond 
recall, What else could we expect ? When once the office of teacher 
proportion to the spread of education. Indeed, statistics go far to prove the 
reverse to be the case. In 1870, 4,157 suicides were registered in France; in 
1878, they had risen to 6,434, In the latter year, more than a third of the total 


number of births were registered illegitimate. It is, therefore, evident that morality 
and education do not advance hand-in-hand. 
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is looked upon as a mere bread-winner, a trade like any other, it 
becomes impossible to fight against that feeling of depression which 
sooner or later takes possession of the mind, which saps the principle 
of life, and which, taking refuge in the torpor of hopelessness, refuses 
to answer either whip or spur. 

Apart from the highest motives, teaching in the elementary 
schools is the most thankless task imaginable ; and it is difficult to 
understand how intelligent well-educated men and women, in the 
vigour of youth, can be induced to spend their lives in such dreary 
work, whilst undertaking it purely as a matter of business. It would 
take long to reckon the number of teachers of both sexes, not being 
members of a religious order, who, entering upon their duties with 
all the enthusiasm of eighteen, are utterly wearied and disgusted by 
the time they are four-and-twenty. The education of children is 
indeed an irksome task to those who do not see in their pupils souls 
to be kept pure, to be adorned with all good and noble qualities, and 
to be trained for eternity. A teacher who does not keep this always 
before his eyes, must fail. If he does not take this lofty view of his 
calling, his life is far less enviable than that of a porter or a cab- 
driver. 

Nothing, unquestionably, is so destructive of all zeal and en- 
thusiasm as the stereotyped monotonous system which centralisation 
forces on all educational establishments. The experience of ten 
years, during the Great Revolution, proved to how low a level the 
profession of teaching could sink in the schools of France. All the 
official returns show that there were scarcely any pupils in the few 
schools that existed. This failure was assuredly not caused by any 
lack of educational views, schemes, or codes. The eighteenth century 
had distinguished itself by the amount of eloquence expended, and 
the number of volumes indited, on the theme. 

Under the laws lately passed, or shortly to be passed, we believe 
that before twenty years have elapsed France will see a marked 
decline of the intellectual level in her elementary schools. Deprived 
of the stimulus created by the rivalry of the free schools, disturbed by 
perpetual changes in the teaching staff or alterations in the rules, 
and stifled under the dead weight of uniformity, the State-supported 
schools will see their intellectual standard gradually but inevitably 
lowered. 


IX. 


On the weakening of moral fibre we shall not dwell at any great 
length: we shall only remark that the evil effects of centralisa- 
tion on the character of our people is shown in the want of 
backbone which, unfortunately, distinguishes France amongst the 
nations. By ‘back-bone’ we mean that combination of mental and 
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moral strength which is seen in men who respect the rights of others 
whilst they maintain their own self-respect. - Men of this description 
are rarely to be met with amongst us; the national pendulum oscil- 
lates too swiftly from one extreme to another; from a state of wild 
revolt to one of abject sycophancy. In few modern Frenchmen, 
therefore, do we find self-reliance united with respect for authority. 

Official centralisation has much to answer for on this head, since 
it places the whole country under the iron rule of an impassive and 
all but irresponsible central power. How is it possible for men to 
preserve their self-respect when their livelihood depends on the 
pleasure of a minister, whem they are powerless to oppose, and who 
by a word of his mouth or a stroke of his pen can make or mar 
their fortunes? A few of the more energetic spirits muster courage 
to rise up against the system, and these become insurrectionists: 
but the majority bow their heads under the yoke, carefully uttering 
their protests in a whisper, and thus adding hypocrisy to servility— 
vices which, of all others, most surely sap the morality of a country. 

But if such are the effects of centralisation on the nation at 
large, the evil is intensified a hundredfold when it influences those 
to whom the education of our youth is entrusted, and on whom the 
national future may thus be said to depend. Certainly it is not in 
teachers who count merely as ciphers in the official returns, and who 
are usually looked upon and treated as machines, that we can hope 
to find independence of mind or dignity of character. Over their heads 
the dread of removal or dismissal hangs like a sword; and all honest 
pride, all uprightness of aim, is absolutely driven out of them. 

These, then, are in brief the results of centralisation. This is 
what we meant by the want of backbone which we regretted in our 
compatriots. Let us not forget that a country in which bone and 
sinew of character are deficient is destined sooner or later to be con- 
quered or enslaved. 

Should France endure these State-supported, gratuitous, secular, 
and compulsory educational fetters for another half-century ; should 
she for that space of time submit to see the teaching of her children 
steeped in unbelief, biassed by party spirit, and eaten through and 
through by the canker of uniformity; should the sight of all these 
evils fail to rouse her to shake herself free, and to replace this sterile 
and unnatural system by one more natural and more productive ; 
then, indeed, we may look for a great moral and intellectual downfall 
in the land. Then, when we see minds, souls, and hearts barren 
alike of principle, of faith, of courage, and when our men have no 
manliness left in them—then we may well say in our despair, Finis 
Galliw. For the France that we knew and loved, and were proud of, 
will then exist no longer. The land that brought forth Duguesclin 
and Bayard will be ready to bow down before the conqueror. If 
the Germans did again come, what would it matter ? 
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X. 

Having now drawn attention to the defects of State-supported, 
centralised education, we shall proceed briefly to point out whatever 
merits the system may possess. In our eyes, the drawbacks are so 
many and so great that no amount of apparent advantages can 
counterbalance them ; nevertheless, such advantages do exist, and we 
are far from asserting that the action of the State upon education is 
invariably hurtful. 

In times like the present, when there is no fear that education 
will be undervalued, and when there is a sufficient amount of private 
enterprise to set on foot all necessary undertakings of the kind, the 
only function left to the State is that of inspection. The State 
ought to watch over the progress of education, to fix the standard to 
be reached by all who aspire to a public career, to restore old and 
useful foundations, and even to keep them up should no corporations 
or individuals be able or willing to support them. It is for the State 
to supply what these individuals or corporations—whether from a 
paucity of energy or of means—may leave undone: the State should 
encourage learning by munificent rewards, should keep a lofty ideal 
ever before the student’s eyes, should excite emulation and encourage 
diligence. The surest way to effect these ends is to proportion the 
encouragement afforded to the amount of work accomplished. ‘ Pay- 
ment by results,’ subject to some slight amendments, seems to us to 
be as perfect a method as can be devised for carrying on national 
education. As regards rules of discipline and courses of study, the 
State may recommend these, but should seldom, if ever, insist upon 
their being adopted. In these matters we advocate freedom of action, 
and we are the declared foes of uniformity. The different districts 
of France have their peculiar characteristics, manners, and customs ; 
and it is best to leave such things to be settled by local usage and 
experience. In short, the business of the State is, not to fill the 
place of individual enterprise, but to foster andaidit. It is possible 
that where State intervention is restricted within these limits private 
interests may occasionally suffer ; but, without contesting this point, 
we feel assured that the benefits accruing to pupils and teachers, to 
society at large, and to the State itself, under this plan, far outweigh 
any conceivable drawbacks. 

The increased sense of responsibility in the teachers, their feeling 
of satisfaction in the fulfilment of their duties, the zeal and self-de- 
votion called forth, the economical administration of the funds, the 
self-reliance fostered by a system which gives free scope for action to 
all, the high moral tone and kindliness of bearing which prevails, 
are an unmixed good in themselves, and they extend an influence as 
far-reaching as it is salutary. A people pervaded by these principles 
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must needs be a great people, a people morally and physically sound, 
high-minded and noble-hearted, self-reliant and firm of purpose; 
a people fitted to rule amongst the nations. 


XI. 


Such is the spectacle now offered to the world by England. The 
quality which stamps an Englishman amongst Continental nations 
is his self-reliance; and for this valuable quality Englishmen are 
principally indebted to their educational system. Hitherto England 
has relied in a great measure on private enterprise, and she has been 
rewarded for her good sense in so doing by the amount of zeal and 
self-devotion which have thereby been called forth. The freedom of 
action granted to parents and pupils and teachers, as well as to the 
local authorities, has benefited all alike. One spring of incalculable 
value in the English educational machinery is the institution of 
school managers ; an institution which, in the interests of the country, 
we trust may never be tampered with. The efficiency of the elemen- 
tary schools depends to a great extent upon the managers; and when 
the manager unites in himself a considerable share of local conse- 
quence with the position of a minister of religion—as is the case in 
most of the denominational schools—his influence permeates their 
teaching with a religious and moral tone which is worth more than 
all the other educational elements put together. 

Let us hope that England will leave her school system untouched, 
and, above all, that she will retain her school managers; that she will 
not meddle with her denominational schools, and that the Board 
schools introduced in 1870 will not usurp a larger educational sphere 
than they at present occupy. England has not yet pledged herself 
to enter upon the perilous path now being trodden by Continental 
nations; but she has reached the slippery descent which leads to it. 
May she be warned in time to stop short whilst it is yet in her power 
to do so, before she has made another step in the direction of State- 
supported, centralised education! We know that the heads of the 
Educational Department in England are fully alive to the evils of 
centralisation ; and Mr. Mundella recently said that on no account 
must there be any interference with the voluntary system, which he 
looked upon as a subject of pride and a source of strength to the 
country. But, in spite of all utterances, parliamentary or extra- 
parliamentary, we once more repeat to the English nation, ‘ Be upon 
your guard!’ When the Education Act was passed, in 1870, the 
promoters of the Bill asserted that their intention was to supplement, 
not to supplant, voluntary efforts. Yet, during the last ten years, 
many denominational schools have been swamped, and their place 
has been filled by Board schools. Let the English people, then, be 
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upon their guard, and pause before it is too late. We do not urge 
this in the interests of religion alone: we urge it in the interests of 
science, the progress of which is so closely bound up with individual 
enterprise, in the interest of financial thrift and good management, 
in the interests of the self-reliant English character, of the well-being 
of society, and of national prosperity. For the sake of parents, of 
children, and of teachers, in the name of religion and of common 
sense, we repeat the ancient saying, ‘ Caveant Consules!’ Let those 
on whom the future of England depends take heed of the warning. 


AsBE Martin. 
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THE SITE OF PARADISE. 


An ANcrent Prositem soLvep BY Moprern Scuorarsuir.! 


Dr. Frrepricu Deirzscu, Professor of Assyriology in the University 
of Leipzig, is well known as a distinguished investigator of Assyrian 
literature. For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
his important contributions to this difficult branch of science, it may 
be well to state that he is the son of Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 
the renowned Hebrew scholar and theologian, whose Biblical com- 
mentaries have attained a worldwide reputation. 

In the latter half of last year Professor Friedrich Delitzsch 
published a remarkable work on the position of the Paradise mentioned 
in the early part of Genesis. This work has already created a good 
deal of interest in many quarters, and is likely to create still more 
when its conclusions are more generally known. The subject of 
which it treats is of deep interest not only to theologians, but also 
to the general public. 

The second chapter of Genesis states that ‘the Lorp God 
(Jahaveh Elohim) planted a garden eastward in Eden,’ and there he 
placed the man whom He had formed, in order ‘ to dress (till) it and 
to keep it.’ ‘ And out of the ground made the Lorp God (Jahaveh 
Elohim) to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ (Gen. ii. 8, 9, 15). 

The garden of Eden is accordingly referred to in a later chapter 
of the same book (Gen. xiii. 10) as ‘the garden of the Lord’ (of 
Jahaveh), and the same expression is used concerning it in the second 
part of Isaiah (li. 3). It is similarly described as ‘the garden of 
God’ (Elohim) in three places in the book of Ezekiel (xxviii. 13, 
xxxi. 8, and xxxi. 9); in the last quoted passage the article occurs 
before the name of God (Elohim). The language of Ezekiel conveys 
the impression that the garden in question was in existence in his 
day. For he represents the Almighty as saying, ‘I have made him 


1 Wo lag das Paradies? Kine Biblisch-Assyriovogische Studie. Mit zahlreichen 
Assyriologischen Beitrigen zur biblischen Linder und Vélkerkunde, und einer Karte 
Babyloniens, von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor der Assyriologie an der Univer- 
sitit Leipzig. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1881. 
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(Asshur or Assyria) fair by the multitude of his branches, so that all 
the trees of Eden that were in the garden of God envied him’ 
(Ezek. xxxi. 9). The translators of our Authorised Version have, 
indeed, introduced a gloss into their translation of this passage by 
the insertion of the word ‘were,’ printed, however, in italics to 
denote that it is not to be found in the original Hebrew. But the 
context of the passage shows clearly enough that the gloss is 
erroneous, and that clause ought to be rendered, ‘all the trees of 
Eden that are in the garden of God (the Elohim) envied him.’ 

Nor does the participial form made use of in Gen. ii. 10 in the 
original Hebrew, and rendered in our Authorised Version as the 
historical past (‘a river went out of Eden’), bear the signification 
which some have sought to put upon the statement in that verse, 
namely, ‘a river used to go forth out of Eden,’’ as if the language 
used by the writer were designed to convey a significant hint that 
changes had taken place in the locality since the time of which his 
narrative treats. 

The ancient Greek translation, known as the Septuagint (the 
LXX), translates the word ‘ garden’ by‘ paradise,’ which has generally 
been considered to be a word of Persian extraction, and was un- 
doubtedly introduced into the Greek language by Xenophon directly 
from the Persian. But it is not impossible that the word in question 
came into Persian from the Babylonian or Assyrian. For although it 
has not yet, as far as we know, been discovered in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, those inscriptions contain numerous statements of the 
fact that the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs delighted in those 
large gardens and parks of trees surrounded by walls, which the 
Persians were wont to call ‘ paradises,’ and as the Persians seem to 
have been in this particular mere copyists of the Babylonians, the 
name of these pleasure-parks may have been derived by them from a 
Babylonian source. 

It is generally supposed that the name of Eden is given in the 
Old Testament to three distinct localities ; namely, first, to the garden 
of Eden spoken of chiefly in the book of Genesis; secondly, to the 
country alluded to in Rabshakeh’s speech, recorded in 2 Kings xix. 12, 
and in the parallel place in Isaiah xxxvii. 12, ‘the children of Eden 
which were in Telassar ;’ and thirdly, ‘ the house of Eden,’ referred to 
by the prophet Amos (i. 5) as closely connected with Damascus, 
But it is more likely that the country termed by the name of Eden 
in the two latter passages is one and the same, the Bené-Eden (the 
children of Eden) being the name of a tribe inhabiting a district 
called Eden, or Beth-Eden (the house of Eden), in western Meso- 
potamia, not far from the locality of the modern cities Aintab and 
Urfa. This district is mentioned in the annals of Assur-nasir-pal 


? See Kautzsch-Gesenius’ Heb, Gr. § 134, 2 e; Ewald’s Lehrb. § 168, 2. 
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and Salmanassar by the name of Bit-(=Beth, house of) Adini. See 
among other passages, Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 47. 

It must be carefully noted that the name Eden, when used to 
denote the Garden of Eden in which Adam and Eve were placed, is 
vocalised in a different manner (}'J¥) from the same name when used 
as the designation of the other district referred to (jJy). The dif- 
ference in the punctuation is indeed so slight that in another case it 
would be scarcely worth noticing. Slight as it is, it is in this 
case systematically adhered to throughout the Hebrew Bible. It is, 
therefore probable that the distinction made has a special sig- 
nificance, and represents an historical tradition, according to which 
the two names were regarded as entirely distinct from one another. 

The ancient Greek translation (the LXX) exhibits traces of a dis- 
position on the part of its translators to regard the story of the 
Garden of Eden contained in the book of Genesis as a mystical 
narration. The disposition to allegorise the story manifests itself in 
the following manner. Wherever the phrase ‘ Garden of Eden’ occurs 
(except in Gen. ii. 8), the phrase is translated in the LXX by ‘the 
paradise of pleasure’ (so in Gen. ii. 15, iii. 23, 24, Joel ii. 3). 
The proper name Eden is similarly rendered ‘ pleasure’ by the LXX 
in Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 16, 18, xxxvi. 35, and in other places by 
‘ paradise’ or ‘paradise of the Lord’ (as in Ezek. xxxi. 9, and 
Isaiah li. 3). In a very few places the name when used without 
the word ‘ garden ’ is regarded as a proper name (’Edé), as in Gen. ii. 
10, iv. 16; and in Gen. ii. 8,‘ And the Lord planted a paradise in 
Edem.’ 

Very little light as to the precise geographical position of Eden 
can be derived from the use of the expression ‘ eastward,’ which 
occurs in Gen. ii. 8, and intimates that Eden lay somewhere east- 
ward of the land of Palestine. Nor does the statement that ‘ Cain 
dwelt in the land of Nod east of Eden’ (Gen. iv. 16, 17) afford more 
information. It is, however, clear that the garden must have been 
situated in a warm eastern climate, for mention is made of ‘the 
cool (lit. the breeze) of the day’ (Gen. iij. 8). Adam and Eve were 
content to cover themselves after the fall with fig leaves rudely 
stitched together, which is also a proof that the climate of Eden 
was warm and genial. Wellhausen, however, maintains a different 
opinion: namely, that the book of Genesis places Eden in the East, 
not in a warm and genial climate, but, on the contrary, in a northern 
and cold region. In favour of this view Wellhausen lays stress on 
the fact that the guilty pair after their transgression were provided 
by God’s kindly care with coats of skins. But that scholar has 
been strangely forgetful, as Professor Fried. Delitzsch does not 
fail to observe, of the well-known fact that the Orientals wear coats 
of skins during all seasons of the year, that the prophet Elijah 
had such a ‘hairy coat’ (2 Kings i, 8), and John the Baptist wore 
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also in the wilderness a similar heavy coat of camels’ hair (Matt. 
iii. 4). 

The writer of the book of Genesis professes to give a minute 
description of the locality of the Garden of Eden. His words are :— 
‘A river went out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence’ [7.e. 
after passing out of the garden| ‘it was parted’ [it parts itself], ‘and 
became into four heads’ [became four arms, or branches]. The fact 
must be borne in mind, noticed long ago by Dr. W. Aldis Wright, in 
his article on Eden in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, that the word 
‘went forth’ (xy»), which occurs in this description, is used only in 
reference to a river descending downwards from its source. The four 
arms, or independent streams, into which the river which watered the 
garden of Eden was divided after passing through that paradise, are 
minutely described by the writer of the book of Genesis: ‘The name 
of the first is Pison (Pishon); that is it which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah (lit. the Havilah), where there is gold (or, the gold) ; 
and the gold of that land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx 
stone. And the name of the second river is Gihon (Gihon) ; that is it 
which compasseth the whole land of Cush’ [the Authorised Version 
contains here a gloss, translating ‘ Cush’ by ‘ Ethiopia.’ ] And the 
name of the third river is Hiddekel ; that is it which goeth toward the 
east of Assyria’ [more correctly rendered, with Knobel and Kalisch, 
‘which floweth before Assyria’]. ‘And the fourth river that is 
Euphrates’ (Gen. ii. 11-14). 

Two of the rivers mentioned here are well known. The Perath 
(cuneiform Purait, Arab. Furat, old Pers. Ufratu), which the Greeks 
called Euphrates, was so well known that the writer did not consider 
it necessary to specify any of the countries through which it passes, 
from its first rise in the mountains of Armenia until it finally dis- 
charges its waters into the Persian Gulf. He simply says, ‘the fourth 
river that is Euphrates.’ The Hiddekel is the Tigris. In the cunei- 
form inscriptions the name of this river is Idiklat or Diklat, whence 
the Hebrew form (>23n, Sam. 5p4n, pronounced by the modern 
Samaritans, according to Petermann, eddegel or eddekel), which 
occurs in Gen. ii. 14, Dan. x. 4. Other Shemitic ccrruptions of 
the name are Syr. Deklath, Chald. Diglath, Arab. Diglatu. The old 
Persian form, found in the Behistun inscription is Tigra, whence the 
Greek forms Tiypys and Tiypis. The philological and geographical 
dissertations of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch on these rivers and their 
tributary streams form a most interesting portion of his book. It 
may be noted in passing, that the description of the Tigris given by 
the writer of the book of Genesis indicates plainly that, although the 
class of readers for whose benefit the author originally composed his 
work had some acquaintance with the geographical position of that 
river, the knowledge they possessed of it was considerably less than 
that they had of the Euphrates. Hence the more detailed descrip- 
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tion given of the course of the Tigris, and of that part only which 
would be known by fame to his countrymen. This is one of the inci- 
dental indications which the book of Genesis affords of having been 
written at a period considerably earlier than that of the captivity in 
Babylon. 

Although two out of the four streams which issued forth from the 
Garden of Eden are known beyond all reasonable doubt, the greatest 
variety of opinion has always prevailed respecting the two other 
streams. Consequently the locality of the Garden of Eden has ever 
been a subject of controversy. An interesting catalogue of the con- 
flicting views of scholars and theologians on this subject will be found 
at the close of Kalisch’s excursus on the site of Paradise in his Histo- 
rical and Critical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, and a less 
complete, but still very able, sketch of the same is given in Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright’s article, to which reference has been already made. 

We do not propose in our present article to give any account of 
the interpretations of former scholars, except so far as is necessary for 
the immediate purpose we have in view, which is to point out how 
the study of the cuneiform inscriptions has shed a great deal of light 
upon a question, which has often been regarded as insoluble. The 
view put forward by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch affords a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the many and perplexing difficulties with which 
the narrative has hitherto been beset. The allegorical interpretation of 
the narrative in the book of Genesis, to the support of which the ren- 
derings of the LXX probably contributed not a little, was first traced 
out in all its details by Philo, and afterwards advocated in a modified 
form by Origen. This mode of explanation, however, is too extrava- 
gant to deserve here more than a passing reference. 

The various solutions of the problem which require a real exami- 
nation may be divided into three groups. The first consists of solu- 
tions proposed by writers who, from want of geographical knowledge 
themselves, or from a conviction that the writer of the book of Genesis 
was deficient in his geographical information, place the locality of 
Paradise in some Utopia not to be found on this earth. A second 
elass of writers have located the Garden of Eden in Armenia, and 
the third and last class have sought to discover it in Southern Baby- 
lonia in the locality of the Shatt el-Arab. This latter stream is formed 
by the junctions of the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, and, after 
a course of considerably over two hundred miles, flows into the Persian 
Gulf, after having received, however, in its course two important 
affluents, the Karin, identified by some with the Pishon, and the 
Kercha or Karasa, identified with the Gihon. 

This last-named hypothesis must, however, now beabandoned. For 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch has proved conclusively that the stream of 
the Shatt el-Arab had no existence in early times. Pliny states expressly 
(vi. § 130) that the Euphrates originally discharged its waters directly 
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into the Persian Gulf, and Ritter (as quoted by Delitzsch) observes 
that in the time of Alexander the Great the mouths of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates were still separated from one another by the distance 
of at least a good day’s journey. The deltaat the head of the Persian 
Gulf is distinguished for its rapid growth. It increases, according to 
Loftus, at the rate of one mile of land in seventy years. According 
to Sir Henry Rawlinson its growth was far more rapid in ancient 
times, when it probably grew at the rate of one mile in thirty years. 
The city Charax was founded by Alexander the Great on the site of the 
present Mohammerah. But in the days of Alexander that city was 
only two thousand paces from the sea. In the time of Juba II., as 
Delitzsch notes in his appendix, that is about 1 B.c., that city ‘ lay 
inland fifty, or indeed one hundred and twenty Roman miles.’ 

But what is even still more decisive is that the delta at the em- 
bouchure of the Tigris and Euphrates was in the time of Sennacherib 
a sea which ran inland far beyond Mohammerah. Into that sea, 
termed in the cuneiform inscriptions Nar Marratum, or the salt 
water stream, the Euphrates and the Tigris discharged their waters 
independently of one another, without uniting in one common 
channel. The designation Nar Marratum was known asa name of 
the Persian Gulf in the time of the Achimenidean monarchs.’ 

The proofs adduced by the learned Professor (in the appendix to 
his work) in support of his statement that an extensive arm of the sea, 
running inland perhaps several hundred miles, anciently divided 
Babylonia and Elam, are not such as can be here conveniently repro- 
duced. The Persian Gulf extended in the time of Sennacherib nearly 
as far inland as the modern Kornah, or about one hundred English 
miles from the present extremity of the Shatt el-Arab furthest from 
the Persian Gulf. For the cuneiform inscriptions speak of a great 
naval expedition which Sennacherib made against Elam, in which he 
transported his army over this arm of the sea in large vessels, in 
order to attack the army of Elam at the city of Nagitu, situated on 
the opposite coast a few miles north of the spot where the river Ulai 
(the Pasitigris) discharged its waters into this sea, that is nearly 
opposite to the modern Busra. 

The fact thus established that the waters of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris in ancient times flowed, independently of one another, 
into the Persian Gulf, is completely destructive of all those theories 
which would locate the Garden of Eden near the Shatt el-Arab in 
Southern Babylonia. It is unnecessary, therefore, to lay any stress, 
in confuting such theories, on the objection of Dr. W. Aldis Wright 
already referred to, or to point out many other difficulties which beset 
the hypotheses referred to. 

* The name Marratum, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch has suggested, is to be found in 
Jer. 1, 21, where in our Version ‘the land of Merathaim’ is spoken of. The sugges- 
tion is one of no little interest. 
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Those commentators who consider the Garden of Eden was in 
Armenia _ generally identify the Gihon with the Araxes or the Aris 
(Arab. Gaihun er-Ras), which, after receiving into its stream the 
waters of the Kyros, falls at last into the Caspian Sea. Xenophon 
gives the name Phasis to the Araxes in its upper course. Hence 
some preferred to identify the Araxes with the Pishon and the Kyros 
with the Gihon. It is true that the source of the Aras, in common 
with those of the Tigris and Euphrates, is to be found in the moun- 
tains of Armenia. But independently of the many difficulties which 
beset the attempt to make out the various lands mentioned by the 
Hebrew historian, the fact that neither the Araxes nor the Kyros can 
be regarded as a continuation of one and the same stream with the 
Euphrates and the Tigris is fatal to this theory. The same may be 
said of the hypothesis which, identifying the Araxes or the Kyros 
with the Gihon of Genesis, seeks to discover the Pishon in the Phasis, 
now the Rion, on the borders of the ancient Colchis, separating it 
from Armenia. The Phasis, moreover, has no connection whatever 
with any of the other rivers. 

Still more hopeless, perhaps, was the attempt to connect the 
Oxus, called by the Arabic geographers by the name of Gaihun, with 
the river of Paradise of the same name (the Gihon). The Oxus, 
which now flows into the sea of Aral, was anciently considered to have 
flowed into the Caspian, but its sources are far removed from those of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Hence, if the geographical correctness of the narrative contained 
in the book of Genesis was to be maintained, and the locality of Eden 
to be sought for in some district of the mountainous country of Ar- 
menia, it became necessary to maintain that the configuration of that 
-country had been altered by some violent convulsion of nature from 
that presented in the early days of which the book of Genesis speaks. 
Many theologians therefore sought, like Luther, to account for the 
discrepancy by supposing that the Deluge had obliterated all traces 
of the early Paradise, and had altered the courses of the four rivers 
which once flowed from a common source. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the majority, 
perhaps, of modern critics, untrammelled by dogmatic prepossessions 
in favour of the historical truthfulness of the book of Genesis, con- 
sidered themselves bound to maintain that the writer or compiler of 
that book had but a scanty knowledge of the district or lands which 
he professes to describe, and that his knowledge of geography was 
on a level with that of many other ancient writers. Josephus saw 
nothing absurd in the opinion that the Pishon was the Ganges and 
the Gihon the Nile. For he thought that the great ocean (which, 
according to the Greek writers from whom he derived his informa- 
tion, flowed round the world) was the original stream from which the 
four rivers came. It may be said that he regarded the account of 
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Moses as at least partly allegorical, and hence the incongruity of his 
geographical notions may be somewhat excused. But the same excuse 
cannot be pleaded in defence of the Church fathers, who adopted his 
views as to the identity of the Ganges with the Pishon without per- 
ceiving the absurdity of such an opinion if the book of Genesis was 
to be supposed to be correct in its geography. 

Modern scholars who regard the narrative in the book of Genesis 
as legendary eitber in whole or in part have maintained that the land 
of Havilah is to be identified with India, ever famous for its gold and 
gems. Such scholars consider the Gihon to be the Nile. In defence 
of the latter opinion the facts are pointed out (1) that the Nile flows 
through Ethiopia, which is explained to be the Cush of Gen. ii. 13; 
and (2) that the LXX identified the Gihon and the Nile. Forin Jer. 
ii. 18, in place of Sihor (Shihor), which is the Nile (compare the 
rendering of the Vulgate in Isaiah xxiii. 3, semen Nili) the LXX 
substitute I'v, which is the word which occurs in the Alex. and 
other texts of the LXX in Gen. ii. 13 (the Vatican text, however, 
reads 'e@yv in Gen. ii. 13). Sirach also evidently regarded Geon as 
the Nile (Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 27). A somewhat similar name (Kéav) 
occurs in the Coptic glossaries for the Nile, which tends to prove that 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian Christians regarded the Nile as the 
Gihon of Paradise. 

But the ancient Shemites were by no means so deficient in 
geographical knowledge as has often been imagined. Professor 
Delitzsch quotes passages from Pliny and other ancient authorities 
which prove decisively that there is no necessity to suppose when 
the writer of the book of Genesis describes Havilah as a land 
abounding in gold, bdellium, and precious stones, that he had any 
dim traditionary knowledge of the far distant India. 

The Garden of Eden is considered by Professor F. Delitzsch to 
have been situated in the land of Babylonia, in that special district 
in which the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris approach nearest 
to each other. From this region, as will be shown in the sequel, the 
water-courses of the Gihon and Pishon formerly flowed. These streams 
were rivers, or rather canals, connected with the Euphrates. 

It is certain that the word nahir (173), river, is used in 
Hebrew, as well as in Babylonian and Arabic, in the signification of 
a canal. Chebar (Kebar, 133, signifying greatness, length), the 
‘river, on the banks of which Ezekiel beheld his wondrous visions 
(Ezek. i. 1, &c.), was probably one of the numerous canals of the 
land of Babylonia. It was probably so called because it was the 
largest of the great canals (naréiti) or streams of that country. In 
Babylonia there are no other rivers in existence, in the proper sense 
of the word, than the Tigris and the Euphrates. Commentators 
have often sought to discover the river mentioned by Ezekiel in 
another country than in ‘the land of the Chaldeans,’ where the 
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prophet himself distinctly locates it (Ezek. i. 3). 


at Sirki, the ancient Circesium. 
by the writer of the second book of Kings by the name of Habor, 
the river of Gozan (2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11, not ‘ Habor by the 
river of Gozan,’ as our A. V. translates the clause). In 1 Chr. y, 
26, Habor is the name of a district, and the river is there called 
simply ‘the river of Gozan.’ Many scholars have identified the 
Habor mentioned in the second book of Kings with an unimportant 
affluent of the Tigris, which bears indeed that name; but the addition 
of the clause, ‘ the river of Gozan,’ is, independently of other reasons, 
a sufficient refutation of that opinion (see Delitzsch’s Wo lag dag 
Paradies, p. 184). Gozan (Assyr. Guzana) was originally the name 
of a city of Mesopotamia (2 Kings xix. 12), and afterwards applied to 
a district traversed by the waters of the Habor. 

It is necessary here, in order to meet an obvious objection, to 
observe that some of the numerous canals of Babylonia were not 
artificial constructions, dug out by human labour, but were originally 
water-courses or natural branches of the Euphrates. These channels, 
having in the course of ages become filled up with sand, were in later 
times cleared out, enlarged, and transformed into canals for the pur- 
pose of inland navigation and irrigation. 

The writer of the book of Genesis describes the river Gihon as 
compassing the whole land of Cush. The name Cush is commonly 
used to denote Ethiopia, the well-known country of Africa watered 
by the upper Nile. But it is used in the book of Genesis also to 
denote a country of Asia. In Genesis x. 7 there are seven names 
mentioned as those of descendants of Cush, the son of Ham. But 
not one of them can be pointed out with any certainty as the desig- 
nation of a particular African land or people, while several of the 
name occur as the names of Asiatic tribes inhabiting the north- 
west coast of the Persian Gulf or the southern coast of Arabia 
Nimrod was also a son of Cush (Gen. x. 8-12), and the commence- 
ment of his kingdom was Babylon, and Erech, and Akkad, and 
Calneh in the land of Shinar. Thus, the ruler of Northern Babylonia 
and Assyria was a descendant of Cush. There was an Asiatic as well 
as an African Cush. The original inhabitants of Babylon were closely 
connected with the people of Elam, and these Elamite-Sumerians 
(Babylonians) are included under the name of Cush in the catalogue 
of nations given in the tenth of Genesis. 

It is worthy of note that the old Elamite population exhibits a 
type somewhat similar to the Ethiopic Cushites. Professor George 
Rawlinson, in his Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 500, observes that 
‘ there is reason to believe that the Cushite race was connected not 
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Keil and other 
scholars have sought to identify the Chebar of Ezekiel with the 
Khabur (Arab. ,(s, Assyr. Habir), the well-known affluent of 


the Euphrates, which falls into the Euphrates in North Mesopotamia 
But this latter river is referred to 
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very remotely with the negro. In Susiana, where the Cushite blood 
was maintained in tolerable purity—Elymeans [Elamites] and 
Kissians‘* existing side by side instead of blending together—there 
was, if we may trust the Assyrian remains, a very decided prevalency 
of a negro type of countenance.’ Instances are given in the pictorial 
illustrations to be found in Professor George Rawlinson’s work. 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch notices a curious fact which has 
probably something to do with this as yet unexplained connection of 
the Asiatic Cushites with the African people of the same name. The 
old Babylonian geographical lists mention two districts of Babylonia 
which respectively bore the non-Shemitic names of Magana and 
Mélugha—names which occur in the vocabularies close to one another, 
and appear, like Sumer and Akkad (South and North Babylonia), to 
represent the two great divisions of united Babylonia. It is worthy 
of note, also, that in the Annals of Sargon II. and Sanherib (Senna- 
cherib), Ethiopia is also termed Mélulu (a name closely connected 
with Mélugha), and in the Annals of Asarhaddon (n.c. 681-668) and 
Assurbanipal (B.c. 668-626) Ethiopia is termed by the name both of 
Méluhu and Kisu (3), while in the Annals of Assurbanipal, the 
land of Egypt is called by the name of Makan. It appears probable 
that the name of Méluhu given to Ethiopia had something to do with 
the bestowal of the name Makan on Egypt. However the fact may 
ultimately be explained, it is curious that there was a district of 
Babylonia which bore a name identical with that of the African Cush 
or Ethiopia. 

The mention of Tigris and Euphrates in the narrative of the book 
of Genesis proves clearly that the writer refers to the Asiatic Cush 
and not to Ethiopia. The country indicated by Cush was probably a 

- portion of the land situated between the city of Babylon and the 
Persian Gulf. When the book of Genesis speaks of the Gihon com- 
passing the whole land of Cush, it does not necessarily imply that 
the Gihon flowed round the country indicated, so as to encompass it 
on all sides with its waters, but simply that the country of Cush from 
end to end was surrounded on one side at least by that stream (comp. 
Isaiah xxiii. 16; Cant. iii. 3; 1 Sam. vii. 16). 

The name Havilah occurs twice in the catalogue of nations in 
Gen. x. In verse 29 of that chapter it is found between those of 
Ophir and Jobab, as that of the last but one of the thirteen sons of 
Joktan. The Joktanite tribes seem to have spread themselves from 
South Arabia in a north-easterly direction. Their northern or north- 
eastern border was Mesha (Gen. x. 30), often identified with the 
small kingdom of Mesene, and situated on the Persian Gulf north 
of the Pasitigris. But Mesha is more correctly identified by Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Delitzsch with the land of Mash’u mentioned in the 


Kioowot, Biblical Kush, Hieroglyph. Kash, Kaish, Kish, Kesh, but not Kush; 
vid. Delitzsch, p. 54. 
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cuneiform inscriptions. That land formed a part of the Syrian desert 
bordering on the Euphrates, and stretching along the shore of the 
Persian Gulf. It is significant that the name Havilah occurs also in 
Gen. x. 7, as that of the second son of Cush. Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch consequently maintains that the land of Havilah was a por- 
tion of the so-called Syrian desert bordering on the Euphrates, and 
extending from the Persian Gulf on the south, northwards almost as 
far as the city of Babylon. A portion of this district is even to the 
present day known by the name of Ard el-halat or Dune-land. 

The three products for which the Havilah of Genesis was remark- 
able were in ancient days to be found in this country. Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch adduces a clay inscription of the younger Tiglath- 
pileser (who is mentioned in the Old Testament literature), in which 
it is recorded that Merodach-baladin, the son of Jakin the king of 
the sea, or of the district of South Babylonia known as Bit-Jakin, did 
homage to the great king of Assyria, and presented to him ‘ gold, the 
dust of his land in quantity,’ with gold neck-chains, glass, ‘ stones, 
the production of the sea,’ precious wood, and raiment. The inscrip- 
tion proves that gold was found in that district of Babylonia lying 
between the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. Pliny bears witness 
of the fact that bdellium, which is most probably the substance 
meant by the Hebrew bedolach, is also found in that country. The 
shoham-stone, spoken of in Gen. ii. 12, is mentioned among other 
precious stones in one of the Babylonian lists as the most important 
production of the province of Meluha. The Babylonian form of the 
word shoham is sémtu, a feminine form of simu=sahimu (nD, cog- 
nate with the Hebrew 07%). The Babylonian stone samdw was worn 
as a special ornament of the Babylonian monarch, just as the shoham 
formed one of the precious stones in the breastplate of the Jewish high 
priest (Exodus xxviii. 20, xxxix. 13). The shoham is rendered in 
the Authorised English Version by ony, but there are weighty reasons 
for regarding it as the carnelian. 

Professor Delitzsch calls attention to the interesting circum- 
stance that the magi who came from the East, from Babylon, to 
worship the infant Redeemer brought with them, in token of their 
homage, gold as one of the chief productions of the land from which 
they came. He also observes that the eleventh verse of the second 
chapter of the first book of the New Testament has thus a curious 
connection with the eleventh verse of the second chapter of the first 
book of the Old Testament. 

Herodotus thus describes the irrigation and fertility of the land 
of ancient Babylonia (i. 191) :— 

The river does not, as in Egypt, overflow the corn-lands of its own accord, but 
is spread over them by the hand, or by the help of engines. The whole of Baby- 


lonia is, like Egypt, intersected with canals. The largest of them all, which runs 
towards the winter sun, and is impassable except in boats, is carried from the 
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Euphrates into another stream called the Tigris, the river upon which the town of 
Nineveh formerly stood, Of all the countries that we know there is none which is 
so fruitful in grain. It makes no pretension indeed of growing the fig, the olive or 
the vine, or any other tree of the kind; but in grain it is so fruitful as to yield com- 
monly two hundred-fold, and when the production is the greatest even three 
hundred-fold. The blade of the wheat-plant and barley-plant is often four fingers 
in breadth. As for the millet and the sesame, I shall not say to what height they 
grow, though within my own knowledge; for I am not ignorant that what I have 
already written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia must seem incredible to 
those who have never visited the country. . . . Palm trees grow in great numbers 
over the whole of the flat country.° 

‘ As far as the eye can reach from the town’ (Hillah), situated om 
the bank of the Euphrates opposite to Babylon, writes Ker Porter,. 
‘both up and down the Euphrates the banks appear to be thickly 
shaded with groves of date trees’ (7'ravels, vol. ii. p. 335). These 
groves of palms were more abundant in ancient days before the water- 
courses and the canals had by the neglect of the inhabitants become 
filled with sand, and the land in general had by degrees assumed that 
desert appearance which it now presents to the traveller. 

In Babylonia there was a district better irrigated than all other 
parts of the country by numerous canals and water-courses. It lay 
close to the city of Babylon, and extended some distance northward. 
In that locality the main streams of the Euphrates and Tigris approach 
one another most nearly. This portion of Babylonia is warmly praised 
by Xenophon, Strabo, and by Ammianus Marcellinus (who relates the 
campaigns of the Emperor Julian) as most remarkable, both for the 
gifts of nature and the improvements of art. These writers speak of 
its canals, bridges, vineyards, orchards, and palm groves, and express 
astonishment at the abundance of corn, dates, and grapes produced 
therein. Though Herodotus did not know of vineyards, Zosimus, 
writing in the fifth century of our era, notices (as mentioned by 
Delitzsch) that in that country, even where no buildings are seen, 
palm-tree woods extend in every direction, the trees being encircled by 
vines whose hanging clusters covered their crowns. 

The palm trees of Babylon seem to have been peculiarly distin- 
guished for their size and beauty. The tradition current in the early 
centuries of the Christian era was that some of these palm trees were 
as old as the time of Adam. 

The following anecdote from the Talmud, which alludes to this 
tradition, may here be given in full. It is found in Berachoth, 31a,° 
where the story is told as an illustration of the importance of taking 
farewell of a friend with some saying of the Halachah. 

Rab Kahana accompanied Rab Simi-bar-Ashi from Pim-nahara’ up to the 

§ Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
* Professor Friedrich Delitzsch refers to this anecdote (p. 133), and says it is to be 
found in Berachoth, 39a. This, however, is a typographical error. The same anec- 


dote is repeated in a different connection and for a different object in Sota, 46b. 
? Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, on some authority not cited by him, states that 
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place of the palms of Babylon. When he reached that place, he said to him, 
Master! is that true which men say, these palms of Babylon exist from the (time 
of the) first man even to the present day? He said to him (in reply) : I remember 
an expression of R. Jose bar-Rabbi Hanina. R.Jose bar-Rabbi Hanina said, What 
is the meaning of that which is written: through a land that no man passed through 
and where no man dwelt (Jer. ii. 6)? For in a land where no man passed through, 
how can any man have dwelt? But the sense is, every land is inhabited which the 
first man (Adam) decided should be inhabited, and every land concerning which 
the first man did not so decide, that land is not inhabited. 


In other words, the Rabbi affirmed that the current tradition was 
true, and that Adam himself had destined the spot referred to as a 
place which should be set apart for ever for a grove of palm trees.* 

This district of Babylon was anciently termed Kar-Duniash, 
the park, or garden, of the god Dunidsh. Kar-du-ni-shi is once, 
as Prof. F. Delitzsch points out, written in an inscription of Assur- 
banipal, Gin-dun-i-sha, where the non-Shemitic word kar is changed 
into the Shemitic gind, ‘garden.’ He observes that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was the first to suggest that the Biblical Gan-Eden 
(garden of Eden) was probably a transformation of this very word 
Gin dunish. The name Duniash is compounded of Dun, lofty, exalted 
(which is found in other Babylonian names, as for instance Dungi), 
i.e. Lord, and jash, signifying the lands or countries. Hence, the 
compound Kar-duniash signifies ‘the garden of the Lord of the lands.’ 
It may be well to observe that even those who believe in the historical 
truth of the narrative of Genesis are by no means bound to maintain 
that the name of the ‘ Garden of Eden’ was the original designation 
of that particular spot. But it is quite as possible that the old 
Babylonian name may have been a corruption of the Biblical Gan- 
Eden, Garden of Eden, as that the latter should have been a corrup- 
tion of the Babylonian Kar-duniaish. Moreover, the apparent con- 
nection of the name Kar-duniash with the Gan-Eden may possibly be 
disproved by fresh discoveries, and, therefore, though highly probable, 
is not yet to be accepted as distinctly proven. In a later part of his 
work, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch maintains that a lately discovered 
syllabary of Mr. Rassam’s collection presents us with the word édin as 
a non-Shemitic word corresponding to the Babylonian-Shemitic séru, 
which means field, plain, or desert (prop. a depression). It is highly 
probable that some of the newly discovered Babylonian tablets may 
throw much light upon this interesting point. 

That this district of Babylon was the locality of the original 
Garden of Eden is rendered still more probable by the fact that the 


this was the name of acity in the neighbourhood of Nehardaa, The words would 
naturally be translated ‘from the mouth of the river.’ 

* The word used in these passages of the Talmud for palm trees (p93), and which 
also occurs elsewhere, is explained by Levy in his Chald. W. B. as connected with a 
word signifying rock, and is suppoSed by him to be applied to palm trees because of 
their growing in stony places. But Professor F. Delitzsch suggests that it is likely 
that the word in question may ultimately prove to be of Babylonian origin. 
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city of Babylon itself was known by another name, namely, Tintira, 
which signifies grove of life, or fountain of life, or possibly, tree of 
life. Such a name may indeed be explained without any reference 
whatever to the story of Paradise, but the name is significant of 
something higher, and may point back to that lost tree of life which 
once stood in the Paradise of God. 

The precise district in which Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch considers 
the Garden of Eden to have lain was that portion of Babylonia which 
lies immediately north of the city of Babylon, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, which formed respectively its eastern and western 
boundaries. Its limits on the north may be indicated by a line 
drawn from Bagdad on the Tigris across to Akkad on the Euphrates, 
while a similar line, parallel to the former, stretching from Babylon 
on the Euphrates to the Tigris, would designate with sufficient 
aceuracy its southern boundary. 

The book of Genesis represents the Garden of Eden as having 
been watered by a single river. The statement correctly describes a 
remarkable feature of this district of Babylonia. While otber parts 
of that country to the south are to a certain extent watered by the 
Tigris as well as the Euphrates, the district specially referred to is 
exclusively irrigated by the Euphrates. Large water-courses, after- 
wards transformed into canals, but which seem originally to have 
been natural arms of the Euphrates, conducted a considerable portion 
of its water from the higher level of that river into the bed of the 
Tigris. From these, as chief arteries of irrigation, smaller water- 
courses, such as those alluded to by Herodotus, spread the water all 
over the country. 

It appears, too, that the classical historians long ago called 
attention to this interesting hydrographic peculiarity of the country. 
Arrian says that, of the streams which enclose the district of Mesopo- 
tamia, the Tigris is of less importance than the Euphrates, ‘ because 
the arms or canals of the Euphrates in great number convey their 
water to the Tigris’ (Haped. Alex. vii. 7). The fact that the 
Euphrates, at its entrance into the Babylonian plain, flows from a 
higher level than the Tigris, and that it contributes much water to 
the Tigris, has also been noted by modern geographers. 

We may add that the same phenomenon appears to be alluded to 
in the Talmud (Bekoroth 55a), where Rabbi Jehudah is stated to 
have remarked, on the authority of Rab, the great Jewish Rabbi of 
Babylon, that ‘all the rivers lie deeper than the three streams 
[Pishon, Gihon and Hiddekel], but these three streams lie deeper than 
the Euphrates.’ Hence it was geographically correct to describe the 
Garden of Eden as watered bya single stream, if that Garden of Eden 
is to be identified with the district of Kar-duniash near Babylon. 
And if the writer of the book of Genesis had that special locality 
in view, he was fully justified in regarding the Tigris as it flowed 
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forth from the plain of Babylon as itself an important branch of the 


Euphrates. 


The Euphrates has so frequently altered its channel that it is 
impossible, until the whole country shall have been accurately sur- 
veyed, to trace with any accuracy the course of the former beds of the 
great canals or streams which proceeded from it. 
however, has little hesitation in maintaining that the celebrated canal 
Pallakopas was in all probability one of the rivers referred to in the 


book of Genesis. 


Prof. Delitzsch, 


The Pallakopas was itself an ancient arm of the 


Euphrates, and was used in historical times to carry off the water 
of the Euphrates in the summer season, when the size of that river 
was largely increased by the melting of the snows in the mountains 
of Armenia. This great water-way was navigable for ships. 
from a point of the Euphrates somewhat north of Babylon, passed 
near, or through, the Bahr-i-Nedjif, flowing on in a course nearly 
parallel to the Euphrates, and discharged its waters at last by a channel 
of its own into the Persian Gulf. The spot has been identified in 
recent days by Colonel Chesney. This stream was probably the 
Pishon. No river or stream of that name has yet been found men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, but the word piséna, or pisinu, 
is often used for various receptacles for water, and is also found in 
the signification of a canal. 
as being the great canal of the country. Kiepert has already sug- 
gested that the Greek name Pallakopas is connected with the 
Hebrew sop (peleg), Assyr. palgu, ‘canal,’ which latter is often 
used as a synonyme for néiru, ‘ river.’ 
boundary line of that portion of the Syrian desert west of Chaldzxa, 
which we already have seen may be identified with the Havilah, and 
in all probability produced in ancient times gold, bdellium, and 


precious stones. 


Hence, the Pishon might be so called 


The Pallakopas formed the 


The identification proposed by the German Professor for the other 
stream, the Gihon, is even more satisfactory. He identifies it with 
the Shatt en-Nil, another arm of the Euphrates which led from 
Babylon itself, and, after passing by the ancient city of Erech (where 
now the ruins of Warka exist) ultimately discharged its waters again 
into the main stream of the Euphrates. 
Nile should have been given to this important stream, and possibly 
this has something to do with that strange fact, already noted, that 
the designation of Makan, the name of the country through part of 
which the Shatt en-Nil flowed, was also bestowed on the land of Egypt. 
This latter arm of the Euphrates was also navigable, and seems to 
have encompassed the land of Kash-shii, which Delitzsch identifies with 
Cush. He connects it also with the name of Kash-du, the land of the 
Chaldeans. The Babylonian Kash-du appears to have been identical 
with the Assyrian Kal-duw, whence the name Chaldean (Heb. 0°33, 


It is curious that the name 


once found with D, Ezra v. 12). The latter identification is some- 
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what startling, and of no little importance, should it ultimately be 
accepted by scholars. A most remarkable fact, strongly corroborative 
of the identification of the Gihon with the Shatt en-Nil, is that a clay 
tablet has been discovered in which mention is made together of the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nar (river) Ka- or Gughan-de, and in 
which the latter name is made to correspond with the Assyrian Arahtu. 
This Gughana was the greatest canal at Babylon, and flowed along 
the left bank of the Euphrates, as Delitzsch proves from statements 
occurring in various cuneiform inscriptions. 

Thus at last—if the conclusions arrived at are not ultimately upset 
by some new investigations in the extensive cuneiform literature 
which has recently been unearthed—the geographical correctness of 
the writer of Genesis has been clearly demonstrated. 

The fact, however, must not be glossed over, that while the geo- 
graphical truthfulness of the narrative of the book of Genesis appears 
thus to be established, serious doubts are at the same time thrown 
upon its antiquity. The tendency of modern scholarship is to bring 
down the date of the composition of the Pentateuch to the times in 
which the Israelites came into connection with the Babylonian 
Empire. We are, however, by no means disposed to concede the 
correctness of this view, but, on the contrary, are prepared to point 
out, from internal evidence supplied by the book of Genesis itself 


when compared with the newly unearthed records of the past, that the 
narratives of the book of Genesis concerning the ancient history of 
mankind, and notably its record of the Deluge, exhibit traces of a far 
higher antiquity than the stories discovered in the libraries of Assyria 
and Babylon, however valuable and important those records unquestion- 


ably are. 


CHaRLEs H. H. Wricut. 
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ROUMANIAN PEASANTS AND THEIR 
SONGS. 


Some five-and-thirty years ago, that is to say, about the annus 
mirabilis 1848, a strong national spirit uprose in Roumania, or in the 
two Turkish provinces into which the present Roumania was then 
divided. One result of this patriotic enthusiasm was a desire to lay as 
much emphasis as possible upon the glorious descent of the Roumanians 
from the ancient Romans; for, according to all popular belief and 
tradition, and to the testimony of geographers and historians alike, 
the Roumanians are nothing else than the offspring of the legions 
which Trajan placed in the land to colonise it after the extermination 
or expulsion of the Dacians. Nevertheless it may be doubtful if popular 
tradition is altogether right, and it is certain that geographers and 
historians rarely make much allowance for the disturbing elements 
introduced by an intermingling of races. So far as regards the 
peasants, the peasant proprietors, who form in fact a great numerical 
majority of the people, there can be little doubt that these have quite 
as much Slavonic blood as Roman in their veins. This was seen to 
be an awkward fact by the nationalists, at least by those who realised 
what was implied by the very large admixture of Slavonic words in 
the peasant tongue. And so the educated portion of the community 
set to work as far as in them lay to reform the language of the 
country in order that it might keep terms with their own predilec- 
tions. Slav words were, whenever it was possible, banished from the 
polite and literary language, just as (though with far less reason than) 
at a littie earlier time the Gallicisms and Latinisms were turned 
out of German, and the pure Deutsch terms called up to take their 
place: Object and oljectiv were cashiered, Gegenstand and gegen- 
stdindlich were put in their room, and so forth. 

This was allowable enough in the case of German, for this reason : 
here the grammarians had only to do with the imported luxuries of 
words, and if a people have in their native tongue capacity sufficient 
to supply all that these imported words could give, then the law- 
givers of grammar have a right to do what they can to protect the 
native industries in speech. In Roumania it was quite otherwise. 
The Slavonic speech which the pedants did their best to suppress or 
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ignore was as truly a natural product of the country as any other 
element in the language, and quite as much a native product as the 
maize and the wine which the peasants grow upon their farms. Yet 
the spirit of purism went so far that when the Roumanian Academy 
delegated to MM. Trebonius Laurian' and Maxim? the task of making 
a new dictionary of the Roumanian tongue, the two Latinists con- 
fined the body of their work exclusively to those words which had a 
Latin parentage, relegating the Slavonic words to a simple glossary 
at the end. No doubt the patriotic sentiment out of which sprang 
the purist tendency was worthy of praise. But it had an evil effect in 
a linguistic and even in a national sense. It pressed apart more than 
was natural the educated and the uneducated, and it robbed the 
language of that perennial source of vitality, that dialectic regenera- 
tion, as Mr. Max Miiller calls it, which lies in its peasant speech. An 
extensive system of popular education was inaugurated about the same 
time that the purist movement began. This has no doubt had some 
effect in correcting the evils of which I have spoken, but the effect 
has been very partial. The younger generation have had to learn 
two languages, that of their parents and that of their schoolmasters. 
It has been there as it would be with us if the whole of the lower 
population had been Welsh, and an English education were insisted 
upon notwithstanding. 

A special interest therefore, as it seems to me, belongs to every 
attempt to restore to a place in literature the genuine peasant speech of 
the Roumanians, with all its Slavisms undiluted, and showing by those 
Slavisms that it is not a sham peasant literature with the thoughts 
of educated men put into the language of a lower class. The task of 
contributing to this restoration has been undertaken by my friend 
M. Ricard Torceanu. He has spent much time and labour in going 
from village to village to collect the songs, the customs, and lore of 
the peasants. Everything which he amassed was orally communicated 
to him. What he gained was often fragmentary and uncouth, but it 
had the advantage of being a genuine product. It would almost 
seem as if the villagers were beginning to forget their village songs. 
In a few years’ time, perhaps, these songs will be no longer to be 
heard, having been driven away hy the new education code and by 
the new language which has been to a great extent substituted for 
the old tongue. Then these poems will remain like the last echoes 
of bygone days. 

No small difficulties lay in the way of making such a collection 
of popular songs as that which M. Torceanu has gathered together. 
Every man who has sought after folk-lore of whatever kind has 
recorded the difficulty which he had in breaking through the ice of 
reserve and suspicion which villagers maintain in the presence of one 

1 Professor of Latin at the University of Bucharest. 
? Professor of Latin at the Lycée of Bucharest. It is to M. Titu Maiorescu that 
Roumania is chizfly indebted for her system of education. 
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of a different class. But with the Roumanian peasants, on account 
of the great separation which exists between the inhabitants of 
the towns and the inhabitants of the villages, these difficulties 
were increased tenfold. The first thing was to begin with the 
domestic servants of the house, many of whom had come up from 
the country. Then sometimes men came from the mountains, 
down the river, bringing wood for the market. These might be 
conversed with. Then began the journeys from village to village. 
Before anything approaching to familiarity and confidence could 
spring up it was necessary for M. Torceanu to learn to speak the 
provincial dialect, and in every respect as far as possible to place 
himself upon a level with those with whom he conversed. Some of 
the peasant women thought him mad and took pity on his case, and 
talked of him among themselves as of one standing in need of in- 
cantations or charms. Any questions asked about healing herbs or 
popular customs of a medicinal kind were taken for a proof that he 
was suffering from some malady. The men (less tender-hearted) 
said that they were not so simple as not to see that he had some evil 
design hidden behind his apparent madness or imbecility, and they 
did their best to make short work of his questions. ‘What do you 
want here,eh? Do you want someone to work upon your land ? 
If not, leave us alone.’ 

And now to give some idea of the Roumanian peasant from whom 
these songs have been gathered. 

The Roumanian is nearly always a proprietor, though his living 
is upon the humblest scale. The division of land there is roughly 
the same as that which lies at the root of all division of land in 
Europe; it is of that primitive Aryan form which constituted the 
principle of the village community, concerning which Von Maurer, Sir 
Henry Maine, and many others have discoursed wonders. The separate 
holdings which are generally attached to the household are solely in 
the arable land; while the pasture land forms the common. The 
houses are made of wood and earth; that is to say, there is a frame- 
work of wood which is filled in with mud, the floor being generally 
of the natural soil, sometimes paved, but never boarded. They are 
whitewashed upon the outside, and have very high-pitched roofs. 
Some ten or fifteen of these may form a village. Therefore it is not 
strange that a youth in one of these songs should complain as he does 
that all the village girls but one have left the village and got married. 

In front of the cottage runs a little terrace ( prispa), a foot or 
two above the ground and a foot or two wide from the wall. It 
is overshadowed by the protecting eaves. Within, the cottage is 
divided into two rooms, one large and the other small. The lesser 
serves little purpose beyond that of a store-closet ; the family lives 
altogether in the large room, sleeps, cooks, and eats there. The 
large fireplace stands some foot and a half or two feet from the 
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wall, and a large canopy overshadows it and collects the smoke— 
when, that is to say, there is not much wind blowing. Behind 
the fire and round three walls of the room extends a sort of couch, 
which for its shape we might compare to the Roman triclinium, 
only that it is more of the width of a wide bench than of the Roman 
couch. On this triple bench lies the family at night and sits there 
by day. If the family is very large, the younger children lie on the 
ground in front of the fire. The house stands within a court, which 
is very generally divided into three parts: one for the cattle, another 
for waggons and carts, the third for the fruits of the harvest. 

Thus is the Roumanian peasant a king within his domain, 
for he owes his land to no one. His two-roomed cottage is his 
castle, and there he exercises almost the severity of a Roman pater- 
familias. He is in fact, after he becomes a paterfamilias, generally 
much of a brute, getting drunk very frequently, and then beating 
his wife and children. Some of the poems make allusion to this, 
putting bitter complaints of her lot into the mouth of the wife. 
But most of the songs belong to an earlier and happier time of life, 
the time of youth and love, ‘the only pretty ring time,’ when alone 
the peasant mind seems capable of forging poetry. It is such a feature 
in this and in almost all peasant poetry which gives it a special and 
a pathetic interest. We sometimes vaguely imagine that there is a 
perennial fount of inspiration for those whose lives are of a quiet 
kind and passed amid scenes of natural beauty. In reality, the 
voices of nature only visit the people fora term. As some birds do 
not sing save only in the pairing season, it is only in youth that the 
Roumanian has any inspiration. And with the man and the bird 
the inspiration is something of the same kind. Hence a considerable 
degree of monotony in these poems—a monotony to which we must 
reconcile ourselves once for all, for it cannot be avoided. It is sad 
to think of custom coming upon these simple folk with as heavy a 
weight as it falls upon a stockbroker or a cotton-spinner, but I am 
afraid that such is the case. And when it does fall, the Roumanian 
gives up poetry and takes to the brandy bottle. He drinks as 
heavily as an iron puddler. 

And yet in some respects there is scarcely a country in Europe 
in which the peasant lives more sparingly than in Roumania. Meat 
he rarely eats. The staff of life with him is a concoction from maize 
and water, a sort of polenta, in fact, which he calls mémdliga. This 
is eaten as bread with butter, cheese, or a few olives. Sometimes he 
adds to this a kind of kippered fish called pastrama. The making of 
this mamaliga is one of the characteristic features of their domestic 
economy. It is cooked in a large basin, which is held above the fire 
upon a tripod precisely of the classical pattern, and to be matched by 
some of the tripods found at Herculaneum or Pompeii; so that when 
the cooking is in progress we might imagine some sacrifice taking place 
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to the Delphian Apollo. This is especially the case in the summer, 
because then the tripod is erected and the fire made beneath it out of 
doors: in the winter the ceremony takes place over the huge fireplace 
in the general sitting and sleeping room. The maize from which the 
polenta is made is kept in a huge basket, and in autumn, when the 
harvest is first gathered in, it is an important occupation of the 
people, and one which falls chiefly to the share of the girls of the 
village, to pick the grain from the heads of corn and collect them in 
this basket. They sometimes meet together for common help and to 
join in a chat ; at other times larger numbers are employed as ‘ hands’ 
at the house of a more considerable proprietor. 

It is on such occasions, when a slant autumnal sun is putting an 
end to their labours, that the time comes for bringing forth all old 
stores of popular lore, for the tales which the old men tell, and the 
songs, which are sung by the girls. Greater occasions still are the 
convivial meetings which take place during the winter months ; for 
as may be supposed the months of winter (and the season is more 
rigorous in Roumania than with us) hang heavily on the hands of 
a people so purely agricultural in their habits. Such a convivial 
meeting is called a sedatore (pronounced shezetoare), or séance. In 
these séances the gypsies play a considerable part. In Roumania, 
as in Russia, the gypsy (tzigan) conducts most of the musical part of 
the entertainment and the dancing. They have a set of instruments 
peculiar to themselves: the guitar, the violin,‘ and a sort of bagpipe 
called cimpoi; whereas the true Roumanian instruments are the 
flute > and the horn. Hence arises the saying that God invented the 
fluer and the bucium, but the devil invented the cobza, the scripca, and 
the cimpoi. Thus has the music of Pan its revenge upon the music 
of Apollo. The Roumanian of course looks with horror upon the 
gypsy. He has invented a sort of diabolic being called Faraon, 
who is supposed to be king of the tzigani; and this name Faraon, 
which must be the same as Pharaoh, brings us back to the same 
belief respecting the native country of the people as is expressed in 
our word gypsy or Egyptian. ‘Who taught you that song?’ was 
asked of a village girl. ‘My parents’ (ancestors). ‘ And who taught 
them?’ ‘Faraon. Once they were driving their sheep across a 
ford, and Faraon appeared and spoke to them.’ 

This then is the mise-en-scéne of the Roumanian popular song and 
folk-tale. It is in vain for me to hope to do any sort of justice to 
these songs in translation. If I had the pen of Mr. William Barnes, 
I might succeed. But I am so sure of my incapacity that I shall not 
attempt to render more than a very few, into English rhyme, and that 
rather with the hope of giving the reader some notion of the outward 
form and manner of the songs than of the spirit which pervades them. 
There are common family traits in the folk-rhymes of the world wher- 


* cobza, 4 scripca. 5 fluer. ® bucium (buccina or buccinum). 
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ever found, and it might be interesting to compare these Roumanian 
poems with Mr. Barnes’s Dorset ones. But we must remember that 
the former only have the stamp of quite genuine village lays. Mr. 
Barnes comes down to the cottager’s level from a higher sphere and 
condescends to adopt their turn of phrase, and as far as may be 
their turns of thought. M. Torceanu has invented nothing, he has 
extenuated nothing. He has set down what he heard and no more ; 
he needs therefore to make no apology, although the poetry is often 
meagre and is always absolutely simple. In actual form these songs 
have some points of likeness to Mr. Barnes’s Dorset lays. In both the 
beat of four is much the most usual measure of the line; only that, 
owing to the difference in the accent, while in English the four-beat 
is often reached in only seven syllables, in the Roumanian eight are 
nearly always employed. A great variety of accentuation prevents 
the monotony which would naturally arise from the frequency of this 
form. And as this variety of accent cannot be rendered in the 
English translation, more freedom has been used in the number 
of syllables contained in a line than is used in the original. At the 
same time the four-beat, when found in the original, has been generally 
preserved. 

Alternate rhyme is the exception, the most usual thing being 
the couplet. Very frequently, however, four of five lines rhyme or 
sound together. These poets are not very particular about accurate 
rhyme. Untrained ears are never very exacting on this head. Our 
ballad literature could show countless instances of such assonance as 
wind, begin, him, them, am, man, &c. The Roumanians are much 
more liberal still—at least as appears to our ears. Some of their 
rhymes recall the loose assonance of old French poetry, such as the 
Chansons de Geste. Little distinction seems to be made between the 
liquids 1 and 7, so that are and ale would pass for a proper rhyme. 
In singing each line is repeated twice, with a variety of accent. 

The songs have one peculiarity: almost all begin with the words 
frunzd verde, that is, green leaf. To this follows sometimes ‘ of the 
so and so.’ This reminds us of the beginnings of the snatches of 
rhyme in Mr. Browning’s ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi ’:— 

Flower o’ the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is amo, I love. 


Occasionally the frunzd verde is followed on by the name of a 
flower unconnected with it by any conjunction. Thus the following 
song begins with a line which, literally translated, is simply ‘ green leaf, 
three violets’; but to make it intelligible we will borrow the form from 
Mr. Browning’s songs. 

The same phrase frunzd verde is frequently introduced into the 
middle of the poem. One might be tempted to suppose that when it is 
found there, it has been the result of the welding together of two 
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different songs. But there are some instances where this certainly has 


not been the case. 
Now take for a specimen the following song, characteristic enough 


of the greater number of these village lays. 


Green leaf, green leaf of the violet, 

As of old, across the wold 

And round my house the wind sobs yet, 
Whispering longing and regret, 

For the loved ones who have fled. 
Breathes the wind among the grasses : 

I faint with wishing as it passes. 
Storm-gusts rise and fall again, 

And passion wrings my heart with pain. 
Breathes the wind, and small leaves move, 
I die with longing for my love. 

Over the mountain the mountain wind blows, 
My longing for my kindred grows. 
Blows the breeze the trees among, 

My brothers’ names shall fill my song. 
When it creeps the flowers through, 
My sisters sweet I think of you. 

Leaf o’ the maple branching fair, 

What cloud comes here, the wanderer— 
Hast thou told to her forsaken 

How her love's for a conscript taken ? 
Oh, little cloud, thou dost not carry 
Rain or snow but the tears of Marie. 


Curious little conceits such as these, drawn from the common 
imagery of nature, are very characteristic of the poems. In that 
respect the songs resemble not a little some of the popular songs which 
one may hear in Italy, and resemble much less the popular songs of 
northern lands, wherein these conceits are more rare. Here is a still 
more simple fragment. 

Green leaf of holly, all are gone, 

The girls of the village, and I am alone.— 

Not all; for one remains for me; 

Only one my hope to be. 

My hope but she ;— 

Frail as ice my trust will find her, 

To the trysting who can bind her ? 


And here one which is far from ungraceful :— 


‘Undo, my dear, the charm which you have made, 
And let me now go free,’ 

‘To make you go my charm was never laid, 
But to make you marry me.’ 


The following might seem like an imitation of Shakespeare ; but 
it is a quite true rendering from the mouth of peasants to whom 
Shakespeare was not even a name. 
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from the specimens given above. 





Green leaf of the poplar grove, 

Tell me, prythee, whence comes love ? 
From the eyes or from the brows, 

Or from the crimson lips ? 

Can a peasant taste thereof 

As one honey sips ? 
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This is the lament put into the mouth of a girl who has disgraced 


herself so far as to marry a tzigan (gypsy). 


Swallows, swallows, little sisters- 

Sisters, seek my mother dear ; 

Tell her from her daughter here, 

That she send her kirtle red, 

For a raven she has wed, 

And a large thick veil for shroud 

When the watch-dogs bark aloud. 

Her brave dresses, that she take them, 
Into one rude bundle make them, 

Throw them in the street and burn them, 
Utterly to ashes turn them. 


Or here again a woman’s complaint :— 


When the world despises me, 

Only God has any pity. 

Thou too, doubting, comest not near me, 
Willst not know and willst not hear me. 
Only one, my little dove, 

Knew my sorrow, brought me love: 

My sweet turtle dove, I know, 

If her other half should go, 

Would not mate with any other, 

Or fly from one tree to another. 


This is a more passionate vein, with some adumbrations o 


story in it :— 

‘ Hide, O God, the moon in a mist, 

Let me revel as [ list ; 

Wrap like a shroud his face in a cloud, 
Till my lover has kissed and kissed.’— 
‘Green leaf of the vine’s long train, 

I go, but in autumn shall come again.’— 
‘If you go for a month away, 


Mad you'll find me on your home-coming day ; 


If you go away for a year, 


Not mad you'll find me but laid on my bier. 


Then to my grave I bid you come, 
Scatter dust upon my tomb, 

Take a look within 

At the death of sin ; 
As I lie at your feet 
And at Death’s deceit.’ 


PP2 


Most of the poems collected are short ones, of a kind not dissimilar 
There are, however, some pieces 
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which approach more nearly to the ballad form, which are considerably 
longer, and contain some sort of story. Our specimens would not be 
representative unless we included one poem of this kind. Let this 
ballad stand upon its own merits, merely as a representative one, 
without attempting to explain or apologise for its obscurities and 
want of harmony. The inequality of the metre here will represent 
the, to our ears, irregularity of the original :— 


Over the mountain, bathed in the dew, 

Is standing a little cottage new, 

With windows that face the rising sun, 

And door that leads toward the valley down. 


In it was held a meeting gay 

Of all the girls of the village one day. 
And they sang and they spun, 

And they laughed—all but one, 

The hostess’ young daughter : 

From her came no laughter 

As from every other. 


Then thus spake her mother: 

‘ Little daughter, what fails thee ? 
What is it that ails thee ? 

Art thou sick, little daughter, 

Or is it heart-pain ?’ 


Said her daughter, ‘ Refrain, 

Little mother, seek not to know why 

I am sad; lest I curse in reply. 

For love's pain I have proved ; 

I had once one beloved. 

He was tall, little mother, 

Fairer than any other. 

His eyebrows black as a raven’s wing, 
In an arch long drawn as is a ring, 
Skin soft as silk, white as the froth of milk, 
His eyes were like the dark wild-plum, 
His hair was like ripe corn in the sun. 


Securely my belovéd slept, 
Safe was my belovéd kept 
From the sun's strong rays, 
From the wind of wintry days. 


And I sent my love 

To the fair of Brachoy 

To buy for me linen, 

Fine thread for my spinning, 
And rich clothes to wear, 
Gold beads for my hair.— 


Thence he sent with a message, my mother, 
With a message the moon in the night, 
That I was to be his stepmother : 

Then I sent to him in reply 
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The sun, for I said that he should 
Go wed whomsoever he would. 
With the leaf of the hazel-nut tree 

He sent his answer to me, 

That I should his stepmother be; 

Little mother, but dear little mother, 

Can I marry him to another, 

Or shall I curse him, shall] I curse him, my mother ? 


‘Be not mad, little daughter, go be 
Ilis stepmother, as he tells thee: 
And you, Gypsy, Gypsy, 

Bring my carriage to me, 

For I am the grand stepmother.’ 


‘But mother, oh mother, say how 
Shall I speak, and what name call him now ?’ 
‘My beloved, my stepson, 

My heart’s love, my cherished one.’ 

‘And her, O my mother, what word 

Shall I give her, what name ?’ 

‘My stepdaughter, abhorred, 

The whole world’s shame.’ 

‘Then, my mother, what shall I take him ? 
What gift shall I make him ?’ 

‘A handkerchief fine, little daughter, 

Bread of white wheat, for thy loved one to eat, 
And a glass of wine, my daughter.’ 

‘ And what take her, little mother, 

What gift shall I make her?’ 

‘A kerchief of thorns, little daughter ; 

A loaf of black bread for her whom he wed, 
And a cup of poison, my daughter !’ 


Whether this is anything more than a fragment one may reason- 
ably doubt, but no more than this was known to the reciter. This is 
of course the disadvantage of orally imparted poems, that a great 
portion is very often left out of the beginning, the end, or the middle. 
Sometimes, again, two different songs are combined into one. We can 
understand without much difficulty what was meant by sending the 
moon with a letter or message, and sending back the sun; it is not 
so obvious what the letter written upon the hazel-nut leaf implies. 
The explanation which seems the most probable is: This Roumanian 
peasant lover could not write. He had no means of sending a message 
unless the sun would be the messenger, nor of receiving a reply unless 
the moon would bring it. The peasants sometimes make calls by 
whistling against a leaf, as our peasant boys do with a piece of grass. 
This apparently is what is meant by the answer sent by a hazel-nut 
leaf. Possibly the rest of the poem, if there had been a remaining 
part, would have made the difficult points of this ballad more clear. 
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We might have had a tragedy of the Ugo and Parisina sort. But 
all that is now covered up in night. 
‘ With one poem ofa simple kind we will end this short selection :— 


List ye who love: 

Three evils ye will prove. 

The first is that you love, 

The next because he seldom comes 
Your love to prove. 

This bitterness your heart will know. 
The third when altogether he shall go, 
And say Adieu. 

He will not come back again ; 

But your heart will scorch with pain. 
Leaf of the barley, he will say, 

I know not what has found me, 

Nor what sorcery around me 

Takes me from you away— 

But Adieu for ever and a day. 


C. F. Keary. 










PROFIT-SHARING IN-AGRICULTURE. 





In previous numbers of this Review! I have described the beneficial 
results accruing, both to employers and employed, from the system 
of remuneration which allots to labour, in addition to fixed wages, a 
share in the profits realised. The material success attainable by the 
application of this system to a given branch of industry depends on 
the extent to which the operatives engaged in it are able, by supplying 
more efficient work, to enhance the profits of enterprise. This influence 
of labour upon profits can be exerted in three ways: by increasing the 
quantity, improving the quality, and diminishing the cost of produc- 
tion. In forecasting the result likely to ensue from the introduction 
of profit-sharing into an assigned undertaking we have, therefore, only 
to estimate the degree in which the stimulated zeal of the men 
employed will bring about the three effects just enumerated. 

From this point of view, agriculture would seem to offer an excep- 
tionally promising field for the system under consideration. The 
slack, clumsy, and wasteful character of the work done by agricultural 
labourers under existing arrangements is a matter of general com- 
plaint. Could these shortcomings be converted into the opposite 
excellences, there can be no doubt that an abundant source of fresh 
profit would at once be opened. As, however, purely theoretical con- 
siderations have but little weight with men engaged in practical 
business, it is a fortunate circumstance that, in the present instance, 
an appeal can be made to the results of actual experiments in parti- 
cipatory farming successfully carried out for the most part on the 
Continent. 

In the now depressed condition of our agriculture, when every 
expedient which seems to offer a prospect of improved production is 
anxiously canvassed, no apology is needed for the attempt made in 
this article to place on record the salient features of a few conspicuous 
applications of profit-sharing to that all-important industry. The 
facts to be alleged are, almost without exception, taken from a Ger- 
man source, the elaborate work on Profit-Sharing by Professor Boh- 
mert,?of Dresden. His statements may be accepted with confidence as 

1 Nineteenth Century, September 1880 and May 1881. 


2 Die Gewinnbetheiligung. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1878. 
found full technical details on the cases selected for brief description in the present 
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being the result of direct correspondence with the agriculturists by 
whom the experiments which he describes were instituted or carried on. 

Amcng the instances selected, the post of honour is due to the 
organisation which has been at work from 1847 to the present time 
on the estate Tellow, near Teterow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Herr 
J. H. v. Thiinen, proprietor of that estate at the date referred to, who 
is remembered in Germany as a writer of repute on economical ques- 
tions, commenced his experiment on the following plan. To all his 
regularly employed workpeople occupying cottages on the estate 
he assigned, over and above ordinary wages paid at the full rate cur- 
rent in the neighbourhood, a share in the profits of farming. At the 
close of each year’s account, on June 30, an inventory was to be 
made, and the value of everything on hand estimated. Increase in 
value over. the preceding year was to be reckoned as additional 
receipt ; diminution set down as loss. 

If, after deduction of all outgoings, the profits exceeded 825/., each 
participant was to have 4 per cent. of the surplus above this amount. 
When, on the contrary, the assigned limit was not attained, the deficit 
was to be made good out of the next year’s surplus. The number 
of beneficiaries, including bailiff, schoolmaster, cartwright, &c., was 
twenty-one. 

The individual share in profits was not paid in cash, but credited 
to a savings account. On the sum therein standing Herr v. Thiinen 
paid 4} per cent. interest, which was handed over each year in the 
form of a cash bonus at Christmas. Only at sixty years of age could 
a participant draw the capital sum accumulated for him. Should he 
die sooner, it passed to his widow, subject in some cases to partial 
settlement upon children. 

The above arrangement is still in force, with no important change 
save that the sum above which participation begins is now 900/. 
instead of 825/. Herr v. Thiinen’s son, and his grandson Herr A. v. 
Thiinen the present proprietor, both had full power to abolish the 
system, but they preferred to retain it. 

The following table shows the sum annually allotted to each 
participant, for himself and his family, since the introduction of the 
system :— 
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article, as well as on other ingtances of profit-sharing applied to agriculture. I 
have referred for more recent information to a paper by the same author, reprinted 
from the Arbeiterfreund, Berlin, Simion, 1880. 
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13 1871-72 

2 1872-73 
16 1873-74 
17 1874-75 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


6 1875-76 
100 | 1876-77 
50 | 1877-78 
0 | 1878-79 
1869-70 14 | 1879-80 
1870-71 10 1880-81 

In the unfavourable year 1876-77 there was a deficit of 4391. below 
the stipulated minimum of 900/. This was made good out of the 
surpluses of the two succeeding years. Herr A. v. Thiinen expressed 
the following opinion of the general results of the system followed at 
Tellow, in a letter dated the 25th of May, 1877 :— 

The institution has approved itself, and borne the fruits which my grandfather 
hoped from it, at least with the majority of our people: exceptions are, of course, 
to be met with here as everywhere. The share in profits retains the people on the 
estate, as, if they quit it, they do not receive their capital, but only the interest 
upon it. It creates common aims for the proprietor and the labourers, and so 
brings about a better understanding between the two parties. At the outset most 
of the people were, I believe, somewhat dissatisfied because their share was not 
paid over incash. But by slow degrees, as the capital of individuals grew, they 
recognised the excellence of the system on this point also, for with many of them 
the interest which they receive in an ordinary year exceeds the share of profits 
annually allotted to them. 

In communicating to me,on the 2nd of November 1881, the 
results of the two last business years which appear in the foregoing 
table, Herr A. v. Thiinen expresses a continued favourable opinion of 
the system in action at Tellow. ‘The results of the participatory 
arrangement here are,’ he writes, ‘ very gratifying.’ 

An experiment carried on from 1872 to 1877, at Bredow, in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin, by Herr H. Jahnke, on a farm partly free- 
hold and partly leasehold, presents features of much interest. In con- 
sequence of the dearness, scarcity, and inefficiency of the work ob- 
tainable from hired labourers in his district, Herr Jahnke entered, in 
January 1872, upon the following arrangement with five married 
labourers. He and they were to form an association for cultivating 
his farm to the best advantage; Herr Jahnke was to provide stock and 
capital, and to pay rent, taxes, and all other outgoings. Tor his own 
services in directing the farming operations and keeping the accounts 
he was to draw a salary of 45/. asa first charge on profits. Each 
associated labourer was to have a good cottage and a piece of garden 
land rent free, besides allowances in turf, wocd, &c. The five men 
together were to receive 52s. 6d. as weekly wages in summer, and 
45s. in winter. The proprietor was at liberty to credit to himself n 
amount equal to the whole sum thus annually paid to the labourers. 
OF the net profits accruing in each year one half was to belong to Herr 
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Jahnke, and the other half to be divided among the associated labourers. 
The five men agreed to do, with some help from their wives and 
children, the whole work of the farm, and, if occasional extra labour 
proved requisite, to supply this at their own cost. They further un- 
dertook to deposit 30s. each as caution-money, and to invest in their 
employer’s custody not less than 30s. out of each annual share in 
profits accruing to them. On this caution-money and on their sub- 
sequent investments Herr Jahnke was to pay interest at 5 percent. An 
agreement to the above effect was made for five years from April 1872. 

The material results of the experiment are given by Béhmert for 
ouly the first three years of its continuance. They were as follows :— 


7 " r Exch labourer’s entire earnings 
i t p ; 0} or’s shar . . 
Total net profits Employer's share in wages and share of profits 


£ s 86d, £ e & £m 
527 19 6 263 19 9 52 16 0O 
488 8 5 244 4 ¢& 48 16 10 
549 6 6 97413 &§ 6418 8 





Each associated labourer, therefore, received on an average 52. 3s. 
in money during each of these three years. If to this be added, as 
Herr Jahnke thinks should be done, 6/. 15s. as the equivalent of 
house and garden rent, and of allowances in turf, wood, potatoes, 
butter, &c., there results 58/. 18s. 10d. 

Professor von der Goltz, in a work published in 1875, estimated 
the highest annual earnings of agricultural labourers in the German 
Empire at 331.48. Even though this estimate be, as seems probable, 
somewhat below the truth, the contrast to the advantage of Herr 
Jahnke’s system remains, from the labourer’s point of view, very 
marked. 

As a measure of the material benefits conferred on the employer 
may be taken Herr Jabnke’s statement that his land, which he 
would have been willing to sell in 1872 for 4,500/., might, he thought, 
have fetched 5,100/. if it had been offered for sale in 1875, by which 
time 10 per cent. more ground had been brought under the plough by 
the exertions of his labourers. 

Herr Jahnke’s principal objects in the introduction of profit- 
sharing were to ensure a constant supply of zealous labourers and 
avoid fluctuations in wages, to encourage thrift and increase agricul- 
tural production. He considered his system to have been thoroughly 
successful in attaining these objects. 

No details later than 1875 are given on Herr Jahnke’s authority. 
It appears, however, that two of his labourers subsequently quitted 
his employment in order to set up on their own account. In 1877 
he sold his property, and the participatory arrangement at once came 
to an end, as the purchaser could not make up his mind to continue 
it. The cause which led to this result was one scarcely to have been 
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anticipated—the hostility of the neighbouring proprietors to the 
profit-sharing system. ‘I must admit,’ wrote Herr Jahnke in 
1877, ‘that by introducing this arrangement I made myself many 
enemies among the landed proprietors, and that it was this cireum- 
stance which induced me to part with the estate.’ He had already 
in 1875 described the opponents of participation as comprising pro- 
prietors who were for high prices and low wages, labourers who wanted 
high wages for a small quantity of bad work, and such persons as 
found their advantage in the misunderstanding existing between 


agricultural employers and employed. 
Bohmert appends to his account of the above experiment extracts 


from a paper by Herr Berthold Wélbling, a few passages of which I 


translate here. 
After remarking on the increased earnings of labour under the 

half-profit system, Wolbling writes :— 

These earnings have a special source of their own, viz., enhanced production due 
to the industry and care of the labourers. Every practical farmer knows how im- 
perfectly agricultural work is done by hirelings of all sorts, and how little what 
goes by the name of good superintendence is able actually to effect in securing good 
execution of work. The full effect of any work is brought about, not merely by 
intensified exertion of muscular force, but also by zeal and alertness of mind ; such 
an application of bodily and mental forces is only to be obtained from one whose 
entire interests ave engaged. In fact, new springs of production are thus opened, 
and it is this which gives to the system its high agricultural importance. The 
labourer finds that his increased incomings are, relatively speaking, more easily 
earned than under fixed wages, because they include payment for carefulness as 
well as for mere efforts of brute force. A reciprocal influence on the habits of the 
labourers will also not fail to show itself. If they perceive that a successful result 
depends not merely on muscular exertion, but also on sustained orderliness and 
attention, they will find it more and more their interest to practise these virtues. 

The proprietor derives, independently of the pecuniary result, many advantages 
from the half-profit system. He has perfectly trustworthy labourers, and each 
piece of work is taken in hand at the proper moment. He is no longer obliged to 
urge and drive, while fretting internally at the many instances of neglect which he 
is powerless to prevent. When his back is turned, he knows that his business is 
as well attended to as if he were directing it himself. He can dispense with all 
intermediaries, as no formal overseeing is required. Nevertheless, the position of 
the managing head has grown in importance. Ile must show more than was 
formerly necessary that his management is sound, and that with regard to every 
department of his business he is firm in the saddle, for he now has a responsibility 
towards his associated labourers. He is more than ever bound to set them an 
example of diligence, economy, and other virtues, on the exercise of which the 
success of the whole undertaking depends. In short, the system demands a 


thoroughly competent man. 


Baron Zytphen-Adeler, member of the ‘ Landsthings’ or First 
Chamber of the Danish Parliament, commenced in 1873, on his 
estate named Dragsholm, in the Danish island Zealand, a very im- 
portant experiment in the application of profit-sharing to agriculture. 
He gave notice that for the year 1873-74 all net profits exceeding a 
specified amount should, with the exception of a small sum (22/. 10s.) 
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reserved as prizes for specially good conduct, be divided into two equal 
parts, one of which would go to the proprietor, and the other be 
distributed among all the persons—over eighty in number—employed 
in cultivating his estate. A detailed schedule assigned the proportions 
in which each was to participate, according to the importance of the 
duties severally discharged. Thus the chief dairyman was to have 
ten per cent., the housekeeper five per cent., and each day-labourer 
one per cent. of the distributable bonus. One-fourth of the share 
allotted to each individual was to be compulsorily invested in a 
savings account, the remainder to be paid over on the spot. These 
shares in profits were of course independent of and additional to 
ordinary wages. 

For the year 1873-74 the divisible bonus amounted to 2361. In 
distributing it, the number of days which each labourer had worked 
was taken into account. The maximum obtained by a field-hand 
was 2/, 11s. 6d.; the average about 1/. In communicating to his 
employés these results, Baron Zytphen-Adeler carefully expiained to 
them the essential conditions of participatory success. 

The next year, 1874—75, was marked by an extremely unfavourable 
rape-harvest, the yield being but little over one-third of that in the 
previous year. Heavier outlay and an increased rate of wages had 
also to be met. The share assigned to labour sank to 170/., but the 
effect of the system in evoking improved work was plainly visible. 
‘I have,’ said the proprietor in a report on the agricultural year, 
‘been able to observe distinctly a fuller recognition of this fact, that 
it is the interest of every man to devote himself to his work with 
industry and conscientiousness.’ 

Only in the third year of the experiment did the good results of 
the system fully manifest themselves. Baron Zytphen-Adeler ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that its principles were now really under- 
stood by his workpeople. In proof of this he alleged the fact that on 
his estate—the largest agricultural undertaking on the island—the 
entire harvest had been got in a week earlier than on many small 
holdings. This had never been done before, and was that year 
achieved only by the sustained zeal of all concerned. After re- 
marking that the significance of this result would escape no 
agriculturist, the Baron added the following corroborative incident :— 
‘One day rye was being sown: when, at half-past seven in the 
evening, [ found the people still hard at work, I remarked that they 
would anyhow not succeed in finishing on that day the 24 acres still 
remaining to be sown. They, however, answered with one voice that 
that must be done; and it was done!’ 

The sum available for the year 1875-76 as bonus to labour was 
313/. One field-hand with his wife and children received, ex- 
clusively of prizes for good conduct, nearly 7l., a second 6l., a third 
5/., and so on. 
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The year 1876-77 produced, in consequence of a bad harvest, a 
result so unsatisfactory that not even the preliminary minimum 
assigned to the proprietor could be covered, and that a bonus to the 
Jabourers was entirely out of the question. It was carefully explained 
to them that the bad harvest rendered any other result impossible. 
No sign of discontent showed itself—a clear indication that they had 
fully recognised the inevitable vicissitudes to which agricultural 
production is subject. 

The above are the latest details of this experiment which have as 
yet reached me. 

My object in placing before the reader in rough outline a few 
specimens of profit-sharing successfully applied to Continental agri- 
culture, is to bespeak practical attention for the question under what 
form that system may with the best chances of success be introduced 
into British farming. To elaborate a plan of organisation is obviously 
a task to which no one but a practical agriculturist is competent; and 
even he would probably hold that, in applying the system to any 
particular case, the individual circumstances of that case must be 
carefully considered and provided for. Without usurping, however, 
the functions of the agricultural specialist, I may, in terminating this 
article, refer briefly to one or two points which cannot be safely 
neglected in any application of the system. 

In order to guard the interests of the employer, a sum should be 
determined upon and notified as representing the minimum return 
on his capital, and remuneration for his own services, which will satisfy 
him. Only the surplus profits above this sum should constitute the 
participation-fund ; and therefore, when this sum was not overpassed, 
no bonus should be allotted to labour. 

As, however, the success of the system wholly depends on the 
degree in which the prospect held out to the labourers leads them to 
contribute improved work, the limit just mentioned ought to be put 
at the lowest point consistent with reasonable safety to the employer's 
capital. The proportion, too, of the surplus profits assigned to 
labour ought to be fixed at an attractive figure. Any scheme to 
which either too high a minimum, or too low a rate of bonus, gave 
the look of having been constructed in order to enable the employer 
to pocket the result of his labourers’ additional exertions, would be 
foredoomed to failure. 

A doubt may be felt as to how far so uneducated a class as 
English agricultural labourers unfortunately still are can be made to 
understand the central principle of profit-sharing, and so be induced 
to put forth the sustained efforts necessary to reap its fruits. The 
experience gained during the short-lived participatory experiment 
made half a century ago in Ireland seems, however, eminently fitted 
to remove such hesitation. That, during a crisis of agrarian violence 
far exceeding in intensity anything recently enacted in that country, 
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the labourers on Mr. Vandeleur’s estate at Ralahine, county Clare, 
were induced by the offer of participation to work with extraordinary 
energy and remarkable success, is a notorious fact. A principle 
sufficiently luminous to have been clearly recognised by this group of 
disaffected men, some of whom in the fury of agrarian discontent 
had just before assisted in or connived at the treacherous murder of 
their own steward, can surely be made adequately comprehensible to 
the present generation of British labourers. 
SepLEY TayYLor. 


3 A short account of the Ralahine experiment is given in a paper on Participation 
in Profits, read by me at the Social Science Congress at Dublin in October 1881. 
Full details on it will be found in Pare, Co-operative Agriculture, Longmans, 1870 ; 
and in Craig, History of Ralahine, Triibner, 1882. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MEXICO. 





San Francisco is rapidly forsaking the ‘dandy rig’ of the gambler, 
and assuming the sober garb of commercial propriety. Stocks have 
gone ‘allendways.’ The old times when fortunes were made and lost 
in a day, when a man might go to bed a pauper and wake a millionaire, 
or wake a millionaire and go to bed a pauper, have vanished. Nor is 
it probable that they ever will return. Those were times! Refer 
to them in the presence of anyone who knew them in their golden 
prime and mark how his eyes will glisten. How eagerly will he 
launch forth upon a sea of anecdote ! how he will revel in the train of 
recolleetions thus induced ! 

‘ Dog gone if I know the place!’ said an old fellow to me when I 
was last there. ‘ Ye never see a shot fired from year’s end to year’s 
end now. No,sir. Why, it isn’t often ye even hear a champagne 
cork drawn. ‘Stead of the chink of gold, ye hear nothing but the 
scratching of pens. All the boys are gone, and there’s only store 
clerks and society men—bummers we call ’em—t’ associate with. Ye 
never saw such a change in all your life. Ill be dog if the women’s 
half as pretty as they were. Hell! °Tain’t nosort of a place to what 
it used to be. No, sir.’ 

Nevertheiess, to the stranger it will seem that a spirit of princely 
extravagance still characterises the inhabitants of the Golden City. 
With his last ten-dollar piece the true San Franciscan will dine 
sumptuously, take a box at the theatre, or a drive out to the Cliff 
House. His last twenty-five cents will be invested in a good cigar. 
The veriest ‘dead beat’ who asks you for money in the street would 
feel insulted by a tender of coppers. The Californian will starve 
rather than pinch. Fortunately, he has only to work to be rich. 
There is no fight for existence there. No man need jostle his neigh- 
bour. Such being the case, men accept greater risks and experience 
losses with less concern than is the case in Europe. 

Returning to San Francisco after an absence of twelve months, 
I discovered that several men who during my previous visit had 
appeared to possess bottomless purses, had vanished from the club 
circle. 
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‘Where is A.?’ I asked. 

*A.? Oh, he’s got a mine down in Arizona. When the bottom 
tumbled out of that Pole Star silver mine, A. had to skin out of 
this.’ 

‘And what has become of B. ?’ 

‘ Well, one of the boys met him prospecting down in New Mexico 
the other day. Said he was carrying his own pack, dead broke. B. 
will be up again though. WHe’saruffler. You'll hear of him soon.’ 

‘Has C. gone too ?’ 

‘Yes. Soon after you left, they knocked Golcondas higher ’n a 
kite. C. was a large holder. They do say he’s prospecting a new 
mine down in Toombstone country, and it’s likely to turn out a 
Bonanza. Hope it will, anyhow.’ 

Amongst these incogniti was a prince of good fellows, at whose 
hands I had formerly experienced the warmest hospitality. I deter- 
mined to go south and visit him at his new mine in Sonora. In due 
course the Southern Pacific Railway landed me at Tucson. Thence 
the journey had to be continued by stage. I was driven to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, to the proprietor of which, Mr. Maloney, I had a 
message of introduction. 

‘What time does the stage start for Magdalena?’ was my first 
inquiry. 

‘Magdalena? Well, I guess you'll have to wait here till Satur- 
day now. Stage went out this morning at eight o’clock,’ said the 
bar-keeper. It was nine o'clock on Tuesday. I had seen enough of 
Tucson en route from the station to prompt an impolite apostrophe 
to my ill-luck. The bar-keeper did not seem to realise any misfor- 
tune in a delay of four days at Tucson. 

‘Take a drink?’ said he. ‘Thar’s worse places than Tucson. 
Thar’s places where you can’t get a drink.’ 

I took a drink. The bar-keeper joined me. 

‘Is Mr. Maloney in?’ I inquired. 

‘Mr. Maloney has not long gone to bed. The boys was having 
a little game of “ freeze out” last night. I guess he’ll be about again 
at mid-day.’ 

I was assigned a bedroom, or rather a loose box, in the quad- 
rangle of bedrooms at the back of the saloon. After breakfasting, 
I strolled out to look at the town. Until, twelve months previously, 
the railway reached it, Tucson was an unimportant dobe village. 
Now it is growing rapidly. Edifices of brick are springing up. 
Practically it is the gateway betwixt Mexico and the Western States, 
and in a few years it will be a considerable town. 

Under the shop awnings in the main street loitered a crowd of 
handsome, bearded, bronzed miners from the neighbouring mining 
districts. To and fro flitted a few busy store-clothed storekeepers 
and clerks. Here and therea knot of men might be seen examining 
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some specimen of quartz. Here and there a couple of leather-breeched 
cowboys, ostentatiously ‘ heeled,’! rode past on their Mexican-saddled 
bronchos. Yonder a chain-and-ball gang of convicts slowly advanced, 
sweeping the dusty road. 

In a place of this kind the barber’s shop, next to the drinking 
saloons, is the chief place of resort. The barber, in importance, ranks 
second only to the artistic mixer of cool drinks. He is hail-fellow- 
well-met with everyone. Especially cheery and amusingly cere- 
monious is Figaro if he happens to be acoloured man. His memory 
is prodigious. Men enter that he has not seen for months, and with 
whom he is perhaps only slightly acquainted. Yet will he resume 
the conversation precisely where it was terminated. He will remind 
his visitor exactly of what he said and what his projects were when 
he last was shaved, and he will persistently inquire how far those 
assertions have been verified and those intentions fulfilled. Having 
posted himself up to the latest date in all that concerns the victim of 
his curiosity, he proceeds in return to furnish him with biographical 
sketches of such later passages in the lives of his friends as may 
have escaped his knowledge. 

Returning to the hotel I found that Mr. Paul Maloney had 
arisen. I also found a card of invitation from (I think it was) the 
Union Club, awaiting me. Being somewhat dubious as to the nature 
of a club in Tucson, I interrogated Maloney on the subject. 

‘Do you care to play monte ?’ he asked, weighing the card in his 
hand. 

* Not particularly.’ 

‘Well.’ 

That ‘ well,’ drawled out and sustained, and the look that accom- 
panied it, told me quite as much about the clubas I desired to know. 
Paul and I cemented our acquaintance with cocktails. 

Conversation at any time, on any topic, or with any person in 
Tucson, invariably led to this ceremony. Cocktail drinking has a 
peculiar charm of its own which lifts it above drinking as otherwise 
practised. Your confirmed cocktail drinker is not to be confused 
with the ordinary sot. He is a true artist. With what exquisite 
feeling will he graduate his cups, from the gentle ‘smile’ of early 
morn to the potent ‘smash’ of night. The analytic skill of a chemist 
marks his swift and unerring detection of the very faintest dissonance 
in the harmony of the ingredients that compose his beverage. He 
has an antidote to dispel, a tonic to induce every mood and humour 
that man knows. Endless variety rewards a single-hearted devotion 
to cocktails; whilst the refinement and artistic spirit that may be 
displayed in such an attachment, redeem it from intemperance. It 
becomes an art. It is drinking etherealised, rescued from vulgar 
appetite and brutality, purified of its low origin and ennobled. A 
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cocktail hath the soul of wit, it is brief. It is a jest, a bon-mot, 
happy thought, a gibe, a word of sympathy, a tear, an inspiration, a 
short prayer. A list of your experienced cocktail drinker’s potations 
for the day forms a complete picture, fraught with every nuance of 
delicate shading. Nothing is so delightful in nature as the effects 
created by liquid. Why should this not be so in human nature too ? 

At length the four days passed, and seated in the corpulent, drop- 
sical old coach with its team of four wheelers and four leaders, we 
rumbled slowly out of Tucson. 

The passengers were a Mexican dame with a baby, a Mexican 
man, a miner and myself. There was a coachman, and a second 
whip who sat beside him, with a short but powerful weapon. Thus 
armed he made short excursions from the box-seat to the ground; 
whilst the coach was in motion, and fought it out with any refractory 
member of the team as he ran along. Collecting a pocketful of the 
wickedest stones he could find, he would then return and pelt the 
bronchos from his proper elevation. Another of his duties was to 
disentangle the team when, as not unfrequently occurred, so many of 
the leaders faced the wheelers that further progress became impos- 
sible. It also fell to his lot to tie the coach together when its dis- 
solution was imminent. In the performance of his various duties, 
this individual displayed considerable agility, ability, and resource. 

The Mexican dame was frightful. It was evident that the baby 
was her own. Nor was the family likeness the only proof of their 
relationship. It was a musical baby. Mother and infant left us at 
the end of the first stage. The male Mexican slept all day. To- 
wards evening he awoke and reduced himself to a state of complete 
intoxication with mascal. The miner never opened his lips until the 
following morning, just before we entered Magdalena, when we hap 
pened to pass a jackass rabbit. 

‘Next jackass rabbit we see, I'll be dog durned if I don’t shoot 
him,’ said he. 

He forthwith produced one of the largest Colt’s revolvers that is 
made and cocked it. But we did not see another rabbit, so I missed 
this exhibition of his skill. He subsequently proved to be an English- 
man. 

By the pace at which we proceeded during the night, I judged 
that the Mexican’s bottle of mascal was not the only one we had on 
board. The jolting was terrific. Besides encountering the regular 
ruts and inequalities in the ground, we struck every now and then 
full gallop against a loose boulder, or the projecting surface of a rock, 
the shock of which brought our heads in stunning contact with the 
brass-capped nails that studded the roof of the coach. I was some- 
times in doubt whether my neck was broken or not. When Magda- 
lena was reached my scalp was raw, and every angle I possessed was 
bruised. 
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Stage travelling in Mexico, if this was a fair sample of it, is 
neither luxurious nor speedy. Owing to the irregularity with which 
the coach is conducted, it is impossible for relays to be in attend- 
ance. Not until the coach arrives is a man sent out to drive in fresh 
horses from the country. As they roam free over the broad mesas, 
they may be miles from home, consequently it is no unusual occur- 
rence, for the best part of a day to be wasted before they are found. 
Outward bound, we were singularly fortunate in this respect. On the 
return journey our delays were all prolonged, in some cases exceed- 
ing even five or six hours. The wattled sheds and huts at which 
these intervals are passed are of the filthiest description. 

Some of the teams were curiously mixed. One consisted of three 
donkeys, two mules, and three bronchos. Most of them were partly 
ecmposed of mules. Some were poor, others remarkably good. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the performance of a level team of sturdy 
bronchos, that we picked up late in the afternoon, and that of a fine 
team of mules which took us into Magdalena on the following morn- 
ing. The stages were about sixteen and eighteen miles respectively. 
With the exception of a few short stoppages occasioned by trouble 
with the harness, these distances were covered at full gallop, not- 
withstanding which, the teams pulled up almost as fresh as they 
started. 

In one instance a deficiency of stock necessitated the lassoing of 
a horse that had never been broken, He fought gallantly, and an 
exhibition of singular brutality ensued which lasted nearly half an 
hour. In the corral,’ however, there was no escape for him, and 
eventually he was thrown half-strangled on the ground, when the 
lasso was loosened, and a few minutes were given him for recovery. 
Not until these tactics had been thrice repeated did he allow him- 
self to be harnessed. Once in the collar, he had to go with the rest. 
I must do our driver the justice to say that he handled the ribbons 
with‘admirable skill and audacity. To add to the interest of the trip, 
it was expected that we should be stopped by cowboys. These 
knights-errant had lately ‘gone through’ the coaches with great 
regularity, and in anticipation of an encounter our driver and his 
aide were armed to the teeth. Fortunately, neither our wealth nor 
valour was called into requisition. 

With demoniacal yells and a furious cracking of whips, we dashed 
into Magdalena and pulled up in the Square. It was Sunday. The 
good people were just issuing from the church. Mexican maidens 
in white or brilliant robes trooped out in twos and threes, and hand 
in hand went laughingly homewards. And here I feel the scribbling 
traveller’s temptation to romance. A fanciful picture of some dark- 
eyed beauty, with proud Castilian features, and playful dignity and 
grace of manner, would fit my tale so well. You would be none the 
2 Pound or enclosure, 
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wiser. In a Mexican sketch one expects a pretty woman, even as one 
looks for lions in African and elephants in Indian scenery. But I 
will be conscientious. I was so disgusted myself that I would have 
you also somewhat disappointed. Expect, therefore, no glowing 
description of female loveliness from me. Good-looking women 
doubtless exist in Mexico, but I have only been a few miles over the 
border, and have not seen them. A hazy recollection of flowers, in 
connection with this scene of church-going damsels, haunts me. 
But whether they were worn in the hair, or in the dress, or simply 
carried, I no longer recollect. Men in their coloured zarapas and 
broad-brimmed hats chatted and smoked the eternal cigarette. Old 
women in black robes loitered about and gossiped. The comman- 
dante and a few officials sat on one of the old stone seats. A few 
miners loafed before the American hotel, the name of which I forget, 
as also that of the plump, jovial, masterful hostess and her tame 
English husband. Here I breakfasted, and in the afternoon went 
out to the mine—a distance of about twenty-three miles. 

Past the Sierra Ventana (so called on account of the hole or 
window by which a shoulder of it is perforated) and over wave after 
wave of rolling country sparsely scattered with mesketis-bush we 
rode, my guide and I, towards some ruddy hills in the distance. 
And dusk had fallen and night had come, when we ascended the 
mountain spur on which the mine was situated. The stalwart form 
of my friend, whom I will call by his nickname, Don Cabeza, came 
out of the cottage. Not expecting me, he took me for a new mining 
hand. 

‘ Buenas noches, sefior,’ said I. 

* Buenas noches.’ 

* Habla V. Castellano ?’ 

‘No hablo so much as all that comes to.’ 

Then I burst out laughing. 

‘Why ! If it isn’t Francis !’ 

What a warm-hearted greeting he gave me! How hospitably he 
spread the best of everything he had before me! and even would he 
have relinquished his bed to me, had I allowed him to do so. I had 
a quantity of news for him, but much as he longed to hear it, he 
insisted on its narration being deferred until I should have slept and 
rested. 

There is much that is very admirable in the character of these 
Western men. I speak not of the ‘store clerks and society men or 
bummers’ for whom my old Frisco friend had such undisguised 
contempt, but of those who came in early days to California. They 
are lost in a crowd of a different type and of a later date now; wher- 
ever you find one though, you will find a large-hearted generous man, 
with nothing ‘small or mean’ in his whole character. In the better 
stamp of old Californian there is less of the snob than in any man in 
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the world. He cares very little for what Pall Mall would call ‘ good 
form,’ but he cares a great deal for what is manly and unselfish, and 
in carrying out these views he is as fearless of what others may think 
or say as he is of what they may do. 

Those days were very pleasant up at the mine. Lazy? Well, 
yes; I fancy everything in Mexico is more or less lazy. We were so 
entirely out of the world ; the trip moreover was so utterly disconnected 
with anything that came before or followed it, that, when I look back 
upon it, it stands out in solitary relief. 

The Santa Ana was a new purchase ; Don Cabeza was prospecting 
it. It promised well, but as yet he had not commenced to work it on 
a large scale. A dobe cottage of three rooms had been built for him 
and the foreman, and here we lived. Below us, in wattled huts, dwelt 
the Yaqui miners and their families. A little removed from the 
cottage was an open bough-thatched arbour, in which we took our 
meals. Betwixt this and the cottage was a stunted tree that served 
various purposes, besides being shady and ornamental. Lodged in 
the first fork was our water-barrel. The coffee-grinder was nailed 
to its trunk. Ina certain crevice the soap was always to be found. 
Upon one bough hung the towels; the looking-glass depended from 
another. One branch supported the long iron drill that, used asa 
gong, measured with beautifully musical tones the various watches 
of the miners. Amidst the roots, the axe in its leisure moments 
invariably reposed. Our tree, in short, was a kind of dumb-waiter, 
without which we should have been lost. 

The country teemed with quail and jackass rabbits. We bought 
an old Westley Richards shot-gun in Magdalena, and did great 
slaughter amongst them. Deer were reported to be numerous, but 
during my stay we saw none. A great part of our time was spent in 
cooking. The China boy, nominally chef, was so wondrously dirty 
that, one day we rebelled and degraded him to the post of scullion ; 
and, being rather proud of our culinary skill, we undertook the 
preparation of the meals ourselves. Jerked beef, bacon, quails, 
jackass rabbit, beans, and rice were the articles we had to work upon. 
Don Cabeza mixed the introductory cocktail, and took charge of the 
jerked beef and beans; the quails and jackass rabbit fell to my care; 
bacon was a neutral property ; the rice we left tothe Celestial. Most 
elaborate, at least in the titles, were the menws we produced. One 
Mexican dish that the Don used to prepare, of jerked beef pounded 
and fried with a little butter and a few chopped chillies, was worthy 
of note. Jerked beef and jackass rabbit! We laughed as we com- 
pared these frugal meals with the extravagant breakfasts and dinners 
of a year ago at ‘ Marchand’s,’ the ‘ California,’ and the ‘ Poodledog’ 
in San Francisco. And, by the way, if you are known at either of the 
above restaurants, you can be served there with a dinner that neither 
the ‘ Trois Fréres’ nor ‘ Bignon’s’ could easily exce!. 
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Every now and then, some Yaqui men or women would come up 
from their little colony bélow to purchase something from the store- 
room which, owing to the distance from town, it was necessary to 
keep for their benefit. Great was the mirth of the women to see Don 
Cabeza and me cooking. They said we were ‘loco’ or mad. Good- 
tempered creatures were these Yaquis and easily pleased, for they 
regarded it as a signal compliment if I sketched one of them. 

I never could understand why time sped so rapidly at the mine. 
There was really nothing to do there. So far as I was concerned this 
was fortunate, for, had there been, I never should have found time in 
which to do it. Poco tiempo is a phrase very easily adopted in 
this land of idleness and procrastination. Before morning had fairly 
broken, evening approached. And what evenings they were ! 

In the rear of the cottage, the spur led up to rocky caiions and 
gaunt ridges ; before it, vast mesas stretched like a sea away to a far-off 
horizon of mountains that, in the distance, looked as soft as low down 
clouds. Behind these purple ranges we lost the sun at night, when 
it sank to rest a molten mass of glowing, gleaming, iridescent fire, 
blinding to gaze upon. Swiftly it passed beyond ken, and sable shadows 
fell and dimmed the landscape. With imperceptible process they 
knit its distances together, shrouding the intervals in mystery and 
obscurity, till nought but the deceptively near sky-line was clearly 
visible. And above it like a halo on the mountains, the glow 
of orange deepening into red still suffused the heavens with sub- 
dued illumination. Thus on the one hand might be seen, high set 
in a fathomless depth of blue, amidst glittering cohorts of stars 
that were far and near twinkling and fixed, blue and white and red and 
yellow, the silver beauty of a crescent moon; on the other the 
lingering glory of the vanished sun. The effect was curious. 

The foreman went early to bed and was early abroad. Not 
so Don Cabeza and I. When the mocking-bird in the mesketis-bush 
had ceased its plaintive song, and silence fell upon the land, we 
would light our largest pipes, endue us in our easiest garments, and 
sit (he on a carpenter’s bench, I in a barrow) smoking and yarning, 
yarning and smoking, without thought of time, through the still 
watches of those enchanting southern nights. How many and what 
pleasant hours did we spend thus! But then Cabeza possessed a 
shrewd, crisp vein of wit, and an inexhaustible fund of experiences, 
yarns, anecdotes, and arguments. No more amusing fellow to sit 
and smoke with ever breathed. 

Occasionally we went into Magdalena for stores and letters. 
Magdalena can boast of a past of some prosperity ; a more import- 
ant future lies before it. At present it bears the stamp of dilapida- 
tion, poverty, and squalor that characterises most Spanish towns. 
Probably not a dozen of the inhabitants are unincumbered with debt, 
nevertheless everybody, even to the beggar in the street, possesses 
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from two or three to ten or a dozen mines. It sounds absurd to hear 
a fellow in rags discoursing glibly about his mines. Still more 
absurd is it to know that many of them are really of great value. The 
iron safe, however, is only to be opened by a golden key, and a coined 
dollar in Magdalena is worth a fortune underground. Little doubtexists 
that, when the railways now entering from the States are completed, 
and capital and energy pour into the country, enormous wealth will 
be found hidden in its veins of quartz. The hills around Magdalena 
give evidence of gold, silver, and galena ore in every direction. Nor 
is gold wanting in the river-beds and valleys. All that is required is 
energy and capital. 

Searcity of water circumscribes the relative area of country suit- 
able for cultivation; but where it is to be obtained its effect is 
magical, and the fertility of the land becomes almost incredible. 
Not a tithe of that which is eligible is cultivated, for the indolence of 
the natives is remarkable. Even such ordinary vegetables as potatoes 
and onions are scarcely to be obtained. A zarapa, a handful of 
beans, and a little tobacco suffice for all the Mexican’s requirements. 
If his vocabulary were limited to ‘ Porque ?’ and ‘ Poco tiempo,’ it 
would not inconvenience him. 

Northern Sonora derives its chief support from cattle. In most 
instances the ranches are of large extent, but poorly stocked. For- 
merly they were in better condition, but they suffered severely from 
Apache raids, from which it is said that they have never entirely 
recovered. The Indians drove off or killed all but the very poorest 
animals, and the ranches have been restocked by the slow process of 
breeding from those they left. Latterly a few bulls and stallions of 
a better class have been imported from the States. It is difficult to 
obtain a title to ranche property here. The ranche usually belongs 
to all such members of the family as choose to remain and live upon 
it. In some cases, therefore, the proprietors have become very 
numerous, and as families are not more apt to agree upon any given 
point in Mexico than they are elsewhere, a vast amount of bribery 
and diplomacy is required to effect a purchase. 

One day the Don and I came into Magdalena with the avowed 
intention of hiring a cook. The foreman, and Charley the Chinese 
boy, had been despatched once or twice unsuccessfully on the same 
errand, but Cabeza said: ‘I guess if we go ourselves, and they see 
how real nice we are, they'll all want to come.’ Accordingly we 
enlisted all the storekeepers in the place in a search for ‘a real way- 
up cook who can make chile-con-carne, tamales, and all the best 
Mexican dishes, besides understanding American cookery.’ ‘ And say,’ 
Cabeza would conclude, in giving his directions, ‘she’s got to bea 
beautiful woman too, because we’re good-looking ourselves and we 
don’t like to see homely women about the place.’ 

Having posted our requirements in the various stores, we went off 
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to the American hotel, where, by dint of making desperate love to 
the plump hostess, we succeeded in obtaining a sack of potatoes and 
half a sack of onions—part of a consignment she had lately received 
from Hermosillo. She had just been engaged in a battle royal with 
the waiter, whom she had demolished with the kitchen coal-shovel. 
She was inclined, therefore, to be very affable and good-humoured, 
nay, she even volunteered, for a consideration, to come out to the 
mine and cook for us herself. 

‘You want a boss cook and a beauty, Don Cabeza, eh? Well, I 
guess I’m both. What’ll you give me to come out to the mine and 
cook ?’ 

The Don was equal to the occasion. 

‘ The fact is, Mrs. ——, if we got you out there we should lose the 
only pleasure we have ; we should never be able to get away, to come 
in here and see you,’ said he. 

In the principal square in Magdalena stood the church; near it 
were the ruins of a still more ancient edifice. To the latter, called 
the Church of San Francisco, a legend was attached. I give it as it 
was related to me by a miner. 

‘Wal see, San wa’n’t always a saint, San wa’n’t. They do say 
he was ’customed sometimes to go on the scoop, on a bend as it were. 
However, he changed over in time and come to bea Bishop. This 
here district was in his claim. Wal, happened once when the Bishop 
was prospecting round, to see that the sky pilots on his claim was 
all at work, that the outfit banked up here for the night. Next 
morning, when they was all hitched up and ready for a start, they 
come to hoist old San on his mule and couldn’t prize him up anyhow. 
They put on fresh hands and tried all they durned knew, but San 
he’d kind o’ taken root, and thar he sat like an oyster on a rock, and 
weighed as heavy as a ton of lead. “ Boys,” says he at last, “ ye can 
let up hauling, soon as ye durned please. Guess I'll stay right here. 
Waltz in now an’ put up a church right away.” And thar he stopped 
sure ‘nough. An’ that’s how this here church an’ town come to be 
built ; least, so folks say hereabout. But they do lie here, too,’ he 
added reflectively after a pause. 

I was making a sketch of this ruin one day, when the hostess of 
the American hotel came up and looked on. 

‘Why, if that ain’t the old church! Say, are you a drawing- 
master ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said I, mendaciously. ‘Do you think I could get any 
pupils about here ?’ 

‘Don’t know; guess they don’t go much for drawing here. You 
might get a few girls if you were cheap.’ 

After the dusty and dirty town, we returned to the prettily 
situated dobe cottage at the mine with renewed pleasure. At length 
the time came for me to depart. The horses were driven in from the 
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mesas; the near fore cart-wheel (which, when not in use, was in- 
valided and kept in water, to prevent the wood sbrinking from the 
iron tire) was fixed on; the oid cart was lined with blankets, and we 
started one night after dinner to drive into Magdalena for the last 
time. 

The day had been oppressive, but now there was a refreshing 
softness in the air. At every pace as we jogged along, hares lolloped 
across the road or played amidst the scattered mesketis-bush on 
either side of it. Occasionally the howl of a distant cayote might be 
heard. Night-hawks and owls flitted silently to and fro, and ‘ shard- 
borne beetles’ drowsily sang as they wheeled in the dreamy welkin. 
The stars, the stillness, and the silken winds combined to work a 
charm. Night wore her richest jewellery, sang low her softest melody, 
whispered her sweetest poem, and showed her beauty all unveiled 
even by the lightest fleece of silver cloud. Until I saw these Mexican 
skies I never knew how much more beautiful night was than day. 
For every star you dimly distinguish here, a thousand are clearly 
visible there. Their number and refulgence startle you. Were I to 
live in Mexico, I should be strongly tempted to rise at sundown and 
go to rest at dawn. 

Once more the corpulent coach looms into view. Once more am 
I uncomfortably ensconced therein. With a torrent of Spanish in- 
vective and a terrific cracking of whips, we slowly start. The coach 
turns round a corner and I catch a last glimpse of Don Cabeza, with 
his hat off in the road, waving a kindly adieu to me. 


F. FRANcIs. 
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HANDWORK FOR CHILDREN. 


Ir was a favourite theory of the late Mr. James Hinton, that human 
progress follows the analogy of physical growth, and may be described 
as taking place spirally rather than in a straight line. His bio- 
grapher relates that he once illustrated this idea by the example of a 
child learning to walk. 


The mother holds out her arms to the child, the child makes a bound forward 
to reach her, and falls; his idea is right, but wrongly expressed. Then comes the 
stage of learning to walk, when the child’s mind stops short at the process, and 
each step becomes an end in itself, instead of a means. The idea is wrong; that - 
which is only a means has become a laborious end; but it is a wrongness that is 
leading it to the right. Lastly, the final stage, when the child takes back the old 
suppressed idea, having learnt the right movement in which to interpret it, and the 
process is again merged in the end, but with a truer and larger result. 


‘Anyone,’ observes Miss Hopkins, ‘can trace out these spirals or 
triplets for themselves.’ 

We fear that to the exact scientist the method may at first sight 
appear slightly empirical, but to those ingenious dilettanti who find 
their chief delight in double acrostics and the game of ‘ Fifteen,’ we 
commend with confidence the problem of tracing a spiral convolution 
in the recent history of primary education. 

Fifty years ago a practical acquaintance with the duties of that 
state of life to which Providence had called them was considered by 
their social superiors the most fitting, if not the only fitting, educa- 
tion for the lower working classes. Long before the Education Act of 
1870 was thought of, laments might have been heard that the perni- 
cious effects of being able to read and write were beginning to tell 
in the decreased efficiency of servants, and here and there were living 
examples to be shown of the ‘good old stamp’ of domestics, the 
thoroughness of whose work was in inverse ratio to their book- 
learning. If anyone of the present generation had not the fortune to 
have met with such survivors from happier times, he certainly could 
not have failed to make their acquaintance at second hand in the 
year of grace 1871. Who amongst us was not at that time thoroughly 
informed of the merits of his grandfather’s coachman, who did his 
own work and that of seven modern grooms besides, and who always 
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signed his name with a cross; and of his aunt’s housekeeper, who 
made all the children’s frocks, in addition to the raspberry vinegar 

and currant jelly, and never knew her alphabet till the day of her 

death? These, and a host of similar worthies, who, we have some- 

times suspected, were not duly appreciated in their lifetime, received 

their apotheosis in the early days of the Education Act. The position 

of those who disapproved of the general diffusion of education was 

usually maintained by anecdote; but if pressed for, the underlying 

argument occasionally appeared in some such form as this :--- 

The brain of man (especially of the poor man), is a receptacle of 
very limited size ; ergo, it can only contain a very limited number of 
ideas. Cram in the rule of three, and you jostle aside the rules for 
cleaning plate. Put geography in at the door, and shoeblacking will 
fly out at the window. ‘The wonder grew that one small head could 
carry all he knew,’ wrote Goldsmith, and if this could be written about 
a very capable pedagogue with ‘a large mind,’ what but a miracle 
could furnish space for general information among people whose 
brains were well known to be of less than ordinary dimensions ? 

But in 1871 the schoolmaster was fairly abroad. The most 
cogent arguments were not proof against him, there was no escape 
from his clutches. While Government coerced the juvenile popula- 
tion into the thorny paths of learning, there were not wanting 
enthusiastic amateurs to hold adult classes, and aged ignoramuses 
were beguiled by earnest young ladies into learning their A B C. 
To meet the requirements of the age, a vast growth of cheap litera- 
ture had sprung up among us, encyclopedias fur the people and 
magazines for the million abounded, the intellectual wants of every 
section of society were more than provided for, the plague of books, 
and of book-learning, was upon us. 

Preceding generations had suffered from a dearth of text-books; our 
very wealth in this respect proved a stumbling-block to us. In days 
when books were scarce, the practice of learning much by rote was 
not only excusable but commendable. If a scholar was not likely to 
have future opportunities of access to the facts stored in any parti- 
cular volume, it became desirable to commit as much as possible of 
its contents to memory. Say he did not understand all he learnt, 
fresh light might be thrown upon it some day, if he could but retain 
the words long enough. In this respect the modern text-book might 

be regarded as a labour-saving machine; if a man always carries a 
dictionary in his pocket, it is obviously unnecessary that he should 
spend time in learning to spell all the words which it contains. But 
unfortunately labour-saving machines often fall short of their special 
aim owing to the perversity of those who use them. A comparison 
may be drawn between the sewing-machine and the modern primer, 
When the sewing-machine was first introduced, it was anticipated 
that the world’s sewing would occupy less time and employ fewer 
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hands than heretofore. It was not foreseen that for every frill and fur- 
below with which woman had heretofore decked herself, she would 
henceforward deck herself in a hundred. For every substantial hand- 
sewn gown of former days, twenty flimsy ones are now ‘run up’ by 
the machine. And so with our good and cheap text-books. Instead 
of diminishing the amount of rote-learning, they have, so far, in- 
creased it tenfold. Moreover, we have carried the system into a 
region where it is least of all justifiable. Our greatest men, not 
only in literature but in science, have placed their wealth of learn- 
ing as far as possible within the reach of the humblest and the 
youngest, and we have fallen into the not unnatural error of thinking 
that to put the results of their reasoning and research before the 
scholar would come to the same thing as if we made him seek and 
reason for himself. It certainly seems a quicker and simpler method, 
but it proves to be one of those fallacious short cuts which are the 
longest way round in the end. It is not Nature's method, and Nature 
appears particularly jealous of yielding up her secrets to those who 
would learn them at second-hand. She will send a boy straight off 
to sleep over a primer, and rouse him up to keenest interest when 
experiments or specimens are in question. In science more than in 
any other department of knowledge, we should remember that ‘ the 
function of books is supplementary, they form an indirect means of 
knowledge, when direct means fail.’' Let us not be supposed to 
underrate our debt of gratitude to those who have turned their riches 
into current coin for our convenience. To be forced to forego the 
uses of that currency, we feel would be as great a loss as to forego the 
use of money as a medium of exchange. It is the abuse, and not the 
use, against which we protest. Money is not bread, and you might 
almost as well try to feed a child upon sovereigns as to develop his 
mental powers by learning by rote from a primer. It is of happy 
augury for the future of elementary education, that this principle 
receives emphatic recognition in the New Code. Considering merely 
the indications afforded of this fact, we might almost congratulate 
ourselves on having compassed within the present half-century a 
complete ‘triplet’ of evolution. Starting with a sound conviction 
that the most useful knowledge for working people was knowledge 
that concerned their work and daily life, we erred in supposing that 
this could be best obtained apart from books and schooling. ‘The 
idea was right, but wrongly expressed.’ We next made a great step 
by securing the diffusion of book-learning, but for a while we forgot 
that it was a means, and treated it as an end. We now recognise 
our error, and, reverting to our first idea, and enlarging on its foun- 
dations, we seek to bring education to bear on the general develop- 
ment of the faculties and the practical affairs of life. 

But before this desirable consummation can be regarded as really 
attained, it must be confessed a good deal remairs to be done. 


1 Herbert Spencer. 
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When the old custom of rote-learning was engrafted on the new 
wealth of literature, our appliances were in advance of our methods. 
The reverse would now seem to be the case. We have begun to recog- 
nise the need of developing the mental powers by other means besides 
books; but, except as regards the teaching of very young children, 
the appliances are wanting. 

The merits of Froebel’s system are happily now too widely known 
to need being dwelt upon in these pages; it may, however, be 
pointed out that it is capable of endless fresh adaptations calculated 
to economise time in the acquirement of knowledge, a matter of no 
small importance when it is considered how few are the years which 
in the case of the peasant’s child can be devoted to learning. More- 
over it yet remains to develop the full benefit which might be derived 
inthe Kindergarten from drawing, a branch of education of which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, above all other writers, appears to recognise the 
great importance. It is hoped that the encouragement afforded to 
infant schools by the New Code will not only result in the increased 
efficiency of those where Froebel’s methods are already employed, 
but that these will before long be introduced in those too nume- 
rous country schools where as yet the principles of the Kindergarten 
are quite unknown, and where what Mr. Joseph Payne speaks of 
as ‘the most delicate and difficult part of education’ receives 
the least share of attention. But Froebel’s system is capable, we 
believe, of a development far transcending the limits of the infant 
school. 

‘Children should be made to see for themselves and to think 
for themselves on the basis of what they have seen.’ Miss 
Youmans, the writer from whom these words are quoted, strongly 
advocates that, in order to supply what she speaks of as an un- 
questionable deficiency in our present mode of education, a fourth 
jJundamental branch of study, which shall afford a systematic train- 
ing to the observing powers, should be added to the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic which now form the basis of our curriculum. Her 
well-known ‘ First Book of Botany’ is an endeavour towards helping 
to meet the deficiency of which she speaks. In her preface are to 
be found some interesting extracts from the testimony given before 
a Parliamentary Committee by Professor Henslow, who taught a 
large class of poor country children on a plan similar to that devised 
by Miss Youmans. This evidence might well be read with interest 
at the present time in connection with Mr. Chadwick’s and Dr, 
Richardson’s proposals for reformation in our primary school course, 
as well as with Mr. R. B. Carter’s observations on the benefit of 
teaching garden work, Canon Girdlestone’s plea for agricultural 
instruction, and Sir J. Lubbock’s statements during sage’ 2 sSooetionay 
debate recorded i in the Times of the 4th of April. 

Miss Youmans maintains ‘ that all elementary in f-uction which 
is intended to train the mind must be based upon objective, conerete 
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fact,’ and her pupils are trained to record the result of discoveries and 
observations which they have made for themselves. Mr. Joseph Payne, 
who contributes an able supplement to Miss Youmans’ little volume 
on The Culture of the Observing Powers of Children, points out, how- 
ever, that ‘valuable as is the study of botany as a means of cultivating 
the observing powers, it fails to secure all the elementary training of 
which children are capable. It leaves altogether uncultivated the 
instinct of experiment which equally with observation is an indis- 
pensable agent in the acquisition of physical knowledge.’ He de- 
scribes a typical lesson in physics wherein the pupils are not only 
observers but experimenters—the teacher performing the part of 
‘ guide and director of the pupils’ process of self-teaching.’ 

We feel at once that the methods advocated by Miss Youmans 
and Mr. Payne are in harmony with the principles of Froebel. The 
child whose powers of observation and reasoning had from its earliest 
years been drawn forth in the Kindergarten would find those same 
powers developed in a school where science was taught in the man- 
ner referred to. Science, however, has by no means as yet been 
conceded that foremost place which is claimed for it by our best 
thinkers. English comes first on the list of class subjects; it must 
always be one of the two chosen—‘ English,’ in this instance, meaning 
principally grammar. 

Whether it is of greater importance that girls who are likely to 
become cooks and nursemaids in the first instance, and wives and 
mothers afterwards, should be able ‘to point out nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, and personal pronouns,’ or to know a little about the 
chemistry of common life, a few simple facts bearing on health and 
thrift, whether it is better that our ploughboys should be able ‘to 
analyse sentences and possess a knowledge of prefixes and termina- 
tions,’ or have learnt something of the properties of soils and the 
laws which govern vegetable growth, are questions which we think 
are likely to cause much inkshed in the future. 

But what we specially wish to point out is, that even should 
elementary science be assigned the foremost place in our curriculum, 
one branch of possible development would still be neglected for 
which ample provision had been made while the children yet 
remained within the limits of the Kindergarten; a branch which 
it is the more incumbent upon us to cultivate, since by compulsory 
school attendance we deprive the scholars of a certain amount of 
training which in this matter they might otherwise receive in their 
homes or in factories. This neglected branch, moreover, is one 
which might be brought into intimate and useful connection with 
study in certain departments of science as taught by means of 
experiment and demonstration. 

The problem of how best to introduce handwork into elementary 
schools is one which in some continental countries and in America 
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attempts have already been made to solve. In England it has as yet 
aroused scarcely any public discussion. Last March an article in 
the Times drew attention to the fact that in Paris an experiment 
had lately been made in giving manual instruction in many of the 
primary schools, and it further stated that our Commissioners on 
Technical Education would look favourably on the addition of 
workshops to our own. If this were done in schools where, for 
example, physics were chosen as a ‘specific subject,’ the models 
necessary for instruction on Mr. Payne’s system might be made by 
boys of the upper standards, and toys for the Kindergarten manufac- 
tured as well. Not only would these home-made articles possess a 
greater interest for scholars, but the elder boys of a family would 
naturally be questioned by the younger ones about what they had 
constructed, and the lessons acquired in school would be a fruitful 
subject of conversation in the home circle. But the question of 
what kinds of handwork it is really best to teach, and in what manner 
this new element might most easily be made to form part of our 
school course, is a puzzling one. It may not be unprofitable to con- 
sider an attempt which has lately been made in America towards 
the solution of this difficulty. 

The School Board of Philadelphia (which has under its control 
105,000 scholars), had long desired to introduce handwork. Trades 
were tried, but the plan proved a failure. 

This effort (writes Mr. Charles G. Leland, the apostle of the new reform) has 
been extensively made in France as here, but it has not succeeded. Metal work, 
shoemaking and the like require more time and strength than women and children 
can give, and they lack the attraction which handwork should have for the young. 
I had studied this question for some time, when all at once its solution occurred to 
me during a somewhat protracted stay in Egypt. There I saw women and chil- 
dren producing work such as is only made by skilled artists and artisans with us. 
I found something like it in Italy, in Germany, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, and 
saw thousands of girls and children living well by wood-carving. I then regarded 
the problem as solved. It was the minor arts which were needed, arts which 
could be acquired in a short time by everybody, and easily turned to profit. 


Mr. Leland’s methods, like those of Miss Youmans and Mr. Payne, 
are based upon the principles of Froebel; the system is, in fact, an 
expansion of that which'is pursued in the Kindergarten. ‘ No 
education can be considered as complete,’ said Mr. Leland in a lecture 
delivered in 1880 before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, 
‘when its subject has not learned to make anything, or to use his 
hands, or to exert his creative faculties.’ ‘* Manual dexterity,’ he 
asserts, and he speaks from practical experience, ‘can be taught to 
young people more easily than reading and writing;’ and this 
physical quickness he has found conducive to mental quickness. ‘ For 
it is a fact that minds which are by nature sluggish, and as it were 
under a cloud, may be raised to great quickness of apprehension, and 
have the cloud blown away, by merely mechanical exercise, and this 
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quickness of perception may in turn serve as the ground for, or be 
developed into great and varied intellectual powers,’ 

Among the many kinds of handicraft which Mr. Leland considers 
available for training the hand and eye, accustoming children to 
plans, patterns, and the use of tools, and in every way turning out 
intelligent apprentices for artisans and mechanics, are: ‘ Making and 
laying mosaics for pavements or walls, “scagliola ” work, embossing 
sheets of soft leather by the process formerly known as cuir bouilli, 
superficial panel-carving in wood, repoussé work, or the hammering 
sheet metal, stencilling walls, ceilings, and woodwork, moulding in 
papier maché, and modelling in clay and other substances.’ 

These arts, Mr. Leland assures us, are not so difficult as they may 
seem or sound. Mosaics suitable for house decoration are made by 
small children in Italy and by female prisoners in London, this 
particular occupation being selected for the latter on account of its 
extreme easiness and their very limited capacity. ‘It is not generally 
understood,’ he observes, ‘that every child not an idiot can learn to 
draw when properly taught’ (Mr. Leland lays great stress on the 
mode of teaching, and his own method is very original), ‘and that 
all minor arts are only drawings worked with other implements in 
other substances. In fact they are all easier than drawing.’ 

It is now more than a year since the School Board of Philadelphia 
resolved upon giving Mr. Leland every assistance in carrying his 
theories into practice. In April 1881 the ‘Industrial School’ was 
opened, at which teachers were to be prepared for the new work, and 
lessons given to a certain number of children on their half-holidays as 
well. Later on, Mr. Leland formed a ‘ Ladies’ Decorative Art Asso- 
ciation,’ which proved a very great aid to his previous undertaking. 
After three months’ experience Mr. Leland wrote in his Report of 
the Industrial School :— 


I have ascertained to my utmost hope, that it is a rule, perhaps without excep- 
tion, that the young can easily master in a few weeks profitable decorative arts, 
and that these arts awaken intelligence and prepaze the pupils for trades. 
Three months is, indeed, a very short time in which to test an experiment which 
amounts to a virtual reform in our present system of education, but I believe that 
if the most practical man living had been with me during this beginning, he would 
of all others have been the most convinced that it has already proved that indus- 
trial art can, to a very great advantage, at very little expense, be made a part of 
Primary School education. 


‘Earning and learning,’ said the Prince of Wales, in a speech 
delivered, we believe, before the Society of Arts in 1870, ‘may be 
enabled to go hand in hand together;’ and as Mr. Leland’s scholars 
were able, even at the time when the Report from which we have 
quoted was written, to produce saleable work, we may consider that 
his experiment has justified this observation. 

Up to the present time the success of the experiment appears 
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undoubted. In how far this may be accounted for by what the 
Committee of the Industrial School speak of as ‘the untiring zeal, 
practical experience, and unquestioned ability’ of Mr. C. G. Leland, 
and hcw much by what he himself alludes to as the peculiar 
aptitude of American children in learning ‘in every way to develop 
and conjugate the great national verb “to fix,”’ we are of course 
unable to say. 

The advantage which an early training of the hand and eye would 
afford to those intended to become artisans and mechanics is obvious. 
In fact, it is so obvious that it may very easily be over-estimated, or 
rather, the advantage might be supposed to extend to a larger class 
than would really benefit by it. It must be remembered that in 
manufactures where a different set of workmen are employed for each 
separate process, a general dexterity of hand and quickness of eye is 
not greatly required. If, however, for one class the benefit of hand- 
training is likely to be supposed more general than would really be 
the case, there is another class for whom its value so far has been 
wholly ignored. Eleven years ago a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
alluding to the future prospects of elementary education, and the 
good which it might reasonably be hoped to effect for the labouring 
man, observed :— ‘To begin with, his idea of recreation would be 
very different. We give this the first place because a man who is 
wisely amused probably leads a well-ordered life in other ways.’ In 
country districts a fruitful source of intemperance is acknowledged to 
be the dearth of recreative occupation which a labouring man has at 
his command. Village reading and coffee rooms, while occasionally 
constituting themselves successful rivals to the public houses, share 
this drawback in common with them, that they attract men away 
from their families. What is wanting is light and interesting work 
to do at home, and if money could be made by it, its interest would 
certainly be enhanced. Handicrafts of this description might, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leland, be easily made to form part of a boy’s early 
education. In other countries, and to some extent in our own 
formerly, such occupations were hereditary family acquirements. 
Much of the beautiful old panel carving common in Wales, and in 
some English counties, is said to have been done by farm labourers 
by the winter fireside, and we have heard of other kinds of work 
which in the same way helped to pass the long dark evenings. From 
some cause or causes—possibly, among others, the very general 
abandonment of home-brewing, and the consequent rise of public 
houses as places of evening resort—these handicrafts have fallen into 
disuse. 

And this leads us to another consideration. In the present day the 
labouring man possesses no ‘second string to his bow.’ If, owing to 
stress of weather, or other reasons, he cannot follow his usual employ- 
ment, he has no alternatives but to beg, starve, or go to the workhouse. 

Vou. XII.—No. 68. RR 
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His most usual course is, perhaps, a compromise between the two first. 
He and his family maintain a precarious existence on the rations doled 
forth from soup kitchens or from private houses, eked out in some 
cases by his necessarily scanty savings, or by help from his ‘ club,’ 
But everyone who lives in the country must be aware of the number- 
less instances which occur every hard winter, when, without coming 
to such extremities as these, the families of working men suffer from 
insufficient fuel and clothing, these deficiencies affording a recognised 
channel for private charity among the squirearchy, who order their 
supply of ‘blankets for charitable purposes’ from Pryce Jones as 
regularly as they order their own winter clothing. Now if a part of 
the vast sums annually expended in this fashion in Great Britain 
were spent first in enabling our village children to learn those simple 
arts which Mr. Leland has pointed out are so well within the 
capacity of the duilest and most ignorant, and afterwards in em- 
ploying such learners as were sufficiently qualified to apply them, the 
money would be spent in a better way for everyone concerned. It is 
often a problem with those who, in order to avoid the demoralisation 
consequent on more direct ‘charity, employ labour to prevent 
starvation, to decide upon what they can possibly give their extra 
hands to do. As the question most frequently arises at a time when 
nothing can be done out of doors, it is sometimes an extremely 
difficult one to answer, and the work performed is likely to be utterly 
trivial or unnecessary, a mere pretence of employment. Yet in those 
very houses whose occupants are supporting these superfluous work- 
men, many things may be left undone hecause the expense of bringing 
skilled labour from a distance is too great. Carved woodwork, 
mosaic floors, and stencilled walls are luxuries which cannot always be 
afforded by those who yet are willing and able to pay wages to keep 
a few poor labourers and their families from the workhouse. But it 
is not only in hard seasons, when work is given for charity sake, that 
it may become puzzling to know how to provide enough of it. Every 
farmer is occasionally exercised in spirit as to ‘what to do with the 
men’ on rainy days. When there happens to be a continuance of 
wet weather the difficulty becomes serious, for the list of available 
occupations is not a long one. 

An objection? likely to be urged that handicrafts such as those 


2 This of course is far from being the only objection which will probably be 
made against an idea, so novel in England, as the introduction of handwork into 
Primary Schools. The difficulty of adding another branch of acquirement to our 
already crowded course, and the expense attendant upon the undertaking (although 
handwork ought soon to pay for itself), are perhaps among the foremost to be 
brought forward. It may be worth while to suggest that the experiment could, in 
the first instance, be tried from without. We alluded to the Ladies’ Decorative Art 
Association, which Mr. Leland found useful in helping forward his work. Why 
should not such an Association be formed over here, for the purpose of qualifying 
ladies, and aiding them in holding classes for poor children on Saturday afternoons ? 
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named in Mr. Leland’s list are certain to be superseded by machinery, 
is not one which, considering the widening diffusion of art-culture, 
is entitled to carry much weight. For while machinery must 
ever reign supreme in all branches of industry where beauty is not 
the primary object in view, it must at once resign all claim to 
supremacy where the delight of the eye and the expression of indi- 
vidual thought are the chief ends to be considered. For the culti- 
vated eye demands an amount and a kind of variety which machinery 
can never satisfy. A pattern which repeats itself faultlessly over 
and over again, however much it may please the uncultured eye, 
possesses but small attraction for the artist, who in the long run leads 
the public taste. The very certainty that no room is left for happy 
chance, for the subtle heightening and brightening of a fleeting 
moment of inspiration, or even for evidences of an hour of dulness, 
chills his interest and repels his gaze. He knows that all is equally 
finished and soulless from beginning to end; however perfect the 
original design may have been, it has become as the song of a poet 
ground forth upon a barrel-organ. Nay, even where a single work of 
art is reproduced so as almost to defy detection from handwork, the 
merciless repetition of the subject is sure before long to weary the 
least captious beholder. What should we say if in the house of every 
second friend we visited we were greeted by a mechanical recitation 
of the same masterpiece of poetry, delivered with the same intonation, 
drummed into our ears without hope of variety ? We should deplore 
the desecration of the gem, for desecrated it would be when we began 
to weary of it. This is the fate which has been awarded to Thorwald- 
sen’s most beautiful bas-reliefs of ‘Night’ and ‘ Morming.’ Their 
singular loveliness and obvious suitability for decorative purposes have 
occasioned their martyrdom in a great cause, that of making people in 
general understand how the most exquisite forms may pall if con- 
tinually thrust before the eye. Under such conditions we almost begin 
to doubt whether ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Moreover 
machinery can never fully furnish us with the expression of our indi- 
vidual tastes, or meet the requirements of our individual needs, it 
cannot embody the traditions or memories of our family, nor adapt 
its productions to the peculiarities of our home. 

The desire to find expression in art is an almost universal instinct. 
We often fail to recognise it because its early manifestations may be 
ludicrous or uncouth, and those who themselves possess it are often 
careless or contemptuous of its existence, owing to an intellectual mis- 
conception of the place and purpose of art in the world. To point out 
the psychological grounds for the assertion that art is in every sense 
man’s truest recreation is not within our present scope; but an earnest 
faith in the fact leads us to urge its consideration on those who are 


By means of such an organisation the experiment of introducing handwork might de 
tested, without alteration or disturbance of our present system. 
RBR2 
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interested in the educational problems of the future. And to those 
whom certain evanescent affectations of the day have driven into a 
position of antagonism to art-culture, we would suggest that decoration 
and sanitation, like earning and learning, may be made to go hand in 
hand together, and that mosaic floors and stencilled walls are more 
wholesome than carpeted and papered ones. But here we must pause. 
Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted in regard to handwork in 
relation to primary education, we shall, of course, go a little wrong 
at first; but let us console ourselves with the paradox that this appears 
to be Nature’s own method of going right, and look forward with con- 
fidence to the next swing of the pendulum, the next step on the spiral 
staircase of evolution. 


E. L. Jess. 





ABOUT VOLTATRE. 


Tue French are a wonderful people, and Voltaire was the most 
wonderful of Frenchmen. Not so long since, to have mentioned his 
uame in England without those ‘ Anathemas’ and ‘ Maranathas’ 
which Dominie Sampson showered so liberally on Meg Merrilies in 
the ruins of Derncleugh, would have been to expose yourself to social, 
if not to literary ostracism. The danger, probably, lies now the 
other way. Beware rather of philosophers than theologians! But 
the age of ‘destructive criticism’ has passed away. People, in 
England at least, care little now for Voltaire’s method. We are 
blowing our own soap-bubbles in a feeble manner rather than 
destroying the bubbles of others. 

A few students know a great deal about Voltaire. To the bulk 
of our countrymen, who have never read any but his more objection- 
able works, he represents mere indecency and infidelity. They 
shake the dust off their garments when his name is pronounced, and 
pass on. I believe he represents the eighteenth century in France— 
and these few pages are quite as much about the century as the man. 
It is the truth about the eighteenth century which interests me. 
Voltaire’s life and writings are no bad index to the period. 

At any rate a man may add his whisper to the general voice. 
M. Gustave Desnoiresterres not long since published a Life of Vol- 
taire in six copious volumes. The edition before me bears date 1867. 
But the other day Mr. Parten, an American gentleman, published a 
Life of Voltaire in two thick volumes, which has been much read 
and deservedly praised over here in England. There is perhaps a 
little too much of the 4th of July tone about it for our taste, for 
Voltaire was not a man who would have been dear to a free-thinking 
Democracy. He was not always blessing Benjamin Franklin’s grand- 
child, and making points about ‘God and Liberty.’ There was 
something of the late Lord Beaconsfield about  him—occasions when 
he would say very fine things, but you were not sure whether he was 
laughing at you or not. 

I do not attempt to criticise Voltaire as dramatist, poet, historian 
&c.: I simply wish to arouse fresh curiosity about the man and the 
age in which he lived: to speak of him as he was—a ‘horrid infidel,’ 
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a ‘ halting philosopher,’ if you will—but a leader of thought, and a 
destroyer of idols, many of which well deserved destruction ; a sharp 
keen man of the world; a courtier; and somewhat of a grand 
seigneur, but full of sympathy with suffering and distress ; a terrible 
liar, but not a bad fellow after all. 

What has made Voltaire the béte-noire of the religious world is 
his ‘ wit, bis method of gibing and jeering at what they hold most 
sacred. Others have written infidelity equally strong—it could not 
have been stronger—but their infidelity was redeemed by their dul- 
ness. Let them maunder on as they would in support of the thesis that 
men are but as the beasts that perish, no one but a bore of their own 
order would read them; or, like Spinoza and the metaphysical people, 
they soared into such altitudes that nobody could understand what they 
were talking about. You could scarcely affront an Irish Major by 
swearing at him in Chaldee. Madame de Sévigné, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, might faintly incline in her own gracious way to 
Nicole and Port Royal; Madame de Grignan might hold by Descartes 
and his towrbillons or vortices; but what cared the mass of mankind 
for dissensions between fine ladies as important in their eyes as the 
subsequent squabbles between Gluckists and Piccinists? No! all this 
infidelity was either too dull, or too lofty and too fine-drawn. Either 
the mud settled over it quietly, or it dissolved into empty air. It 
was not so with Voltaire’s attacks upon revelation. His jokes would 
keep Frederick’s abominable supper-party at Sans Souci in a roar of 
laughter, and would be enjoyed by a shopkeeper in the Rue St. Denis. 
His life, when not engaged in the production of works which have 
added dignity to French literature, was one long grin. His sense of 
the ludicrous was never dulled, or at rest. But there was enough 
passing in France and throughout Europe during his long life to have 
evoked the mocking laugh of a Mephistopheles. He looked back on 
tradition through the spectacles of his time. The clothes of Dubois 
or Bishop Boyer were inherited clothes; the wearers were what they 
always had been. If you are to write about Voltaire at all you must 
write the truth about him. To him Christianity was mere supersti- 
tion, and a superstition which had been attended with the most bale- 

ful results to mankind. But he always maintained that he himself 
was a religious man ; he was as ready with his sarcasms for an atheist 
as for a bigot. He believed in a Deity, or Creator of the universe; he 
was quite uncertain as to the immortality of the soul. It was just 
possible some representative monad might exist after our material 
death, but he had no great hope. We were to be as happy as we 
could be during our earthly career, but true happiness could only be 
found in leading good lives, and promoting the happiness of our fel- 
low creatures. Such was his creed. We must add an intense seorn 
for the philosophers who were ever straining at knowing the unknow- 
able. Read ‘Les Systémes’ and you will see his opinion of the 
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schoolmen and philosophers.) Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Gassendi, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and the rest. 
He was never funnier about the worthies of Jewish history than 
about these sublime thinkers of more modern days. But I return to my 
point; it was the man’s diabolical wit which made him obnoxious 
both to the religious, and to the philosophical world. Through eighty- 
four years of life, and seventy thick volumes of work; in prison, or 
out of it; living or dying; he never flagged or wrote a dull sentence, 
save in the Henriade, and a few of his plays. Even here I but 
humbly offer my own personal conviction, for I have known people 
who professed to enjoy the Henriade. It had a great reputation in 
its day. Very nearly then seventy volumes of sparkling wit are his 
legacy to mankind. . 

He was not a great humourist, as was Lucian, or Rabelais, or 
Swift (though our Johnson denies ‘humour’ to the Dean) save per- 
haps when he wrote the immortal Letters or Diatribe of Dr. Akakia. 
Would you illustrate the difference between wit and humour, contrast 
Voltaire’s Candide and the Don Quixote of Cervantes ! 

Voltaire was a great destroyer rather than a great builder. What 
has he left us? An epic, as I have just said, which few people have 
read, and a good many plays which are regarded even less than 
those of Corneille or Racine (save when some marvellous Rachel 
revives these last for a passing hour). It would be idle to par- 
ticularise his historical or scientific works. Nobody in our time 
would speak of him as a great historian or original man of science. 
He was a leader of thought, a puller down of idols in his own day. 
But had Voltaire never lived, the French Revolution with its 
massacres, and the slaughter days of Napoleon, would, to all appear- 
ance, have equally been recorded in history. The only certain 
thing is that Voltaire would have had no share in them. He would 
either have been guillotined, or have emigrated—the more probable 
end. He would have turned up at Mickleham with Talleyrand and 
others. He would have arranged a performance of Zaire or Mérope, 
whilst Danton was carrying out the massacres at the Abbaye. 
Fanny Burney would have had a word to say about him. 

To solve the Voltairian riddle a man should possess a fair know- 
ledge of what was passing in France in the eighteenth century, and 
of the condition in which it had been left by Louis the Fourteenth 
at his death in 1715. Voltaire, writing in 1882, and in Paris or 
London, would certainly not have attacked the same things, nor in 
the same way as he actually did. This may sound like, and probably 
is, a truism, but it never should be lost sight of in writing about 
Voltaire. By way of illustration I would refer at once to the capital 
point of his infidelity. It should not be forgotten that in his day a 
very large portion of the soil of France was in the hands of the 
clergy, free from fiscal burdens, save in so far as the clergy chose to 
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execute themselves by the way of ‘ gratuitous gifts.’ The condition 
of the French peasant was frightful. Arthur Young, Dr. Moore, and 
others have described it at a somewhat later date, but it was even so 
in Voltaire’s time. Of course the ‘clerical immunities’ were far 
from being the only cause of all this misery; but they were a fright- 
ful addition to it. Voltaire (who, no doubt, was a disbeliever 
aliunde) thought that to get rid of the clergy, the short way was to 
get rid of the superstition, as he considered it, which they preached. 
The sight of ali these miseries—the sava indignatio which he 
really felt—added bitterness to his jest and malignity to his grin. 
Then again—and I still speak of the same matter—Voltaire’s infi- 
delity, and that of the age in which he lived—who has yet fairly 
taken into account the responsibility of the clergy themselves? The 
iong controversy between the King’s confessors and the Port Royalists 
could have no other effect than to weaken the religious faith of 
gibing, jesting France, and to increase disgust at clerical persecu- 
tions. The Port Royalists were very great people; it would be 
impossible to exaggerate praise in speaking of the sincerity of their 
purpose, the purity of their lives; but their doctrine was pitched in 
too high a key for daily use, or for common men and women. The 
brain reels under this shadowy trifling about the nature and the 
differences of that ‘ grace,’ without which we are lost. The awful 
‘Last Days of Pascal,’ one of the most keen-witted thinkers of our 
race—or rather the records of his last days—are there to show that 
men had best leave alone such subjects of speculation as ‘ fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge absolute,’ as beyond the reach of the human 
intellect. Then the Jansenists were not only exigent in doctrine, 
but Puritans in morals and demeanour. This, too, rendered them 
odious in the eyes of their contemporaries. Be this (which is a 
secondary point) as it may, the De Cyrans, and Singlins, and Nicoles, 
even the great Arnauld, and greater Pascal, wrangled away without 
much fruit beyond that of rendering the Jesuit party ridiculous and 
odious. The Jansenist took one shell, the Jesuit the other; but the 
infidel complacently swallowed the oyster. Voltaire was born into 
the thick of this controversy; and, as he grew up, the very idea of 
Jansenism, as incarnated in his elder brother Armand, became odious 
to him. The writer of epigrams and plays, the companion of wits 
and princes and fine ladies, could have no sympathy with these gloomy 
people. Why Voltaire should detest a Jesuit needs no particular 
explanation, though he spared the order for a time out of tender 
recollections of his school-days at Magloire. But, in a word, he 
detested what practical Christianity he saw in the form of Jansenism, 
or Jesuitism, Molinism, or what you like to call it, alike; and he 
loathed the cruelties practised on the poor people in the name of 
‘ecclesiastical immunities.’ 

We must not forget that in his day occurred the blasphemous 
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fooleries at the tomb of the Abbé Paris; the story of the Convulsion- 
naires; the idiotcies of the Bull Unigenitus; the wickedness of the 
Archbishop with his ‘ Billets de Confession.’ We should remember too 
Voltaire’s knowledge of the world, and of the manner in which church 
matters were managed at head-quarters at Rome or at Paris in his 
time. Is it so astonishing if such a man, living more than a century 
back in France, as France then was, was driven to the conclusion that 
the religion of his day was a superstition? His first ery was for 
‘toleration,’ which will find abundant sympathy in England even 
now. When this proved useless to the country, and a cause of life- 
long persecution to himself, it was with him ‘ war to the knife.’ 

But let us leave religious matters for a while. The eighteenth cen- 
tury in France was an age without fixed principles or faith of any kind. 
One state of society was passing away, another had not taken the place 
of it. Louis the Fourteenth had substituted the idea ‘ King’ for the 
idea ‘ Country,’ and he had hopelessly collapsed into the vaults of St. 
Denis. The country was ruined and humiliated. The best part of its 
manhood had perished in his wars of ambition. The soil was untilled. 
The wretched survivors amongst the peasants were hunted like wild 
beasts by the tax-collectors or by the agents of landlord or priest. There 
were more hounds than there was game. The idea of responsibility 
to the country had no existence. Had you coveted office in those 
days, you would not have roamed over the country delivering addresses, 
but intrigued for the good-will of the King’s mistress. This was 
strong enough to upset the ancient policy of France, and to throw the 
country into the arms of Austria, her traditional enemy. A French- 
man of cultivated mind in those days—leave alone Voltaire—had no 
faith in religion, no patriotism. He was busy with the Theatre; or 
with intrigues with fine ladies; or he wanted a Chair at the Academy ; 
or he aimed at distinction in the salons of Madame Geoffrin, or of 
blind Madame du Deffand, or at Madame Villars’, or where you will. 
There wag a very select circle of free-thinkers as the outcome of all 
this. It was the fashion to bea free-thinker. Voltaire was very 
much in the fashion. 

The misty setting of ‘ Le Roi Soleil,’ and the red rising of the 
Revolutionary sun, begin and conclude the actual eighteenth century. 
Between Louis the Fourteenth, hooted to his grave at St. Denis, and 
Louis the Sixteenth, drummed out of life on the guillotine by Santerre’s 
band-boys, you have not only the clerical absurdities and wickedness of 
which I have already spoken, but the Regency, and the daft Duchesse 
de Berri and agreeable Parabéres, who ‘ never meddled with politics,’ 
and even Madame du Deffand in her youthful but unenthusiastic 
prime; crafty old Fleuri; the three Sisters and Pompadour, and 
Dubarry; the Seven Years’ War; the independence of the United 
States, and the collapse of France into the shambles; the growth 
of the philosophical party ; the Encyclopzdists with their leaders— 
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Diderot, D’Alembert, Grimm. Dine with Helvetius or D’Holbach—- 
if not previously engaged to Madame Geoffrin; or with the Econo- 
mists at Quesnay’s table at Versailles, just above Pompadour’s boudoir, 
You would have the advantage of listening to Madame de Marchais’s 
bright nonsense. Then there were theatrical squabbles as between 
Voltaire and Crebillon, Voltaire and Fréron; intrigues about the 
Chairs at the Academy; far more serious difficulties between the 
Court and the nondescript Parliament (four-fifths High Court of 
Justice, one-fifth House of Commons). Do not forget poor 
Malesherbes and the censorship, nor, early in the century, Law and his 
Scotch finance, nor Voltaire with his Newtonian philosophy. 

Voltaire was not much worse than his neighbours—he was wittier, 
and that was about all., Not many French writers of the eighteenth 
century will survive. Voltaire and Rousseau are of course the two 
great names. Speaking of my own individual conviction, I would 
particularise Le Sage, who died, if my memory serves me, about the 
middle of the century. Then you have centenarian Fontenelle, and 
merry Beaumarchais, and pathetic (?) Abbé Prevost. But, secondary 
to Voltaire and Rousseau in influence, I suppose should be named 
Montesquieu, Buffon, Marmontel. 

Of the English writers of the eighteenth century it is needless to 
speak to English readers ; but let it emphatically be remembered that 
a literary Germany had no existence—Gottsched, perhaps, Klop- 
stock—Wieland? Lessing, then a very young man, came across 
Voltaire at Berlin, in a way not very creditable to the great German 
writer. 

At last let us get to Voltaire himself, as he was for sixty-three 
years before the world—a full-grown man (1694-1778)—this is to 
take him up at twenty-one. Look at him as man of adventure, as 
dramatist, as poet, as courtier, as historian, as philosopher, as philan- 
thropist, as financier and man of business. What a career! See 
him in the Bastille or out of it; in England; at Frederick the 
Second’s court, or running away from it; at Versailles or Potsdam ; 
tricking a Pope or a curé, and grinning at each in turn; making, 
investing, and spending money in heaps; building a church at 
Ferney, and writing articles for his Dictionnaire Philosophique 
strong enough to shock the sensibilities of Tom Paine; living with 
that ‘admirable woman, Madame du Chatelet,’ the divine Emilie ; 
loving her, hating her, admiring her, squabbling with her ; flattering 
her, fighting with her, even to boxes on the ears interchanged, and 
drawn knives; unmistakably grieved at her death, and much re- 
lieved by it; not only just, but generous in his dealings with others ; 
with open purse and open heart ; helpful to all who approached him, 
even if it involved the loss of time, of which only he was a miser 
(as we are told by Collini, his secretary); the friend and flatterer of 
Frederick the Second and of Russian Catharine, and yet the 
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defender of the Calas; suggesting the partition of Poland, and yet 
fainting with indignant emotion at the judicial murder of young 
La Barre. I know but of one author who could have written the life 
of Frangois Arouet de Voltaire as it should be written, even as 
far as adventwre is concerned, and that is, or was, Le Sage. My 
friend Gil Blas de Santillane was but a pale figure compared with 
the prisoner of the Bastille, the innamorato of Cirey, the boon com- 
panion of Frederick, the grand seigneur of Ferney and La Tournelle, 
who departed this life aged fourscore years, just beginning a Dic- 
tionary, and playing off an abbé against a curé, and laughing at them 
both. It is clearly impossible to deal with Voltaire’s life in a bio- 
graphical way. I cannot compress M. Desnoiresterres’ six volumes 
into half-a-dozen pages. My chief motive for writing these few lines 
is to arouse fresh curiosity about this remarkable man, and to point 
out where that curiosity may be satisfied. The French writer divides 
Voltaire’s life into six parts or sections. I prefer four. 

1. 1694 to 1733. Voltaire’s youth and early manhood. 

2. 1733 to 1749. Du Chatelet period ; then, after an interval of a 
few months— 

3. The 10th of July, 1750, to the 26th of March, 1753, at Berlin 
and Potsdam with Frederick the Second. 

4, 1753 to 1778. Establishment at Les Délices and Ferney. 
Finally, return to Paris. Death. 

He passed, at the age of sixteen, from the Jesuit school at Magloire 
into the profligate society of the Temple. This is much as though 
an Eton boy had been drafted from the ‘ distant spires, the antique 
towers’ to Medmenham in Jack Wilkes’ day. This leaves us some- 
thing less than twenty years of his early period, during which he fell 
from one scrape into another, getting himself locked up in the 
Bastille, gambling in a smal] way, making love in a small way, drift- 
ing from one country house to another. In this period occurred the 
three ‘ affairs’ of his life, one of them what we should call a case of 
‘threats,’ the other two of positive ‘assault.’ One was with Poisson, 
an actor; the second with a ruffian named Beauregard (on the 
bridge of Sévres), who had betrayed him to the police, and into 
the Bastille ; the third was with a certain Chevalier de Rohan, who 
caused him to be set upon and beaten by hired ruffians at the doors 
of the Hétel Sulli. Voltaire could not induce this grand seigneur 
to meet him in the field, and was himself obliged to take refuge in 
England. 

Now all the ups-and-downs of this adventurous life are well set 
forth in M. Gustave Desnoiresterres’ volumes. Voltaire was beyond 
all doubt a very great artist and thinker, but there was ever a 
harlequin side to his life. This must be known if you would arrive 
at any sound understanding of the man. His innermost aspirations 
were ever for truth, justice, and liberty ; but his adventures are more 
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like those of Policinello than any which occur in real life. I am 
always of ten minds about Voltaire in reading his life or his writings. 
You are one moment full of admiration: the next you are inclined 
to throw the book down in a fit of disgust, more probably of laughter. 
The man was a bundle of inconsistencies. He was the sublime and 
the ridiculous bound up in a single volume. It is only by taking 
stock of the society in which he lived that you can form an idea of 
the man. I have said the eighteenth century in France was an 
age without religious faith or political principle; it was an age of 
highly polished manners, but without decency or honesty. If Vol- 
taire—more shame to him!—wrote La Pucelle, fine ladies were ever 
craving for a sight of it. They would read it in society, not handle 
it in the shamefaced way of modern ladies, who slip a French novel 
with a yellow paper cover under the cushion of the sofa when visitors 
are announced. They rejoiced in the dirt. In Germany or France 
it was the same thing. Serene margravines and princesses enjoyed 
La Pucelle. Our own fine people (remember Walter Scott’s story 
about Mrs. Aphra Behn) were not so very pure in their talk or their 
reading, but I doubt if a translation of this Maid of Orleans after 
Voltaire’s fashion could have been read aloud even then to a select 
circle, or later, in Horace Walpole’s set. Of course there were good 
women in France, but the tide set desperately against them. The 
French fine ladies thieved and cheated at Marie Leczinska’s or at Marie 
Antoinette’s table. They were constantly caught playing xnavish 
tricks for which, had they been men, they would most righteously 
have been kicked out of the room at Monaco in our day. Mercier 
writes: ‘Les femmes du rang le plus distingué trichent quelquefois 
au jeu avec une tranquille audace: elles ont en méme temps |’effron- 
terie de dire 4 celui dont elles ont placé l’argent sur une carte qui 
gagne qu’elles n’ont pas mis.’ Scandals such as these occur at all 
times and in all countries ; but in the Paris uf the eighteenth century 
they were of everyday occurrence amidst the women of society. 
Mademoiselle de 1’Espinasse would not have cheated, probably, nor 
Madame Geoffrin, nor Madame d’Epinay, nor Madame d’Houdetot, 
nor a score of others of whom we know something; but the bulk of 
the women did so. Decency or honesty was not in them. 
Money-making, play-writing, fights with priests, publishers, and 
critics, intrigues to get a footing at the Court, which would have none 
of him; hidings from the police, together with his time in the 
Bastille and his exile in England, will account pretty well for some 
twenty-three years of life (he left Magloire at sixteen); so, in 1733, 
he is thirty-nine years of age. I come to his connection with Madame 
du Chatelet, which lasted some sixteen or seventeen years. In very 
early life he had been desperately in love (‘ en tout bien, tout honneur ’) 
at the Hague with Mademoiselle Olympe Dunoyer (known in his story 
as Pimpette) and would have married her, but his old Sir Anthony 
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Absolute of a father would not hear of it. His life had too much of 
throbbing brain in it to leave much room for a beating heart. After 
Pimpette there was a comical history with a certain Mademoiselle de 
Livry, who threw him over for his friend Génouville. She left him 
to the company of the Nine Muses, and became herself a Marquise. 
Then he sighed in vain at the heels of the great Maréchale de Villars, 
who treated him like a lap-dog who made verses. His name is 
mentioned in connection with those of the two actresses, la Lecouvreur 
and Duclos, but I fancy without much cause; with that of the 
Présidente Berniére when he was a mere youth ; with that of Madame 
de Rupelmonde on the strength of Voltaire’s having made a journey 
in her company to Holland. All these were passing names, in which 
I suspect that vanity was more concerned than any deeper feeling. 
But with Madame du Chatelet it was otherwise. 

With this lady Voltaire lived some fifteen or sixteen years. Had 
it not been for the inconvenient existence of a husband who made no 
complaint, but occasionally, and as it might suit his convenience, 
visited at Cirey, there would not have been much to say about the 
matter. Both Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire were of reasonable age 
when the connection began: he was thirty-nine, she was twenty-seven 
years of age; she was a woman of science, he was a man of letters, 
and they both worked hard from morning to night in a way which 
would have put to shame mere workers for bread. M. Thiers tells us 
that such liaisons were not regarded in France during the eighteenth 
century as they would be in our time. The lover was judged certainly, 
but as the husband should have been. Was he faithful, true, and 
kind? Friends saw no good cause why the irregular pair should not 
sing together ‘John Anderson’ on the anniversary of their silver or 
golden espousals. Be this as it may, the truth must be told as it 
really was. Madame du Chatelet was by birth a Breteuil, married to 
a hulking stupid fellow, one Marquis du Chatelet, early in the cen- 
tury. She must have been born in 1706, and young women were what 
they called ‘married’ early at that time. She lived through the 
Regency days, she had been connected with Richelieu and others, and, 
except for her real love for science and knowledge, her life apparently 
did not differ much from that of other women of her rank. That 
spiteful old cat, Madame du Deffand, has left a portrait of her, now 
before me, but not in M. Desnoiresterres’ book, for he shrinks from 
repeating her words. She must have been better than Madame du 
Deffand’s portrait; not quite a half dried-up schoolmistress of a woman, 
with green eyes, dark complexion blotched with red, flat mouth, few teeth, 
sharp-pointed nose, stork’s legs, &c., asset forth with true female 
malignity by Horace Walpole’s old friend. ‘ Nonsense,’ said honest 
Madame du Geoffrin, when told she had not a chemise to her back ; 
‘has she not all a woman can want? A husband; a lover who is 
matbematician, philosopher, poet, and who has plenty of shirts?’ She 
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was probably a plain woman, but with beauty of expression. Voltaire 


writes to her: 


Vous tes belle, ainsi donc la moitié 
Du genre humain sera votre ennemie : 
Vous possédez un sublime génie ; 

On vous craindra: votre tendre amitié 
Est confiante, et vous serez trahie. 


She was certainly a woman of very high scientific attainment and 
capacity, worthy in that sense to have taken rank amidst the illus- 
trious women who have adorned our own English annals. _ Poor 
Madame du Chitelet! I confess to a certain tenderness for her 
memory, despite of her story and of her temper, which was despotic in 
the extreme. She loved Voltaire, or the genius which was in Voltaire, 
with a persistent and real affection; she guarded his interests, she 
saved him from the commission of a thousand follies, she raised the 
whole tone of his mind (acting upon him as Boileau did on 
Moliére), and did not give up loving him until she was what women 
call ‘fairly worn out.’ Even in the end, when she at last yielded to 
passion and to that literary coxcomb St.-Lambert, her love for Voltaire 
was simply changed to a very sincere friendship. Whether in the 
end, and had she lived, St.-Lambert could have succeeded in ousting 
Voltaire must always remain a question. It is intelligible enough that 
such a woman should have fallen in love with Locke’s philosophy, Bo- 
lingbroke’s opinions, and philosophical Deism as incarnated in Voltaire. 
It would be more proper to say that Madame du Chatelet succumbed 
to the theory of gravitation. Virtuous unconscious Sir Isaac was 
the chief Pandarus in the story of this scientific Cressid. It was 
due to her that Voltaire worked out L’Essai sur les Mours in 
the form which it now wears. She raised him from the details to 
the generalities of history, and turned him into a philosophical 
historian. It was characteristic of her that she could not tolerate 
the Siecle de Louis XIV.; it was too full of personal sketches. She 
looked at the world and its history through a telescope—she fore- 
saw Buckle. The woman who had expounded Leibnitz, who had trans- 
muted Newton’s Principia into French, who was the pupil of Clairaut, 
Konig, Maupertuis, cared not for the gossip of history. It is all well 
enough for Madame de Staél to laugh at her when at the old Duchesse 
de Muine’s; but the woman who could do all these fine things could 
also write letters so full of passion that they may be classed with 
those of the Portuguese Nun, or of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse. We 
have not only her letters to and about Voltaire when absent from 
her on some of his madcap expeditions, but her passionate cries to 
St.-Lambert in her last agony. She could not have been an easy 
woman to live with; she was jealous of everybody, jealous of 
Frederick the Great, of any one who meddled with her poet. When 
Voltaire on one occasion writes to her as Madame, this was the 
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climax: ‘ Ye gods, ye see what wrongs I suffer!’ But for all this 
she worked away in her long black pinafore and her fingers stained 
with ink at her algebra. Voltaire was a valetudinarian ; he loved the 
drama and poetry better than science ; he could be converted into a 
madman when adverse criticism reached him from Paris; but his 
‘Urania ’— too often in a passion herself—was ever there to recall him 
to moderation and the exact sciences. They fitted up their own 
splendid apartments at Cirey, on the frontier of Lorraine, and not 
far from Lunéville, where the ex-king Stanislas ruled much after the 
fashion of René the Provengal. There was a laboratory, there was a 
theatre, there were good pictures and a library. The rest of the 
house, Madame de Graffigny tells us, was miserable in the extreme. 
Here this strangely assorted pair lived and worked, and wrote scientific 
treatises for or against each other. Lord Brougham tells us that 
Voltaire’s work under Madame du Chitelet’s auspices had a real scien- 
tific value, and that he was very near placing his name on the list of 
great discoverers. M. Saveney has written two papers to the same 
effect in the Revue des Deux Mondes. These fifteen years were 
amongst the best of Voltaire’s life (apart from the irregularity of the 
situation) and contrast most honourably with the disgraceful and use- 
less time which he spent at the Court of Frederick the Great, or even 
with the last quarter of a century at Ferney. Poor Madame du 
Chatelet, with all her faults, was a woman of a very different kind 
from Madame Denis. It must not, however, be taken as true that 
time at Cirey was always spent over the theory of heat, or the higher 
mathematics. That strange old lady, Madame de Graffigny, writes 
that in one period of twenty-four hours the party at Cirey recited 
thirty-three acts—tragedy, comedy, opera, &c. At another time 
they would have a bowl of punch up to the bath-room, and refresh 
themselves with a canto or so of La Pucelle; or Madame du Chiatelet 
would steal away their souls with her divine singing. 

I have neither space nor inclination to go through the tragedy of 
Madame du Chatelet’s death at Lunéville. Wearied of Voltaire and 
his ways, she fell in love with that wretched St.-Lambert, mentioned 
above. The birth of a child passed off well enough, but she would 
drink a glass of iced orgeat, which killed her. It is difficult to find 
anything more pathetic than the poor woman’s preparations for 
the death which she felt to be impending over her. She ticketed 
and arranged all her MSS. and scientific papers; she made up her 
letters in bundles, ‘ Pour remettre 4 M. de St.-Lambert aprés ma mort,’ 
and so on—some to be burnt, some to be preserved; she made busi- 
ness arrangements as though she had been revising her weekly bills 
at Cirey; and laid herself down calmly—as she thought—to die. 
When the catastrophe came, there were present M. du Chitelet, 
Voltaire, St.-Lambert. Even tragedy must be mingled with farce 
where Voltaire is concerned. He wanted a ring which contained his 
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portrait to be removed from her finger; he was informed this had 
been done, but it was St.-Lambert’s portrait, not his, which had been 
found in it. ‘Oh! ciel,’ said he, ‘voila bien les femmes! j’en 
avais 6té Richelieu, St.-Lambert m’en a expulsé ; cela est dans l’ordre : 
un clou chasse l’autre; ainsi vont les choses de ce monde.’ Voltaire’s 
grief, not to say his agony at Madame du Chatelet’s death, was great 
and unfeigned. He fell down insensible; and he writes to his friend 
D’Argental, ‘ I am not afraid of my sorrow; I do not shrink from what 
speaks to me of her. I love Cirey; I could not support Lunéville 
when I lost her; but the places she adorned are dear to me. I have 
not lost a mistress, I have lost half of myself—a soul which mine had 
made; a friend of twenty years. A tender father could not love his 
daughter more dearly than I did her.’ 

We have some instances in our own day where such connections 
have not been regarded with an altogether merciless eye. Make 
account, too, of the times in which the man lived! Such is the story 
of Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet as it occurred. People must 
form their own judgments upon the whole matter. But, omitting 
all mention of a few months spent at Paris, in which Voltaire was 
drawn back into the world, I pass on to his very unpleasant connec- 
tion with Frederick II., which had a tragi-comical conclusion at 
Frankfort. The simple truth is, the two men should never have 
been brought together. Frederick the Second was a great king, Vol- 
taire a great man of letters ; but I am not inclined to ‘ take sides’ in 
their squabbles. Frederick’s conduct, especially in that last story of the 
book of ‘ Poésies’ at Frankfort, was simply disgraceful ; but neither 
was Voltaire immaculate in the matter of the Jew Hirsch, and the 
Saxon paper money ; nor in that of smuggling his satire through the 
King’s private press at Potsdam, under cover of a signature surrepti- 
tiously obtained. Nor in the Maupertuis squabble can it be main- 
tained that Frederick played a very dignified part. Voltaire had a 
perfect right to consider Frederick as either king, or man of letters. 
If king, let him leave literary squabbles alone. If man of letters, 
he should not have brought into play his hangman, his soldiers, 
his police. Let him choose between his grenadiers and his ink- 
stand! A glance at the general] situation is all that can be given 
here. We may wonder how any man of decent self-respect could 
have remained an hour in that Potsdam society. If the place was 
such, if the King was such, as Voltaire himself has described them in 
some of his dirtiest pages, more shame to him for remaining there 
an hour! What had this great man of letters to do with such people 
as Maupertuis, La Mettrie, Tyrconnel, Pollnitz, D’Argens? How 
could he condescend to remain the buffoon of sucha circle? Vol- 
taire, leave alone his literary eminence, was a polished old French 
gentleman and courtier, who knew his own value only too well. The 
King, I think, heartily despised his set. He recognised Voltaire’s 
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value to him as literary Mentor—for the man he had arrived at some- 
thing like cold contempt, thinly disguised under German effusion 
and sentimentality. This Court of Frederick was a very noticeable 
feature in the eighteenth century. The King did not foresee the 
Goethe and Schiller days, but had a profound disgust for what little 
German literature then existed. He believed in his own bad verses, 
and the literary genius of Voltaire. He thought his little knot of 
questionable Frenchmen quite the ne plus ultra of an agreeable set. 
They were agreeable (I always except Voltaire), as people used to be 
in the Cider Cellar about 2 a.m. There never was much of the true 
ring about Frederick’s easy ways amongst these people. Is it not in 
Boswell that I have read of some one who called upon a German 
acquaintance at Geneva, and found his Teutonic friend capering 
about the room and jumping over the chairs? ‘ Hey-day, what is 
this?’ ‘Mon ami, j’apprends 4 étre vif.’ Frederick was learning 
his lesson of ‘ vivacity’ at Potsdam. As I have done in the case of 
Voltaire, so I say in that of Frederick. If you would know the man, 
read his letters: to be sure there are a good many volumes of them. 
You will find that Frederick was not incapable of sincere, continuous, 
and affectionate friendship; but then he must respect his friends. 
There was no deceiving that cold blue eye. Surely his relations 
with M. de Suhm, with Jordan, with Keyserling, with La Motte 
Fouqué, with Keith, and others, are there to show that he could be 
true enough in friendship. In his relations with Voltaire he showed 
the most unfavourable sides of his character. The secret was, that if 
he admired the genius he despised the man. But he cannot even so 
be excused. The most contemptible man at Frederick’s Potsdam 
suppers was Frederick himself. 

If there were no other, it would not be unreasonable to take 
Voltaire’s literary sterility whilst at Potsdam as evidence of how much 
he was in a false position. It was not so in poor Madame du 
Chatelet’s days at Cirey. He corrected the King’s prose and verse, 
but he produced nothing himself. The outcome, to be sure, of the 
squabble with Maupertuis—I mean the immortal Diatribe of Dr. 
Akakia—would have been enough for the life-work of any other man, 
but Voltaire was not any other man. Lord Macaulay used to say 
he could never read it through ‘for sheer laughing.’ No wonder 
that Frederick succumbed under it, as did Europe under his own 
grenadiers. It was an evil day for Voltaire when he went to 
Potsdam—a good day when he escaped from it. He did more 
for Frederick than Frederick ever did for him. The King was as 
ambitious of literary as of military glory, and Voltaire had blown 
his name to the four winds. The King lost, the world gained, when 
Voltaire settled in Switzerland and left the King to win his battles 
and write his verses in his own way. 

We may safely leave Germany to Dr. Akakia, and accompany 
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Voltaire to Switzerland, where, after certain adventures by the way, 
we shall find him established near Geneva. The Jansenists, and 
Jesuits, and philosophers had tried conclusions with Voltaire. The 
sons of Calvin were now to take their turn. 

After leaving Frankfort his real wish was to get back to Paris on 
any terms, but the King and the Court influences were too strong for 
him. He loitered about at Colmar and elsewhere, but in the end 
fixed himself at Geneva. Not our own Charles the Second, on his 
travels, could detest a long-winded Scotch preacher more cordially 
than Voltaire abominated the fanatical party at Geneva. He was 
never weary of throwing the old Servetus story in their faces. Still 
he could not afford to show his teeth, save by way of grin, so he flirted 
with the leaders of the Church party. Above all things he must have 
a theatre. This was to touch the Genevese elders in their tenderest 
point. So he hit upon the plan of having one house close to the town 
on Genevese territory, ‘ Les Délices,’ another at Lausanne where the 
elders and pastors were not so strong, a third at Ferney, just within 
the French boundary line. When he heard from his friends at Paris 
that troubles were impending from that quarter, he had only to drive 
over to Geneva or Lausanne ; when the elders at Geneva got exas- 
perated, he need only emigrate to milder Lausanne, or safer France. 
It was tiresome, but it was true, that the citizens of Geneva got quite 
enthusiastic about his theatrical representations. Grave people who 
had condemned him in the morning at the council board would drive 
over to enjoy his plays at night, and on the whole he seems to have 
had his own way, despite of the elders and Jean Jacques’ hysterical 
nonsense. Here he wrote his famous poem upon the Lisbon earth- 
quake. At one moment it almost seemed as though Voltaire might 
have died a cardinal. Madame de Pompadour took it into her head 
that it might be worth while to try Madame de Maintenon’s system 
over again. A profligate old King likes to marry his mistress and 
terminate his days in the odour of sanctity. The truth was that 
between the poor Queen, the Dauphin, Boyer (the ‘ Yebor’ of Vol- 
taire’s famous tale), Minister Maurepas, and others, Pompadour had 
fallen on evil days. Failing the Pare aux Cerfs it might do to try the 
Penitential Psalms. The Due de la Valliére, one of Pompadour’s 
‘ fidéles, wrote accordingly to Voltaire, and held out to him King 
David as a poet whom it might be well to emulate as the author of 
spiritual songs and canticles. The Duke asked for a batch of 
Psalms, and a copy of La Pucelle. The reward was to be return to 
Paris, and the favour of Madame de Pompadour. Condorcet says that 
a cardinal’s hat was dangled in the face of the poet as an inducement. 
Madame de Pompadour had already made Bernis a cardinal, why not 
Voltaire? He, it seems, would have none of it. The only practical 
result was a poetical version of the Song of Solomon which did not 
much tend to edification, Somewhat later our harlequin great man 
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invented a war-chariot which he seriously endeavoured to bring into 
use. Neither the French nor the Prussian military authorities could 
be induced to adopt the chariot as a practical and useful machine of 
massacre. It was about 1759 when he actually settled at Ferney, 
which as everybody knows is distant about three or four miles from 
Geneva, but in France. 

Here for the last twenty years of his life he lived, the acknowledged 
patriarch of literature and free thought, ‘interviewed’ by everyone 
who passed his door, except Joseph the Second. He wrote to defend 
‘Toleration,’ he helped the Encyclopedists underhand. The corre- 
spondence between him and D’Alembert is, in a literary point of view, 
amongst the most interesting portions of his works. He built up a 
small town at his doors, filled it with a colony of watchmakers from 
Geneva, and made the Ferney clocks and watches famous all over 
Europe. He was more than seventy years of age at the time. He built 
a church. He squabbled with the Bishop. He became what we 
should call a ‘ practical agriculturist ;’ he tried breeding horses. He 
kept up a fire of jokes at a pompous intriguing sycophant of a fellow 
called Franc de Pompignan. He treated Shakespeare as a buffoon ; 
he picked holes in Corneille (after adopting, I think, his great-niece) 
in the form of Essays and Strictures to be read before the Academy at 
Paris. He did his best to save poor Admiral Byng, he did his best too 
for Lally, though he had no great opinion of him personally. But the 
one great and crowning feature of his life was his defence of the 
Calas, the Sirvens, of poor young La Barre and others, victims to the 
horrible religious bigotry of the day. When one reads such stories, even 
at this distance of time, he understands the French Revolution and 
Voltaire. 

The humiliation of the clerical party who had been the enemies 
of his life might not have been displeasing in his eye, but his hatred 
of injustice, his sympathy with suffering, were his real motives of 
action. I forget all the man’s follies and harlequinades as I read the 
story of the Calas, and of the other victims, and can only feel for 
Voltaire reverence and respect. 

The first tragedy, that of the Calas, occurred at Toulouse in 1761. 
Jean Calas, a Protestant, kept a small shop in that city. He had a 
scapegrace of a son, Mare Antoine by name, who hanged himself in 
his father’s shop. The poor father and mother were upstairs at the 
time, at supper, in company with the second son. I have no room to 
describe the case in detail, but the evidence was so clear that a 
coroner’s jury at a public-house would not have turned round upon 
it. The priests and the priest party got hold of it, and turned it 
into a religious crime. The Protestant, or Huguenot, parents were 
charged with murdering their son for fear he should turn Catholic. 
The body was taken to the Hétel- de Ville, and then escorted by 
priests to the cathedral. The religious orders—White Penitents and 
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others—held solemn ceremonies for the repose of Mare Antoine’s 
soul. The churches resounded with the exhortations of the priests, 
informing the people what evidence was required to procure the 
condemnation of the Calas, and directing them to come forward as 
witnesses. Upon such assumptions as these horrible people could 
devise, the poor old man was stretched till his limbs were torn 
out of the sockets. He was then submitted to the question extraor- 
dinaire. This consisted in pouring water into his mouth from a 
horn till his body was swollen to twice its size. The man had been 
drowned a hundred times over, but he was still alive. He was then 
carried to the scaffold and his limbs were broken with an iron bar, 
and he was left for two hours to die. He did not then die, and so the 
executioner strangled him at last; but he died without confessing 
his crime. The man was innocent; he had no confession to make. 
The poor creature by his unutterable agony thus saved the lives of 
his wife and family, all as innocent as himself. Two daughters were 
thrust into a convent: a son shammed conversion to Catholicism 
and was released. The servant escaped into a convent. The property 
of the family was confiscated. The poor mother slipped away un- 
seen. Finally, another son, who had been apprenticed to a watch- 
maker at Nismes, escaped to Geneva. This, too, is a picture of 
France in the eighteenth century. 

The matter seems to have struck upon Voltaire’s mind in a 
judicial way. He did not remember any case of so old a man having 
slain his son on religious grounds. He had always thought ‘that 
religious mania attacked only young people, whose imagination, 
ardent, tumultuous, and feeble, becomes inflamed by superstition.’ 
Voltaire took poor young Calas into his family. He tried at once to 
interest the Cardinal de Bernis, the Duc de Choiseul, and others in 
this horrible story. He found for the widow a comfortable retreat at 
Paris; he employed the best lawyers he could find to give practical 
form to the business; he sent the daughters to join the mother. He 
paid all the expenses out of his own pocket. He reached the 
Chancellor ; he made his appeal to Europe. He employed a clever 
young advocate, M. Elie de Beaumont, to conduct the case. The 
Queen of England, Frederick the Great, Catharine of Russia, were 
induced by Voltaire to help the Calas. 

The case of the Sirvens was well-nigh as bad as that of the Calas, 
save in so far as the poor father had the good sense and good fortune 
to escape by flight to Geneva. Sirven lived with his wife and three 
daughters, all Protestants, near Toulouse. The story is so illustrative 
of the France of the eighteenth century, and of what Voltaire was 
about, that it deserves a few lines. Sirven’s housekeeper, a Roman 
Catholic, with the assent of the Bishop of Castres, spirited away the 
youngest daughter, and placed her in the convent of the Black 
Ladies with a view to her conversion. She returned to her parents 
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in a state of insanity, her body covered with the marks of the whip. 
She never recovered from the cruelties she had endured at the convent. 
One day, when her father was absent on his professional duties, she 
threw herself into a well, at the bottom of which she was found drowned. 
It was obvious to the authorities that the parents had murdered their 
child because she wished to become a Roman Catholic. They most 
wisely did not appear, and were sentenced to be hanged when they 
could be caught. In their flight the married daughter gave prema- 
ture birth to a child, and Madame Sirven died in despair. 

It took Voltaire ten years to get this abominable sentence reversed, 
and to turn wrong into right. 

A Protestant gentleman, M. Espinasse, had been condemned to 
the galleys for life and his estate confiscated because he had given 
supper and lodging to a Protestant clergyman. He served twenty- 
three years; but in 1763 Voltaire obtained his release, and ulti- 
mately obtained back for the family a portion of their property. 

The Chevalier de la Barre was another victim. Some person or 
persons unknown had hacked with a knife a wooden crucifix which 
stood on a bridge at Abbeville over the Somme. The same night a 
crucifix on one of the cemeteries was bespattered with mud. The 
bishop of the place set to work to stir up excitement, praying for 
punishment ‘on those who had rendered themselves worthy of the 
severest punishment known to the world’s law.’ Young De la Barre 
was arrested. The evidence against him was that he, with certain 
companions, had been known to pass within thirty yards of a proces- 
sion bearing the Sacrament without taking off their hats. It was fur- 
ther proved in evidence that he and his friends had sung certain 
objectionable songs, and that not only some novels had been found in 
his rooms, but also two small volumes of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
Philosophique. On this evidence he was sentenced to be subjected 
to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary; to have his tongue torn 
out by the roots with pincers of iron, to have his right hand cut off 
at the door of the principal church at Abbeville, to be drawn in a 
cart to the market-place, and there to be burned to death by a slow 
fire. The sentence was mitigated so far that he was allowed to be 
beheaded before he was burned. This sentence was carried out on 
the 1st of July, 1766. 

These are samples of what was occurring in France when Voltaire 
was corresponding so vigorously with D’Alembert on the subject of 
the Encyclopédie. Was there not enough to rouse indignation to 
fever-heat ? 

I have no more space left me for Ferney. Voltaire’s life there 
has been described by hundreds of witnesses and visitors. That he 
was a kind landlord and master is clear, apart from his sublime 
struggles for the victims of religious bigotry. He was at times 
grotesque, I dare say, and even ridiculous in his fits of passion when 
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anybody was rash enough to tamper with his verses, or say a word in 
praise of Shakespeare. But he was grand seigneur, he was a polished 
old French gentleman, most courteous in his reception of guests, most 
kind to young authors who solicited his aid and advice, most charit- 
able and helpful to all. Even that ‘stuck-up’ woman (I crave 
pardon for the word) Madame de Genlis,a harsh and carping witness, 
allows that Voltaire ‘spoke to women as women love to be spoken 
to.’ He was indeed a marvellous old gentleman. Something like a 
quarter of a century slipped by in this way. Providence and Madame 
Denis would have him back to Paris. That bright light was to be 
extinguished even where it had first sprung into existence. He was 
long past eighty when he quitted Ferney for the last time, leaving 
his humble friends and dependents, and not a dry eye behind him. 
He had not even arranged his papers; he promised his people that he 
would be back in six weeks. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, Louis the Fifteenth had died. Louis 
the Sixteenth now reigned in his stead, and in place of the French 
Nell Gwynne, poor Marie Antoinette was supreme at Versailles. <A 
rumour ran round Paris that ‘ Voltaire was coming,’ but he came not 
yet. He had been busy with the adoption of Mademoiselle de Vari- 
court— Belle-et-Bonne—and her marriage with the Marquis de 
Villette. There is something very affecting in the old man’s love and 
tenderness for this young girl. She could never disturb him, not 
even when he was giving the last touches to Jréne. If he were 
in a passion with anybody else, and she appeared in the room, he 
was at once gentle and calm. I think a great painter might make a 
very pretty picture of old Voltaire in his long wig teaching Belle-et- 
Bonne how the great ladies used to pay reverence to the king and queen 
in his old court days. On the 3rd of February, 1778, he started with 
his secretary, Wagniére, for Paris. M. and Madame de Villette had 
gone on to make preparations for his reception. When they arrived 
at Paris they were stopped by the octrot people. ‘By my faith, 
gentlemen,’ said Voltaire, ‘there is nothing here contraband except 
myself.” They reached at last M. de,Villette’s house on the Quai des 
Théatins, opposite the Tuileries. 

The last part of the story is well known. The respectable young 
King, who seems to have had about him a good deal of our own George 
the Third, would not have Voltaire at Versailles, despite of all Marie 
Antoinette’s efforts. But his arrival at Paris was a sort of popular 
triumph. His room was crowded with visitors. It was all far beyond 
the strength of the poor old man. The rehearsals of his play seem 
to have finished him, for the actors were very troublesome, and 
Lekain was just dead. Madame du Deffand called upon him, and the 
priests tried to get at him, notably the Abbé Gaultier. Was it to be 
wondered at if his strength gave way, and blood-spitting set in? He 
fell into a languor, and on March 16 Ivéne was played whilst the old 
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poet lay at the Quai des Théatins in a somnolent, half insensible state. 
Marie Antoinette was present. Voltaire received the news of his suc- 
cess in a feeble way, was gratified, but soon had a relapse. On March 
30 he was sufficiently recovered to be present at the representation of 
his Irene. Imagine the little old man, in a deep Louis the Fourteenth 
wig, and dressed as men of fashion were dressed in 1750, when he had 
been last in Paris, seated in a box behind plump Madame Denis, and 
Belle-et-Bonne. The audience would have him to the front, and an 
actor brought a laurel crown into the box, and tried to place it on his 
head. ‘Ah!’ said poor Voltaire, ‘ you wish then to make me die of 
glory.’ At the end of the performance his bust was covered upon the 
stage with laurel crowns. The old man stood at the front of his box, 
his eyes full of tears, and bowed to the audience. This scene took 
place in the old ‘ Salle des Machines’ in the Tuileries, where the ter- 
rible Convention, after leaving the Salle du Manége, established them- 
selves on May 10, 1793. It was in this Hall that Moliére had given 
his Psyche, here where Sophie Arnauld had sung, and Mademoiselle 
Guimard had danced, and where the Opera and the Comédie Francaise 
had for years taken their turn upon the stage. Compare these two 
dates, March 30, 1778, and May 10, 1793! 

I confess I have not patience to give any discussion to the cam- 
paign of the priests round Voltaire’s death-bed. The only thing 
which the old man seemed to care about was that his body should 
rest in hallowed ground. He had never throughout life forgotten 
the horrors connected with poor Mademoiselle Lecouvreur’s inter- 
ment. A few more lines and we come to his death-bed. He was 
able to get to the Academy, and to set on foot a scheme for a National 
Dictionary. The French Academy were to do for the French what 
our Samuel Johnson had accomplished single-handed for the English 
language some twenty years before. However, the end was to come. 
The Abbé Gaultier and the Curé de St. Sulpice squabbled over the 
dying old man—who was to have the honour of the conversion ? There 
were references to the Archbishop. Were the documents to which 
they had combined to extract his signature valid and binding ? 
They were just like a parcel of sharp lawyers taking evidence upon 
commission. The poor old man’s ‘ Let me die in peace,’ could only 
elicit from the Curé of St. Sulpice, ‘You see plainly, gentlemen, 
he has not his head.’ If not, what was the curé doing there? He 
lingered till late in the evening of May 30,1778. At eleven p.m. he 
said to his valet, ‘ Adieu, my dear Morand; I am dying’—and ten 
minutes afterwards he passed away peacefully, aged eighty-three 
years, six months, nine days. It was the opinion of the doctors 
who embalmed his body, that he might have lived for years but for 
the excitement of that last visit to Paris. The priests hunted him 
dead as they had hunted him alive. It was only bya stratagem that 
his friends got him buried in the Abbey of Scelliéres in Champagne, 
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more than a hundred miles from Paris. It was even proposed to 
disinter the body, which remained in the vault of the village church 
of Romille-sur-Seine, till, on July 10, 1791, it was transferred to the 
Pantheon, amidst the wild acclamations of the people. In April, 
1814, some bigoted Royalist stole away the bones and ashes from the 
Pantheon, and threw them into a hole which had been dug in a piece 
of waste ground near the Barriére de la Gare, opposite Bercy. A 
quantity of lime was poured upon them ; the hole was filled up, and 
all was said. 

I have endeavoured thus briefly to indicate the story of Voltaire, 
in the hope that I may induce others to consult the pleasant pages of 
MM. Desnoiresterres and Parten. They will thus be able to read 
themselves into the larger story of the eighteenth century in France, 
and it would be well for us, living in the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to study that story well. It has not been in any degree my 
intention to preach a sermon over Voltaire, nor to advocate his philo- 
sophical views. That the man’s aspirations were in the main noble 
and honourable to humanity I am sure. I am equally so that few 
men have exercised so great an influence upon their fellow-creatures. 
Nor is it my desire to offer a word in defence of the indecency 
which disfigures too many of his writings. When you have said 
‘look at the age in which he lived,’ there is nothing more to say. I 
am also not inclined to defend the manner of his attacks upon reli- 
gion, which will always shock reverence and piety ; but consider what 
religion wasin his time! Think of the Calas, and De la Barre, and 
the Servins, and the Abbé Dubois, &c., and of the murders and 
atrocities perpetrated in the name of religion ! 

I must not say a word of his attacks upon Shakespeare or 
Corneille, each of which would deserve a paper to itself ;—of those 
Tales so sparkling with grace and wit, nor of the real literary value 
of so many of his works. The wonderful old man! When he was 
past eighty years of age he set to work, like another Jeremy Bentham, 
to abolish the admission of hearsay evidence into French legal 
proceedings. But his great work was that by his wit and irony he 
broke down the principle of authority which had been so foully 
abused in France. Would the most strictly religious man wish to 
see religion as it was in France in the eighteenth century? Would 
the greatest stickler for authority wish to find a country governed as 
France was governed in the days of Voltaire ? 


Arex. A. Knox, 















